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PREFACE. 



Tales called " Eastern," are very generally cha- 
racterised by an extravagance in plot and in 
detail, an exaggeration in sentiment and in ex- 
pression, which bear a hardly nearer resem- 
blance to the realities of Eastern life, than the 
" Cato " of Addison or the " Count Robert " of 
Scott do to the^ times and persons they profess 
to represent. Even the current versions — not 
Lane's— -or rather paraphrases, of the " Arabian 
Nights," belong in great measure to this class; 
while Hope's inimitable " Anastasius," so perfect 
in its Levantine delineations, becomes unreal 
when venturing into the regions of unalloyed 
Oriental existence. 

This is a thing to be regretted; for false 
notions, though on subjects of comparatively 
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remote interest, never fail to be ultimately, in 
some way or other, injurious; and whatever 
is worth knowing at all, is worth knowing 
rightly. 

In the following narrative, I have accordingly 
endeavoured to lay open before Western eyes a 
page, one page only, from the great volume of 
Eastern life. Its characters are all the better 
legible through the light thrown by the reflex 
or subjective European intellect on the more 
spontaneous and objective ways and habits of 
Asia, especially when the two natures are 
brought, as they are in this narrative, into inti- 
mate contact. The result of such contact is 
often a strange one; it was so in the present 
instance; so strange, indeed, that some apology- 
might seem requisite for its publication. 

Be its apology then, that it is not fiction, but 
reality; not invention, but narration. Hence 
also, like whatever is true, it has its moral, or 
indeed its many morals ; they may be found by 
those who seek them, in the incidents them- 
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selves, of tlie manifold loom of life that weaves 
the chequer-work of colour and race in the lands 
where, as some think, all races and all colours 
had origin. 



The narrator, and at the same time the 
principal character, of this story is Hermann 
Wolff, a Saxon, native of the village of Eosenau, 
near Torzberg, on the south-eastern frontier of 
Transylvania. Hermann had, while yet a boy, 
in the year 1762, been carried off into slavery 
by a band of Turkish marauders. But at the 
time here chronicled, that is, in the month of 
June nine years later, he was already an officer 
of high trust in the service of the famous 'Alee 
Beg Baloot-K!apan, the Georgian, then for a 
short space independent ruler of Egypt ; and as 
such, he held rank in the conquering fleet that 
sailed from Egypt to Syria in 1771. It is well 
known how 'Alee Beg threw off, in 1768, the 
allegiance of the Porte ; and, in the fourth year 
of his rebellion, commissioned his lieutenant 
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Mohammed-Beg Aboo-Dahab to invade and sub- 
due Syria with an army that anticipated the 
exploits of Ibraheem Pasha and his soldiers in 
the nineteenth century; meeting with like suQcess 
at first^ followed by similar but even more crush- 
ing ruin, both to the troops and to him who 
sent them, at the close. However, in 1771, 
'Alee Beg was at the height of his good-fortune ; 
and his young favourite and brother-in-law 
Hermann, then known as Ahmed Beg en-Nim- 
sawee, or the German, might well be proud of 
the flag under which he sailed. And then it 
was, on board of an Egyptian vessel, that he 
related what follows to his intimate friend and 
associate, the Arab Tantawee Beg, so called after 
his native village of Tantah, in Lower Egypt, 
one of the chief leaders in the Syrian expedition, 
the right arm of 'Alee Beg in life, and the faith- 
ful companion of his downfall and death, in 
1773, in the forty-fifth year of his age. I should 
here add, that Hermann's younger sister Mary, 
entitled by Egyptian chroniclers " the beautiful," 
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had been, like her brother, kidnapped from 
Bosenau while yet a child; and, after many 
vicissitudes, was at this epoch the favourite 
wife of 'Alee Beg himself, and mother of his 
only daughter, the dearly beloved Khadeejah. 

It was in the Mosque called after Mohammed 
Aboo-Dahab, the lieutenant, murderer, and suc- 
cessor of 'Alee Beg, in the north-east quarter 
of Cairo, that, under the guidance of a learned 
Sheykh of the town, I found and studied the 
manuscript records of the great Egyptian revolt, 
and of those concerned in it. And thence I 
extracted the main facts, among which the 
present tale forms an episode. The rest was 
drawn by me from other sources, for the authen- 
ticity of which I can vouch, but need not here 
specify more particularly. 

The attempt to transfer an Eastern picture 
to a Western canvas, has necessitated the adop- 
tion of a certain liberty of phrase and expression, 
unusual perhaps among Orientalists; but due 
to the impossibility of giving to a literal trans- 
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lation of Arab word and thought, the vividness 
required for the reproduction of the imaged 
sense in European minds. By so doing, I have 
in a measure sacrificed philology to truth; 
perhaps, an advantageous sacrifice. Nor does 
this in reality detract from the exactness of the 
rendering. Youth, energy, and love, have a 
language of their own more ancient than Babel ; 
a tongue still common and unconfused by tribe 
or clime. 
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PAET I. 

Late or early, dask or clear. 
Spring-tide comes bnt once a year ; 
Joy or sorrow, lost or won, 
Heart's first love is once alone. 

Summer seasons may be fair. 
But sweet spring-tide is not there. 
Later loves right dear may prove. 
Yet they liken not first love. 

'^ And now/' said f^^t^^^ Beg to his friend, as they 
sat together near the stem bulwarks of the ship, some- 
what apart from the others on board, '' let me hear what 
next happened to yon after your captore/' 

Hermann oompHed, and thus continued his story,— 
'^ After about a fortnight of stupefaction, rather than 
of positive suffering, passed in the Tillage — I forget its 
name — where the marauders stopped to take stock of, 
and to portion out their booty, my wounds, which were 
not dangerous^ had healed sufficiently to permit of my 

B 
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accompanying my captors on their seemingly intermin- 
able ronnd of march and halt^ across what I afterwards 
learned to be the province of Broamelia. Afterwards, I 
say ; for at the time itself I paid little attention either to 
the conntry we traversed, or to any other circumstance 
of the journey, except my own miserable condition, my 
ruined past, my unhappy present, and my worse than 
uncertain future. At last, when God willed, we reached 
Constantinople. 

"As we approached it, the actual view of that vast 
capital, known to me in my native town only by vague 
and &bulous description, its far-reaching crown of walls 
and towers, its domes and minarets, its cypress groves 
and gilded pinnacles, aroused me for the first time from 
the half-lethargy in which I was plunged. I gazed with 
a sense of admiration and curiosity, not unmixed even 
then with a sort of boyish eagerness to be there, and to 
take my part in that unknown world; till I felt almost a 
desire to begin my new life, whatever that might be, in 
good earnest, though I could not so soon forget all that 
I had left behind me in the old. 

'^But my spirits sank again when once within the 
town, where I could then see absolutely nothing beyond 
the narrow and uneven streets which we slowly threaded, 
till, after many windings and turnings, we stopped 
before a low stone portal, crossed by an iron chain. 
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Here our band alighted ; and I soon found myself with- 
in^ lodged^ or, to use a more fitting term, stabled, in 
company with a score of fellow-captives, mostly Geor- 
gians and Circassians, in the vault of a large and gloomy 
khan,^ situated, as I subsequently discovered, in the very 
heart of the city. Three days after, days of discomfort 
and degradation that I gladly pass over in memory as in 
recital, I was a purchased slave. 

''The master whom my fate assigned me was a wealthy 
Beg, of an old Koordish family, resident for some genera- 
tions past in the city of Bagdad. There he had been 
bom and brought up ; and now, after a long course of 
intriguing to be appointed Pasha over his natal town and 
district, had at length attained the scope of his perse- 
vering ambition. This he had effected by presenting him- 
self in person at Constantinople, along with such good 
store of costly shawls and carpets, of coin and jewellery, 
of Persian tumbakee,' and Ehorassan sabres, that he had 
effectually convinced all the Stambool officials who were 
anywise, directly or indirectly, concerned in the nomina- 
tion to that important post, from the Sadr-ul-'Aazem, or 

^ A large, nnfamished building, generally qaadrangalar in 
form, and oontaining vaults and rooms for the accommodation of 
goods or travellers. 

' A kind of tobacco, used for the water-pipe, or hooka; the 
best is grown at Shiraz. 
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Grand Vizier, downwards, that he, Kara-Mustapha- 
Oghloo Beg/ was, alone of all candidates present or 
possible, rightly qualified to fill it. 

'^Business, however, even when conducted by those 
best of agents, gifts, is slow work at Constantinople ; 
and Kara-Mustapha-Oghloo had already^ I was told, 
passed six entire months of attendance and present- 
making at the capital ; and he was now, not unnaturally, 
anxious to bring so expensive a stay to an end. How- 
ever, before quitting the scene of his hard-earned diplo- 
matic, or rather financial triumph, the new-made Pasha 
had prudently determined to surround his person with a 
select number of attendants, strangers to the jealousies 
and plots of 'Irak' and Bagdad. But «.t the same time, 
and for analogous reasons, he was unwilling to take with 
him, as the future inmates of his palace, any who had 
been themselves long enough at Constantinople to form 
over close and, possibly, dangerous connections there; 
lest by so doing he should, instead of a body-servant, 
get hold of a spy, perhaps an assassin. Hence his 



^ The son of black Mustapha. 

^ ** 'Irak" is the extreme south-east province of the Turkish 
Empire, comprising the lower course of the Tigris and Euphrates 
down to the Persian Gulf; its inhabitants have b^en at all times 
ill-famed for fickleness and treachery. 
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choice fell by preference on new arrivals from distant 
lands^ snch as myself. 

'' Kara-Mustapha-Ogliloo, when I was first brought 
before him, was sitting- in an apartment of the Yenee- 
Khan,^ near the mosqiie called that of Bayazeed, after its 
founder, the saltan second of that name. My conductors 
had provided me for the occasion with decent though 
coarse clothings of Turkish fashion, and had- besides 
given me the benefit of a bath^ which, while it improved 
my general appearance, refreshed and made me feel after 
a manner disposed to meet my new lot with equanimity, 
if not with cheerfulness. 

" We entered. The Pasha was installed on a divan 
which his attendants had extemporized for him out of 
mattresses and carpets ; some of these he had brought 
with him all the weary way from Bagdad, as might be 
reasonably conjectured from the travel-stains; others 
were fresh, and apparently of recent purchase. All 
around in the large square room was a confusion of 
brass ewers and basins, of pipes and drinking cups, of 
coflfee services and cooking utensils, of saddlery and 
saddle-bags, of arms various in size, form, and use; 
guns, swords, daggers, pistols, some brass, some iron or 
steel, some short, some long, plain and inlaid, old and 



1 *' Nevf Khau ;" a portion of it still remains. 
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new. Bales of cloth were piled up in one comer ; sad- 
dlery, thickly studded, one set with brass, another with 
silver ; housings of rich but faded velvets, red and blue, 
broadly worked with tarnished gold ; and horse-cloths of 
which the colour and material were scarcely distinguish- 
able, through the wear and tear of road and weather, lay 
chaotically heaped together in another; while half a 
dozen lances, four tufted and two tasselled, stood 
propped up in a third; all bespoke journey done and 
yet to do. 

" As disordered a medley were the persons to whom 
these articles belonged. A dozen of the Pasha^s retinue, 
wild, olive-complexioned fellows in long Arab dresses, 
where all the colours of the rainbow were dashed with 
all the colours of the soil, sat or lounged in the court- 
yard below ; while on the landing-place at the head of 
the stairs several better-class attendants, attired in the 
clothes of rough silk proper to the towsmen of the 
South, and seemingly from Bagdad itself or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, stood chatting together in groups ; 
their fair complexions contrasting strongly with the 
brown or black of about an equal number of Abyssinians 
and negroes; one of these last, a stout African fully 
armed, guarded the chamber door. As for the newly 
made Pasha himself, a handsome black-eyed, black- 
browed, hook-nosed man, every inch a Koorde, with a 
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thick black beard slightly sprinkled with grey^ but no 
other mark of advancing age on his dusky face^ he was 
diligently smoking a nargheelah^^ a very grand one^ fan- 
tastically enamelled aboat its silver stem^ and shaped 
into a lily-flower^ also of silver ; while at the same time 
he was attentively looking over scraps and jottings of 
accounts with his kahiya.' This latter was a Christian 
native of a hamlet near Bagdad, plainly dressed in dark 
colours. 

''When I had been introduced into the room, the 
Pasha^ raising his head, reconnoitred me from top to toe, 
and in every possible light and angle. When however 
my conductors proposed, by way of a certificate, some 
still closer and niinuter inspections — so at least I con- 
jectured &om their manner, but as the conversation was 
held mostly in Arabic, a language with which I was yet 
unacquainted, I could only guess — ^the Pasha, much to 
my satisfaction, checked them; having already, as it 
appeared, sufficiently made up his mind. 

*' After some remarks addressed, but still in Arabic, 
to his Bagdadee followers, whose curiosity had led them, 
unbidden into the apartment, — an intrusion which, how- 



> A water-pipe» of metal or glass; the smoke is inhaled 
through a long flexible tube. 
' Head-writer, (vt cle^k. 
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ever, their maater did not in the least appear to resent, — 
he put to me a few questions in Turkish, with the 
colloquial forms of which I was — ^thanks to previous 
intercourse with the peasants from the other side of our 
own frontier, and the not unfrequent arrivals of mule- 
teers and salesmen through the pass of Torzberg, and 
in the village of Bosenau itself — already fairly well 
acquainted. How old was I ? Of what nationality ? 
How had I been made a prisoner? Was I a good 
rider? A practised shot? and the like. My answers 
must, on the whole, have been satisfactory; for, after 
some chaffering, chiefly conducted by the kahiya, who 
no doubt secured for himself a very respectable profit 
on the bargain, five full purses^ of silver, a considerable 
sum, were paid for me that very day ; and I was enrolled 
among the slaves in the Pasha^s suite. 

The household was a transitionary one, and no very 
special duty in it was at first assigned me ; occasionally 
I filled and presented a pipe, or served guests with 
lemonade and coffee, or scoured arms and harness. This 
done, I was free to lounge away three-fourths of my 
time in a fine suit of clothes, with which I was firom 



^ A " parse " is five hundred piastres, the piastre was equiva- 
lent to about eighteen-pence, English ; it has now sunk to two- 
pence ; the sum here indicated must have been about £186. 
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the first becomingly rigged-ont by my master's liberal- 
ity. And really I felt almost^ not to say qnite^ vain 
of the unlimited silk •sash, the silver-embroidered selah- 
lik^^ the long blue silk tassel to my cap^ and the shiny 
red boots^ but these Jast I always took off when I came 
into the Pasha's presence > not to mention the loose 
trousers and open jacket of stoat dark-green cloth, the 
wearing of which first taught me by experience how 
much more conofortable and serviceable Asiatic garments 
are, in most respects, than European. 

''About this same time Elara-Mustapha-Oghloo made 
some further purchases of live and intelligent stock, in 
addition to the dozen Circassians, Abyssinians, and 
negroes, with whom he had already provided himself 
while here. These new acquisitions were two Greek 
lads, natives of some island or other in the Archipelago, 
and a Croatian; the former sly supple fellows, up to 
any cleverness or viUany ; the latter a rough raw-boned 
creature, but true as steel, and good at all kinds of 
work. 

" We remained yet a month longer at Constantinople, 
during a week of which J was laid up by the ceremonies, 
or rather the ceremony, for there is, you know, only 
one in fact, but it is a serious affair, performed to make 

^ Arms-belt. 
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me a chartered Mussulman. This inconvenience over^ 
I enjoyed myself considerably \ visiting, along with my 
fellows, the world then new to me, countless kahwahs,^ 
baths, and other places pf town-amusement, gazing 
round me in the solemn gloom pf Agia Sophia,* or 
the dazzling splendour of the Soleymaneeyah,' that un- 
rivalled dome of brilliancy." 

^^I should like to see it, and hope to do so one day, 
uninvited,'* here interrupted Tai^tawee Beg; "though, 
from what I hear, Agia Sophia must bear a nearer 
resemblance to our own Egyptian style.*' 

" Please God you shall, and I be with you," replied 
Hermann; then continued;— « sauntering amid the cy- 
presses and sycamores of Eyoob,* or threading in a 
caique — novel pleasure — ^the emerald windings of the 
Bosphorus; sometimes also riding, slowly and defe- 
rentially, with my master on his visits of ceremony or 



^ Places where coffee, and often strong drink is sold; they are, 
the common resort of Eastern idleness and gossip, occasionally 
vice. 

^ Justinian's cathedral, now the mosque of that name. 

' The great mosque bnilt by Soleyman the Magnificent, and 
the^nest specimen of Turkish architecture in the world ; it is 
also called " Kabbett-en-Noor," or the cupola of light." 

^ A well-known mosque and cemetery of that name on the 
Grolden Horn. 
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friendsliip^ now within the limits of the city, now 
without. 

'^ On one of these occasions, the Pasha happened to 
be accompanied by four attendants only, myself, two 
Bagdadees, and the negro whom I had seen acting as 
door-keeper on the day of my purchase — a good-natured 
thickset Darfooree,* Sa'eed by name; the place we 
were bound for was somewhat distant, and the ride 
long. While on the way, I observed a figure, a familiar 
one I thought, that slipped quietly, and, as it were, fur- 
tively, out of a small side-door in the wall of a large 
inclosure, where stood, half-visible through the foliage 
of the trees, now thinned by advancing autuinn, a 
spacious and handsome house, adorned with quaint 
arabesques of many colours under its projecting eaves. 
Looking more attentively I recognized Yoosuf, one of 
our master^s lately adopted Greeks, and pointed him 
out to my companions. But while I was doing so, the 
sound either of our voices, or of the approaching tread 
of our horses, caught his ear ; he looked up a moment, 
then turning sharp off took the direction of a side-alley 
that soon withdrew him from our sight. 



^ i.e. Native of Barfoor, a negro kingdom of Central Africa, 
not far from Kordofan; its inhabitants are distinguished for 
strength and coorage. 
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'' ' What on earth can Yoosuf have to do aH alone here 
in this part of the town ? ' said one of the Bagdadees in 
our party, 

" ' Same intrigue or other rascality of his own, I sup- 
pose — no goody for certain > what good did a Greek ever 
go after ? ' answered the other, who was by no means 
in love with the new arrivals. 

'^ Ahnost instinctively I looked back towards the spot 
where I had seen him first emerge, and inquired to whom 
the garden and the house over the wall belonged. 
Sa^eed the negro looked also, and having recognised 
it, informed as that it was the house of one Eyas Beg, 
a wealthy member of the Dafterdar^ Government depart- 
ment j the Beg was of Armenian origin, though now a 
professed Muslim. Meanwhile the Pasha, deep in his 
own thoughts, had ridden on; and took, or seented to 
take, no notice of the occurrence or of our talk ; nor 
could a mere attendant, like one of ourselves, have 
ventured unquestioned to broach to him this, or in- 
deed any other subject. As for myself, I hardly gave 
it a second thought at the time ; but somehow the name 
of Eyas Beg stuck in my mind ; from its novelty per- 
haps. 

Some days later it was my duty to form part of my 



(C 



1 The Financial. 
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master's suite, on a visit whiohi he paid to the Nishanjee 
Pasha ;^ who, at the Saltan's behoof, had signed and 
sealed the freshly issued diploma of government for the 
province of Bagdad« This dignitary kept state in a 
handsome open kiosk on the sea-shore, near the har- 
bour point, just beyond the outer wall of the great 
Serey'.* 

'^ While at my ordinary post of waiting on occasions 
like these, by the open door of the kiosk, I could see, 
looking in, many persons of the highest rank and im- 
portance assembled there* Of their number was the 
quondam Armenian, Eyas Beg; he was pointed out to 
me by the negro Sa'eed, who happened to be at my side. 
The expression of the Bag's eye, a dull, heavy eye, when 
he turned it, as he often did, on our master, was remark- 
able and nnpleasing ; and he kept ever and anon whis- 
pering, between glances and winks, to his next-hand 
neighbour. This was a pale thin-faced man, evidently 
of southern and provincial origin, dressed in the sim- 
ple white turban usually worn by those of the Molla ^ 
class; his eye was, if possible, yet more sinister than 

^ An ofi^ial o£ liigh and often misplaced trust, who used to 
affix the facsimile of the imperial signature to documents of im- 
portance. The post has since been abolished. 

' Palace. 

' A legist 4 often, but erroneously, rendered, a priest. 
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that of Eyas Beg himself. This man had the eye of 
the serpent^ the other that of the wolf. I asked Sa'eed 
what his name might be ; he answered,— 

*' ^ I do not know ; but his face shows him to be from 
Bagdad, or thereabouts; it is an unlucky face; curse 
him.^' 

'''There is mischief at work somewhere/ thought I;, 
but neither my position nor other circumstances per- 
mitted my communicating my suspicions to anybody, 
leastways to our master. 

"At last all formalities were completed; and about 
a Week after our visit to the Nishanjee Pasha, we set 
out on our way for Bagdad. We crossed over to 
Scutari in boats; thence, passing through Ismid, 
Angora, Keer-Shahr, and many other towns, we pursued 
a long, and at times, a difficult route, till we reached 
Keysareeyah.^ Wint6r had now fairly set in, and the 
highlands which we traversed were often covered with 
snow. Indeed at Keersareeyah itself we came to a dead 
halt; the mountains between that place and Kharpoot^ 
being, so the country people said, almost impassable. 

"In Keysareeyah, accordingly, we remained rather 



^The CsBsarea of the Byzantine Empire; a central town in 
Asia Minor, and still of importance. The inhabitants have been 
at all times noted for turbalence and sedition. 

' The next large town easterly, on the Bagdad road. 
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more than a month. We were lodged altogetheif in a 
huge, straggling house, belonging to one of the turbu- 
lent city-Aghas, close by the old castle, and had little 
to do but to warm our hands over pans of charcoal, 
wander listlessly and well muffled up through the covered 
labyrinth of the interminable market place, and wish for 
the return of milder weather. 

"The cold tried us all much, though not equally; the 
Pasha, wrapped in double furs, scarcely stirred from the 
fireside ; the Bagdadees, negroes, and their like, kept the 
doors closed, huddled together, and whined. One, in- 
deed, of the Bagdadees fell ill and died. We buried him 
a bow-shot outside the town walls, in the old Turkoman 
cemetery, then deep in snow j I pitied him for having to 
lie in so cold a resting-place. The Dalmatian — Michael 
had been his original name, but this had subsequently 
been changed to Ghalib — and I felt the climate least of 
all; Istrian and Carpathian winters had seasoned our 
boyhood to that which seemed to most of our comrades 
an unbearable severity of J temperature. This circum- 
stance proved a lucky one for me ; as it enabled me to 
secure to myself, for ever after, the devoted friendship of 
the negro Sa'eed, by means of an opportune present 
which I here made him, of my sheepskin overcoat. 
True, the Pasha had provided each of us with one for the 
road; but Sa'eed, with the innate recklessness of his 
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kind^ had lost or sold — ^he said the former, but I believe 
it was the latter — ^iJiat given to him before he was oat 
of Constantinople ; for me, I ooald mak<e totorable shift 
without one. 

^' So passed onr time, didly enough on the whole, till 
February brought a somewhat milder air, and we re- 
sumed our journey. So far as the roads went, this 
second stage of our journey was, however, the roughest 
and the worst; the mountains were high, the paths 
desperate, and our beasts well-nigh worn out with work 
and scarcity of provender. March was far advanced 
before we reached Diar-Bekr,^ its walls stood out par- 
ticularly black against the mountains of Koordistan 
beyond, still streaked with snow. 

^'More than three months had now elapsed sinee we 
left Constantinople, six, since I had seen my last of 
Transylvania; and I had by this time really got to 
like my new life. Kot l^at I had wholly lost the 
memory of my father and the rest of my family 5 on 
the contrary I often thought of them, and of my 
sister Mary in particular, with regret and anxiety. 
Still I was young; and all my homewai'd thoughts did 



^ Anciently Amida, a large and busy town on the rigiit bank 
of the Tigris ; the great valley leading down to t&e Persian Golf 
commences here. 
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not hinder me from taking very hearty interest and 
pleasure in the countries we traversed; in the noble 
scenery, the wooded crags, the rushing torrents, the 
wide plains, the dense forests; in the qaaint, quiet 
villages ; the frequent ruins of unknown date ; the vege- 
tation and tillage — that is, such of it as was apparent 
even at this season of the year in sheltered spots — new 
to my eyes ; also in the strange customs and unwonted 
manners of the men; "occasionally too— but that was a 
rare ' good fortune — in the pretty faces of the peasant 
girls. Now and then also we got a chance shot at a 
hare, a woodcock, or the like ; We quarrelled with some 
villagers, and were friendly with others. One day, the 
weather was fine, and the sky, in spite of the wintry 
season, quite startling to me in its clearness, the air pure 
and brisk ; another day, heavy showers of rain and sleet, 
with driving wind and mist, would give us something of 
an adventure in hunting after a shelter; in a word, I 
enjoyed the journey much more than, not a half a year 
before, I could have thought possible for me. 

*' With most of my fellow-travellers, however, matters 
went otherwise. The Bagdadees, annoyed by the cold, 
and little used to roughing it, were frequently out of 
humour; the Circassians took occasion from every acci-^ 
dent or inconvenience of the route to quarrel with all 
around them in general, and with each other in par- 

c 
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ticular; while the two Greeks seemed to be always 
on the look oat for something that they could not 
find. 

"Not caring for squabbles and intrigues, I preferred 
associating with the better-humoured ones of our party ; 
that is, with the semi-Koordish Arab horsemen — men 
accustomed to adventure and fatigue, wild daring fellows, 
whose courage seemed to rise with every hardship and 
difficulty. I derived much amusement, too, from our 
half-dozen blacks, who, when not in a state of violent 
but short-lived passion about some very inadequate 
cause, were normally in excellent spirits, and sociable 
enough. The Croatian, Ghalib, kept along with us, but 
was no talker; besides, he knew neither Turkish nor 
Arabic, and only a few words of German; of this last 
language he availed himself when hard pressed to com- 
municate with me, and through me with the others. I 
was, on the contrary, quick at learning, and had, in addi- 
tion to my Turkish, already picked up a fair amount 
of low Arabic, for which I was chiefly indebted to my 
African companions. With our master, the Pasha, we 
had little converse ; he rode apart, none being habitually 
near him but his kahiya, and two other men of similar 
rank ; one of these was a distant relation, and his private 
secretary. 

'*We remained twenty days at Diar-Bekr. All had 
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need of repose — Pasha and slaves^ attendants and horses. 
The genial spring warmth^ so different from the lifeless 
heat of autumn^ invited ns to rest and to repair oar 
strength \ and the town^ nnlike Keysareeyah^ abounded 
in attractions for visitors of whatever sort, besides those 
more especially prepared for or reserved to ourselves. 
It was a pleasant time. 

'^During our stay here, I more than once helped to 
escort my master on his frequent visits to an intimate 
friend, one Rustoom Beg, a Koorde of old family, 
wealthy, and influential. The Beg^s house was agree- 
ably situated among the gardens without the town walls, 
not far from the river j on every side of it rose a perfect 
forest of fruit-trees of every kind, now in the fullest of 
their blossom and the greenest of their leaf. When I 
had once been recognised as a favourite attendant of the 
great man of the day, the newly-appointed governor of 
Bagdad, I was admitted as a chartered lounger where- 
ever I chose to go. I took, as it happened, a peculiar 
fancy to Rustoom Beg's garden, in the quiet seclusion of 
which I found fitter opportunity than elsewhere for the 
solitude that, naturally enough, I often desired ; and no 
hindrance was put to my entering it and remaining there 
at any time or hour of the day. And thus it came about 
in this very garden that — but what good would there be 
in relating it ? Lost is lost, to me at least, — let it rest.'' 
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Here Hermann stopped short in his narration and looked 
down^ with a flashed and troubled face. 

Less intelligence than Tanfawee possessed mighty 
under the circamstances of the story and its teller^ hav'e 
sufficed to divine in a general way the nature both of the 
occurrence and of the loss thus alluded to by his young 
friend. He considered a moment^ and then said^ in a 
tone of studied cheerfulness^ — 

'' What was it that happened to you there ? Tell me, 
my dear fellow ; you may rely on my keeping the know- 
ledge of it to myself; and I for my part cannot consent 
to remain in ignorance of anything that so nearly con- 
cerns you, as, by your manner, this would seem to do/' 

Haying said this, he put his hand gently on Hermann's 
shoulder, adding, '' And then ? " The request was, per- 
haps, dictated in part by curiosity, but more by the 
sincere sympathy which is proper to all large minds. 
Hermann felt and valued it, yet could scarcely even then 
bring himself to comply. 

Let me alone," he answered without looking up. 

I shall certainly break down and make a fool of myself 
if I try to tell it. Besides, it is useless to recur to it 
now ; that cord has been cut for ever.*' 

'^How are you so certain that it has been indeed 
cut f Surely she is not dead ? " rejoined the Arab Beg, 
aiming a conjectural arrow in the dark. 
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Hermann suddenly raised his head. ''Dead? no^ I 
trust I God forbid that. Bat how did you come to say 
' she ' ? who told you about her ? Have you then heard 
any news of her ? If so^ for God's sake let me know it 
at once^'' he added with almost painful eagerness of 
voice and manner. 'J^antawee smiled. 

''As if I needed,'' said he, "to be told in so many 
words that there was a woman of some sort in the affair ; 
or to hope, for your sake anyhow, that she is yet alive 
and well. How should I know more ? I, who am igno- 
rant of her very name and parentage, that is, till you 
choose to tell me? Why, your own expressions, boy, 
have as good as acknowledged that you fell in love ; and 
yet, from your tone in speaking of it, I see no reason 
why I should not hope that the object of your love is 
now aUve." He then continued in a more serious man- 
ner, " Come, my brother ; now that you have let me this 
far into the secret, you may as well make me your confi- 
dant for the rest. God is merciful ; perhaps I may be of 
use to you even in this ; 'Help cometh from whence thou 
knowest, and from whence thou knowest not ' ; must I," 
— with a slight smile, — ""quote the Koran to you, who 
are so much better a Mahometan than myself? " 

The German's face brightened up a little, but he made 
no direct reply. He looked silently over the ship's side> 
first towards the distant blue outline of the Syrian coast. 
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then jast coming into sight above the low-lying haze of 
noon ; next he gazed into the dark-blue water close at 
hand under the ship ; at last^ with an altered and some- 
what thickened voice, which however cleared as he con- 
tinued, he resumed his narrative. 

'' More than a week had already passed since our first 
arrival at Diar-Bekr, when, one lovely morning, I felt 
irresistibly inclined to spend an idle hour or two in the 
garden I just now mentioned, there to enjoy at leisure 
the bright sun and the fresh air, of both of which there 
was a grievous deficiency in the khan where we lodged 
within the town. Sa'eed, who was always willing to do 
me a friendly turn, had promised that he would be at 
hand to attend the Pasha^s call, and replace me in case 
my services were required during my absence ; and our 
master's easy temper might safely be relied on to take 
no serious notice of so immaterial a substitution. 

'^ This arrangement made, I went out alone in the 
town ; and, passing under the high-arched town gates, 
followed a narrow paved lane, fenced in by blind walls 
on either side, and dark with overhanging trees, till I 
reached a low door which gave a private and scarcely 
observable entrance into Bustoom Beg^s garden. 

'' Here I wandered about in search of a quiet comer 
to sit in, and soon perceived at the further end of the 
enclosure, a good way off the Beg^s own house, a pretty 
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little kiosk, two storeys high. The green shutters of 
the windows were closed, and the entrance-door locked \ 
but, on looking up, I perceived that half the lower or 
ground storey was covered by a flat plaster roof, the 
other half only being crowned by the upper room. It 
now occurred to me that this open piece of roof, which 
was, I should say, only some twelve or thirteen feet dis- 
tant from the ground, would, of all others, be the place 
best fitted for my present purpose, namely, the combined 
enjoyment of solitude, laziness, and fresh air ; while its 
seclusion seemed likely to secure me against any un- 
timely disturbance* One difficulty only remained ; the 
inside was shut, and there were no steps on the outside 
by which to get up ; but, for my good luck, there grew 
not far from the wall of the kiosk a tall pear-tree, and 
the branches sloped most conveniently towards the 
building. So, clambering up the tree till I came to the 
nearest point of approximation, I half dropped, half 
sprang on the terrace* Once there, I took a survey of 
my position. 

*'It commanded a lovely, though not an extensive, view. 
The height of the roof itself, joined to the slightly rising 
ground on which the summer-house was built, enabled 
me just to overlook the low fruit-trees and their tangled 
branches, which now formed a mottled network of burst- 
ing spring : white, pink, and tender green, all over the 
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garden. Close by me, one great tree, — I fancy I see it 
yet, — a sort of Persian acacia, towered far above the 
rest, and thrust forth heavy spikes of lilac flowers amid 
its exuberant leaves; elsewhere a few aspiring boughs 
started up at random between me and the farther hori- 
zon, but did not wholly conceal it. 

''On one side, the left, I could distinguish, a good 
hundred yards off, the lattices and painted walls of Rus- 
toom Beg^s house, partly visible through the openings 
in the foliage; but by a little care in selecting my post, 
I found that I could put the impenetrable mass of the 
acacia-tree between myself and any danger of observation 
from that quarter. On the other side, near my right, was 
the brown stone and earth wall of another garden, evea 
more thickly planted, it seemed, than that in which I 
was; and from thence, through a screen of vigorous 
evergreens, mingled with rose-bushes and other shrubs^ 
and full of chirping fluttering birds, I could hear issuing 
the fitful plash of a running fountain. Beyond this 
second garden stretched a long house-roof, just showing 
a range of windows apparently belonging to a haram, for 
all were closely latticed. A small white minaret, that of 
some suburban mosque, peeped over the roof-line ; there 
were no other signs of buildings in that quarter. 

*'But in front of where I stood, looking towards the 
south-east, a break among the rounded clusters of the 
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tree-tops indicated where flowed the rapid Tigris, ^ now 
in its spring-flood; and further on I caught silvery 
gleams of the river- windings here and there; more 
distant rose on the extreme plain the blue summits of 
the Karajah-Dagh range, bare and sharp from out the 
dark thickets that patched the mountain-sides. Of the 
town itself hardly anything was visible ; the small upper 
room, against the wall of which I leaned, but into 
which I could not obtain entrance, shut it out from 



view. 



Here Hermann abruptly broke ofil Then, '' You may 
wonder, perhaps," he said, ^' I almost do so myself, at 
my minute remembrance of all these objects and circum- 
stances ; but the fact is that I have so often re- pictured 
them every one in my imagination, that forgetf ulness of 
the smallest detail would be much more difiicult to me 
than memory/' 

He paused ; but 'J'antawee said nothing, awaiting in 
silence till the narrator should of himself resume his tale, 
which, though not without an evident effort, at last he 
did. 

*^ The sun was warm as well as bright. I drew back 
from the heat of its rays into the shade afforded by the 



^ The Arab name is Dijleb, but I substitute the other, because 
better known. 
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acacia on my right hand, seated myself comfortably with 
my back against the upper chamber wall, lighted a small 
travelling-pipe which I usually carried about with me, 
and felt — for one who had so lately been a European and 
a Christian — ^very Mahometan, Oriental, and imaginative. 

'^Through the light curls of blue smoke that hung 
before me slowly widening in the still warm air, the 
world seemed to lie open at my feet. I was young, 
strong, healthy, and — at any rate I thought so, smile 
as you may — handsome, clever, and perfectly fearless. 
Why should not I, as so many others had already done, 
make the East my home, its customs my customs, its 
people my people, its prophet my prophet, and its God 
my God? — ^here Tan^awee smiled in good earnest, but 
with a very sarcastic smile — why not win its fortunes, 
and live its best and most prosperous life? To have 
commenced my career as a slave, was, I already knew, 
no obstacle ; a help, rather, to the highest success. 

" Then my mood changed, though why I could not 
tell, and another train of thought succeeded. It carried 
me back to the Saxon townlet of my birth, and my 
father's old house near the gate ; the half -wild garden 
around me recalled to my mind, as though in bitter 
irony, the careful cultivation of our commonest fields ; 
the crumbling plaster of the kiosk walls at my side con- 
trasted with the memory of the well-maintained neatness 
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of our poorest dwellings; the Karajah mountains con- 
jured up before me the Carpathians ; the Tigris brought 
back the Danube. How loved and lovely those! how 
weary these ! I remembered, too, the intelligent con- 
verse, the prudent forethought, the steady diligence of 
our German townsmen ; the busy honesty, the healthful 
home-life of our villagers ; and all the bright visions of 
but a minute past were dimmed, and faded away as I 
sadly thought how one hour of such life, now mine no 
longer, one acre of Europe, were in truth worth more 
than long years of dreamy Eastern listlessness, and a 
whole kingdom of unfertilized unprofitable Asia. 

" This mood, also, as the former had done, passed over 
me like the swell of a deep ocean wave on a calm day, 
and did not return. I knew not that it was the death- 
throe of a past life, the birth-throb of a new one. 

''Meanwhile, two hours must have elapsed, during 
which time I had filled and smoked three pipes, and had 
finally settled down into a state of mind neither precisely 
desponding nor cheerful, but calm, somewhat serious, 
and, on the whole, inclining to a not ungrateful melan- 
choly. I was in a manner at home, yet a stranger ; I 
had many hopes, but many regrets also. 

" Noon drew on ; the sun mounted higher and higher ; 
the birds were silent under the leaves ; the shadow of my 
acacia-tree narrowed up against the wall, and the hot 
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glare was fast encroaching on the shelter in which I sat. 
I began to think that it' was time for me to retam to 
matter-of-fact life^ and to see what my companions were 
after^ and whether the Pasha might not have discovered 
and been displeased at my absence ; but I felt too lazy 
to do so at once^ and half wished that some one would 
come to fetch me off^ and so give me an immediate mo- 
tive for quitting my retreat. 

*' While thus undecided, and idly lingering on from 
one minute to another, I heard a sound as of several 
voices in the garden : not Eustoom Beg's garden, but 
that on the other side of the wall, on my right. At first 
I scarcely gave them any attention; but they continued, 
and sounded so lively and cheerful, that my curiosity was 
ultimately awakened. So I rose, and coming forward to 
the extreme edge of the roof, gazed over the nearer fruit- 
trees into the dense mass of green spread out beyond, 
whence the voices, which by their tone did not seem to 
be those of men, or even of women, but rather of girls 
at play, proceeded more distinctly than before. A kind 
of furrow-like depression in the bough-tops indicated that 
the trees thereabouts were parted into a narrow avenue, 
and a thick clump at the hither end looked like the leafy 
dome of a natural arbour. 

*' Grazing down where the foliage was thinner, and the 
boughs interlaced less jealously over the path beneath, I 
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discerned^ mucli to tny satisfaction^ the glance of figures^ 
female beyond a doubt, in light-coloured dresses, mo- 
ving to and fro ; while, from the rapid changes in their 
posture, and the frequency of their bright sudden laugh, 
I conjectured them, and rightly, to be engaged in some 
girlish sport. Whoever the players might be, they were 
certainly quite unconscious of being overlooked ; and I 
had full leisure to watch their game as best I might, 
not without a growing eagertfess for a better view. It 
was some time before I obtained it ; at last, through a 
gap in the leaves, I caught sight of a face, a tolerably 
pretty one, but — oh ! disappointment — of a dusky brown 
colour, an Abyssinian's, it seemed. As it happened, 
the eyes were fortunately directed elsewhere, and did not 
take cognizance of me. ' Girls,' said I to myself, ' and, 
beyond question, belonging to the big house yonder; 
they have, I suppose, come out of the haram ^ for a romp 
in the garden: only slave-girls after all; that dark- 
skinned young la4y is evidently one of the category. 
Best so, perhaps, since thus I run no serious risk by 
prying.' 

*' With somewhat abated interest I continued to watch 
the leafy openings; not, however, in hopes of seeing 
through them anything much superior to what had al- 

^ The rooms allotted exclasiyely to female and domestic uses. 
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ready appeared, and intending soon to descend from my 
look-ont, and return as I had come. I was mistaken — 
fatally mistaken, some would say — ^you for one, perhaps. 
I will not say so. 

'■ The very next face that came, as though in a frame- 
work of foliage and flowers, before me, was as fair as the 
first had been dark, — only the hair, the eyebrows, and 
the eyes were deep brown, almost black, and the cheeks 
ruddy with health. Round the white forehead, and 
noosing the long tresses behind, ran a slender band of 
crimson velvet, sealed with gold; gold ornaments also 
were tangled in the glossy hair. Of form and stature I 
could at the moment distinguish nothing, except a few 
gleams of a white dress, indistinctly seen through the 
net-like boughs ; but I felt sure that the beauty unseen 
fully corresponded to that on which I now for the first 
happy time fed my eyes, — they had never been so fed 
before. 

" Everything else disappeared around me. I was still 
gazing — ^and how could a lad of scarcely eighteen years 
refrain from gazing on that perfect face ? — praise be to 
Him who created it ! — forgetful in my eagerness alike of 
caution and concealment; when by chance — i£, indeed, 
chance it was, and not rather destiny, hers and mine — 
the girl's eyes turned in the direction where I half stood, 
half crouched forward on the narrow roof, and looked 
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full into mine. An instant after she had moved away^ 
and was hidden from my sight among the trees. A 
pause followed ; then I heard a voice, her voice I was 
sure — a clear, bright voice, like that of a singing bird — 
calling out something, but what I could not understand, 
to the companions of her play. Whatever the words 
may have been, their meaning was soon made evident by 
the result ; for, after a few moments of seemingly capri- 
cious hurry and bustle, betrayed by the irregular move- 
ments of the shaken sprays overhead, there was a patter- 
ing sound as of many footsteps retreating in the direction 
of the house. 

''When every one else was gone, and all was quiet 
around, she, the same, came gently, almost stealthily, 
forward to an opening among the trees, and fixed her 
gaze steadily on me, scanning me with calm, deliberate 
inquiry ; while I, emboldened by I knew not what hope, 
leaned towards her from the low roof-parapet, with a look 
undoubtedly expressive of the admiration I felt. When 
she had well surveyed me, she smiled, — not passingly, 
but with a purposed smile of satisfied good-will ; then 
waited till I, recovering in a measure my dazed percep- 
tions, acknowledged with look and gesture the meaning 
of her smile. She then turned her face upwards, and 
pointing with her finger, slowly moved it along the sky 
till it indicated the quarter of the afternoon sun ; raised 
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botli hands a little to each side of the head ^ and looked 
inquiringly towards me. Love's guesses are quick, but 
sure ; I understood that she meant to designate the period 
of 'Asr,* and that she and I might then have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting : gladly I nodded intelligence and 
assent. Once more she smiled — a smile of joyous cheer- 
fulness that would alone have sufficed to enslave a heart 
much more difficult of conquest than mine — and in- 
stantly after disappeared amid the grove. I waited, 
without thought or motion, till the last real or fancied 
indication of her presence had vanished from sight and 
hearing ; even then I remained where I was standing for 
a few minutes longer on my now lonely watching place, 
dazzled with sunlight, hope, and love. 

" Rousing myself at last by the remembrance of the 
promised afternoon, I scrambled down to the ground, 
and, carefully avoiding the risk of observation, crept 
back out of the enclosure, whence, with superfluous cir- 
cuitousness, I made my homeward way to the khan. 
There I learnt from Sa^eed that no inquiries had been 
made about me during my three hours of absence : so 
far all was well. Next followed an interval of strange 

^ The position assumed by those who make the Mahometan 
call to prayer. 

' ' Asr is half-way between noon and sunset ; it is the third of 
the five times appointed for daily prayer among Mahometans. 
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unreality, most like a waking dream, in which my outer 
self was conversing with my travelling comrades aboat 
their morning doings, and saying as little as possible 
about my own, while with the others I partook of our 
customary noonday curds, bread, and white cheese ; and 
afterwards sat with them idly smoking a nargheelah, 
during the dead time of day between noon and 'Asr, in a 
room that seemed to me like a closed prison, and hours 
that would not come to an end. Inwardly I was occu- 
pied all the time in devising some plausible pretext for 
slipping away again alone unobserved. Pasha, master, 
journey, comrades, and the rest had suddenly become fpr 
me mere unmeaning phantoms; and the only truth of 
life seemed to be in that garden, across that wall. 

" Unable to bear it longer, I made some unmeaning 
excuse for my restlessness, and left the khan a good half 
hour before the appointed moment. Traversing town 
and gardens I reached the inclosure, which I entered, 
not by the door as hitherto, but through a broken-down 
aperture in the wall, near the kiosk. No need to say 
how guardedly, how cautiously, I crept on between bush 
and tree, how I dreaded to meet some servant, some 
gardener, anybody; a dog even would have alarmed 
me. Luckily everything lay hushed and quiet in the 
warm sleepy afternoon; neither men nor dogs were 
stirring. 

D 
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^'Witli greater circumspection than I had used the 
time before, I clomb the pear-tree by the kiosk side, 
dropped warily on the roof, and waited with anxious im- 
patience the call to the prayers of 'A§r ; though not ex- 
actly, I allow, with the intention of taking part in them 
myself. One moment I feared that they must somehow 
be over, and have passed unobserved: the next, that 
by some strange and unprecedented chance they would 
never be announced that day. So I sat, my eyes riveted 
on the upper gallery of the minaret just visible above the 
roof -line of the house — her house, as I now was aware ; 
till, after what appeared to me an endless delay, I saw 
a figure, dark -cloaked and white-turbaned, issue slowly 
from the little side door of the tower, and pause awhile ; 
then it raised its hands and uttered the Idan,^ the wel- 
come cry, that burst almost simultaneously out, from 
distance to distance, over the entire town where it lay 
hidden behind me. But minaret, crier, and prayers, were 
no longer anything to me ; I had now neither ears nor 
eyes, except for the well-noted spot in the adjoining 
garden; and in its direction sight and hearing were 
stretched, but at first to no purpose. 

^'Five minutes, hours I thought then, passed; then 



^ The call, " God is most great," and the rest, ^ith which 
Mahometans preface every aot of public worship. 
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some way off to' the left, I heard a faint rustle, a footfall ; 
next a small white pebble was thrown over the garden - 
wall from the same direction; an instant later, a second 
pebble followed ; and a low chirp, resembling the call of 
a wood-bird, was thrice repeated. Without hesitation, I 
crept softly down &om the terrace, and regained the 
groond ; then went crouching along close under the wall 
towards the spot designated by the fall of the pebbles. 
The earth was damp in shadow, and the hi^h reedy grass, 
and spreading bramble-bushes that sprung up here, would 
have sufSced to screen me from view had there been 
spies at hand ; but there were none. 

"Following on I came unexpectedly to what must 
once have been a gateway of communication between the 
two gardens, but had since been roughly blocked up 
with large nnmortared stones ; one of these had been 
recently displaced, and a fresh green spray had been 
thrust through the crevice, so as to cross my path, and 
compel my notice. I stopped, removed the bough, and, 
peeping through the narrow aperture, discovered the 
peculiar whiteness of a female dress on the other side ; 
wliile I heard an encouraging ' Bismillah,' ^ gently whis- 



^ "In the name of God,*' a phrase with which Mahometans 
inaugurate every aotion, whether intending to perform it them- 
selves, or inviting others to do so. 
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pered, in a tone that to my ears gave it the more special 
meaning of ' Come, I am here waiting for you/ 

" To wrench out and to lay aside, noiselessly though 
quickly, a few more of the uncemented fragments, was 
the work of hardly a couple of minutes. A sufficient 
opening was formed. I crept through, found myself on 
the inner side, regained my feet, and at the same instant, 
by my very first forward movement, held her whom I 
sought in my arms. She had drawn her veil over her 
face, and was standing quiet and wholly unexpectant of 
so impetuous a greeting. But my passionate curiosity, 
now wrought up by protracted expectation to its highest 
pitch, gave no time for check or parley; and all her 
laughing resistance did not hinder my raising the light 
gauze from her features, and saluting her, — as any lad of 
eighteen would have saluted any girl under like circum- 
stances. 

'' On my life, Tantawee, believe me or not, I had thus 
far intended nothing more. I did not know my own 
heart; I knew hers still less. A boyish freak, an 
adventure, a stolen kiss, a laugh, a short hour^s pleasant 
chat, perhaps another kiss at parting, and so home; 
if I had anything in my mind, that was all. But when, 
hastily disentangling herself from my hold, she drew 
back with a gesture of disapproval, and I saw her there 
before me, her unveiled face all in a glow, and looking 
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half astonished reproof^ half smiling pardon^ I was at 
once abashed^ overcome, entranced, enslaved, and'^ — 
Hermann added slowly and in an undertone — ^^ enslaved, 
come what may, for ever. I Washed till I felt my very 
scalp bum ; and stood mute and helpless in her presence, 
like one waiting his award of death or life from a word, 
a sign ; without thought, will, or being of my own but 
what she might herself please to give me/^ 

''Very lover-like, if not very wise," interposed T^n- 
tawee; ''and good proof that either you were very 
susceptible, or she very beautiful; or both, perhaps. 
Can you describe her to me ? " 

Hermann replied, — " I have already told you that she 
was fair, bright-complexioned, dark-haired, and dark- 
eyed; further, she was tall, nearly of my height; her 
age about two years less than mine, that is, scarce 
sixteen. God!'* he added with a vehement outburst, 
" what shall I say of her, what should I say ? Words 
can only dishonour that perfect beauty. 

"With a look that at once implied command and 
imposed caution, and putting her finger on her lips, 
she made me a sign to follow her. We went on through 
a thick tangle of laurel-bushes, she leading the way, 
and always keeping close to the wall, till we reached 
a sort of recess, formed by the ruin of what must once 
have been a small outhouse, now more than half un- 
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roofed, and branched over by garden-trees on every 
side ; a little clambering over a fragment of wall brought 
ns into the interior: it was an absolute hiding-place. 
Once within, my guide seated herself, and indicated to 
me a place close beside her. I sat down, but did not 
venture to speak first. 

" ' Tou are one of K!ara-Mustapha-Oghloo's men, are 
you not ? ' she asked. 
I answered, ' Yes.' 

' Tell me, then, your history ; who you are, whence 
you came, and how you were brought into his service. 
I have heard,' she continued, 'the strangest stories 
about you, and I wish to know the truth from yourself. 
Speak out, my brother, fear nothing. I am your sister, 
and will not betray you to harm ; do you doubt me ?' 

" She spoke gently, afiectionately ; every word of 

• 

hers, but most 'brother,' and 'sister,' thrilled me with 
a flow of life unknown to me before. Yet there was in 
her manner a something of decision and authority, which 
would have of itself obliged me, even had I been less 
inclined than I was, to give her, as I now unhesitatingly 
did, an exact though concise account of my past years, 
and more particularly of the circumstances which had 
resulted in bringing me to Diar-Bekr. 

"When I had finished, she smiled her own sweet 
smile; said, 'I knew already from your looks that you 
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could not fail to be of good race and family \* and gave 
me her hand. 

''I kissed it^ this time not less respectfully than 
lovingly ; and^ still holding it in mine^ for she did not 
withdraw it, said, ' And now, my sister, I have told you 
all about myself; but who are you V 

*' 'I am,' she answered, ' the daughter of the Sheykh' 
Asa'ad the Sheybanee. They call me Zahra'; and my 
father is by marriage connected, though he hardly likes 
to own it, with Bustoom Agha, the very same on the 
roof of whose kiosk I saw you this noon. The house 
and garden in which you now are belong to us ; but the 
^eater portion of our land lies westerly, all along the 
river, below the bridge. And,' she added laughingly, 
' that your curiosity may be fully satisfied, ' I have two 
elder brothers, but no sister.' 

'^'Asa'ad the Sheybanee,' 'I repeated; 'that is not a 
Turkish sounding name.' 

" ' Certainly it is not,' she replied, with a look almost 
of contempt; 'it is Arab, and of the best of the Arabs. 
Our family,' she went on, ' is a principal one among the 
great tribe of Benoo-Sheyban; a branch, if you know it 
not, of the famous Babeea'h Clan, settled here from the 



^ A title given to any elderly and respectable man of a tribe, but 
not necessarily implying authority. 
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oldest times, long before the Prophet ; and of whom a 
few families yet survive in these northern lands, un- 
tainted by Turkish or Persian blood; and of such 
are we/ 

"' Dearest Zahra', my sister, my love,' said I, 'be of 
what race and family you may, you are for me the 
noblest as the loveliest upon earth/ 

'* She laughed again. ' My little brother Ahmed, you 
are yet a stranger in these our countries; wait a few 
years more, and you will begin to understand the true 
value of blood, and what is noble, what base. Mean- 
while, to our family pride you are already indebted for 
thus much, that I am here on the present day to meet 
you; otherwise,' with something of a sigh, 'it might not 
have been so/ 

" Eagerly I inquired her meaning. After some reserve 
on her part, which yielded only to the impetuosity of my 
questioning, she told me that she had been for a long 
while past repeatedly demanded in marriage by Begs and 
Aghas,^ of the land; but that the Sheykh, her father, 
holding all these visitors for little better than 'Ajem,' 

had rejected them, and instead had betrothed her to a 

— . — ^ — — t ■ 

^ The former of these titles corresponds more or less to our 
" Sir/' and is most often hereditary ; the latter to oar ** Esquire// 
and is personal ; both have a semi-military significance. 

^ Barbarians. 
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distant cousin from among their own tribe of Benoo- 
Sheyban, now among lances and camels in the uplands of 
Nejd.^ In a word, to a well-to-do young Bedouin chief, 
by name the Emeer* Daghfel ; who was on some future 
day to come and claim her for his own, and take her with 
him back to the south. For the moment, a family feud, 
no rare occurrence in the tribe, had delayed the favoured 
cousin's arrival at Diar-Bekr ; but he was expected there 
towards the end of the year, or, at furthest, in the 
following spring. 

''All this she explained to me in a very simple matter- 
of-fact way, yet hesitatingly at times, and with an evi- 
dent reluctance that appeared to have for object quite 
as much the facts themselves, as the recounting of them. 
While she was speaking I remained silent, stupidly 
gazing at the chequered sunlight on the wall of the 
shed, but inwardly in a tumult of passion that increased 
every moment. A thousand projects crossed my mind, 
countless plans and chances; all alike fatal to the hopes 
of my Arab rival — ^for such I already considered the 
Emeer Daghfel, God curse him I — and favourable to my 
own ; and all alike impossible. After a pause she turned 
towai:ds me. 



^ Central Arabia, the word means " highlands." 

^ This is a title of authority given to the head or leader of a clan. 
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" ' My dear brother,' she resumed in a more cheerfal, 
yet a tender tone; 'what are you so deep in thought 
about ? Why do you torment yourself with these things ? 
What will be, will be. Let the present suflBce, the 
future belongs to God/ 

''As she spoke, I leaned somewhat forward, and 
looked her full in the face. There was a new glow on 
her cheek, a brightness in her eye. I could not, all 
inexperienced as I was, consciously read their meaning, 
but I felt it; and I knew within myself that which 
my reasoned thoughts could neither comprehend nor 
reach. 

" ' The present I ' I exclaimed, ' let it suflBce ! you tell 
me. But, my sister, answer me, in God's name 
answer me, what is then the present?' I choked as 
I s&id it. 

" ' It is yours, all yours, Al^imed, my brother.' She 
dropped her look with the words. Her hand, white, 
slender, yet firmly knit, lay in mine ; I pressed it ; the 
pressure was returned. 

" ' Zahra ' I ' She raised her head ; her eyes met mine. 
'Zahra', do you love me ?' Both her hands were clasped 
between mine as I said it. 

" ' I do,' she answered. 

" All was still ; the head of each leaned on the other's 
neck. Hope, fear, thought, past, future, everything had 
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vanished frora before me ; I only knew that I was loved 
— that I loved, and was happy, 

'' The sun-rays at our feet moved upwards, and glowed 
fall on us where we sat. Again, but now with greater 
freedom of feeling and speech, we were engaged in talk 
and laugh, in question and answer; we seemed to be 
really brother and sister brought up together from child- 
hood. You smile incredulously, T^^tawee; but I tell 
you that such was the entire excellence of her maiden 
purity, such the simple dignity of her undoubting frank- 
ness, that instead of being tempted to presume on her 
avowed affection, I now became more than ever ashamed 
of my own first boyish coarseness of demeanour; and 
imagined her, or anyhow thought that I imagined her, 
a newly-acquired sister, in whom I felt, revived and 
intensified tenfold, all the long-repressed affections and 
memories of family and home. It was not only thus, it 
was far more, but I did not know it then; I knew it 
afterwards, but not that hour nor that day.'^ 

'^Jameel and Botheynah, or Mejnoon-'Aamir and 
Leyla^ over again,'' remarked fantawee. "To make 
love with much warmth, yet more self-restraint; to be 
content to give and receive the assurance of longing 



' Celebrated Arab lovers; Jameel and Mejnoon were both first- 
rate poets. 
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love alone, without hope of attainment, aa though the 
mind were everything and the body nothing ; and thus 
to remain through e^ery vicissitude of life, constant to 
honour in spite of opportunity, to virtue in spite of 
passion, and to attachment in spite of separation, how- 
ever prolonged ; and all this till the hour of death itself, 
an hour welcomed as the seal of inviolable fidelity. This 
is a thing, I believe, of no rare occurrence among Arab 
youths and maidens ; at least it was so before the gross 
lessons of Mahometan materialism. Indeed those lessons 
have been but partially learnt even now, thank Heaven, 
by the Arab tribes in their own native land; though 
thoroughly appreciated and practised by Turks, Koordes, 
Persians, and their like. The wonder to me is, not that 
your Zahra^ should have been such, but how her refine- 
ment and self- command communicated themselves to, 
or at least subdued, your coarser European nature/' 

Hermann listened thoughtfully ; then continued. 

'' All this I understood afterwards, and I felt it even 
then, indistinctly indeed, yet enough to impose on me 
a sense of bashfulness, mixed with a kind of awe, as for 
a superior being, which intensified while it repressed 
the daring of more passionate desire. But I was less 
disposed to analyse than to enjoy. Enough; we re- 
mained thus, forgetful, I at least, of the world and all 
belonging to it outside of our happy hiding-place; till 
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the lengthening sunbeams^ breaking in more and more 
level through the leafy screen aroand ns^ warned ns of 
approaching evening. She was the first to give the 
sign of parting. 

'^'And when again^ dearest Zahra'7' said I^ as I 
clasped her hands within mine. 

'''Not to-morrow/ she answered; 'there might be 
danger ; but the day af ter^ early in the mornings at the 
first call to prayer^ yon will find me here.^ 

"I pleaded hard for a meeting the very next day; 
bat she instead repeated her cautioning^ and warned me 
against rashness^ and the perils that it might bring 
upon us both; while I could not but admit that she 
knew best. Beluctantly I .assented to the more distant 
date. We rose; she held out her hand; I kissed it; 
then^ urged by a sudden impulse which I could not 
resist^ I clasped her once more in my arms. She sighed^ 
then smiled^ and returned my embrace. Stooping down^ 
I snatched a small blue flower from the ground close 
by, and thrust it into the breast-fold of her dress. She 
looked round an instant for something to reciprocate 
the pledge ; then hastily detached a thin gold coin from 
among the many plaited in her long dark hair, and gave 
it me : I shall carry it to my grave, if I ever have one.'^ 

^ About an hoar and a quarter before sunrise. 
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Hermann broke oS, and^ with a half instinctive move- 
ment^ pat his hand to his breast^ paused^ and then more 
deliberately drew oat a little leather poachy black and 
embroidered with gold; it was carefally sewn np, and 
a slender silver chain secured it aboat his neck. In 
silence he kissed it^ and slowly returned it to its place ; 
then looked down over the ship's side^ and drew his 
hand twice or thrice across his face. 

'^ Poor boy !" said Tanfawee. 

Both were silent for a few minates. Hermann then 
looked ap again^ and resumed. 

'* I could go on for ever with the story of those days, 
the twelve days that followed, — so fresh in my memory 
is every incident, every word, every look ; but it would 
do me little good, and would interest you still less. A. 
dream^ however vivid, remains, when told, a dream only, 
at least for the hearers; and who cares for another 
man's dreams? Let me then pass over in words that 
which never can pass from my heart : — it is my heart. 

" We met five times more, always in the same place, 
and each time with increasing, deepening l6ve; yet 
in outward demonstration we were always true to our- 
selves, she naturally and of herself, I from her influence ; 
and we never overpassed the self-imposed limits of our 
first hour. She was my sister, I her brother, — ^she my 
queen, I her slave. Such was my dream, hers too 
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perhaps; tho hour of waking had not yet arrived, 
certainly not for me, 

'^ Bat the future ?* How were we to maintain mutual 
knowledge of each other's state^ and even of our where- 
abonts? My own departure was near; and^ besides^ 
her betrothed suitor might arrive sooner than expected ? 
What assurance was there then of our meeting again ? 
and under what circumstances should we meet^ — she 
and I ? and what would be in the end of it ? We dis- 
cussed many plans^ — most of them of my imagining 
rather than hers^ — but could arrange nothing feasible. 
We could only refer ourselves to chance^ destiny, Provi- 
dence, — ^what you will, — and agree to be satisfied in the 
meantime as best we might with remembrance, and with 
the unshaken assurance that no separation, no change, 
could diminish our love. I, for my part, bore it much 
worse than she did, or outwardly seemed to do. What- 
ever may have been — were, indeed, as I afterwards 
learnt too well — her feelings, she veiled their intensity 
under a calm that was wholly beyond me. Had I been 
less sure of her heart, I might almost have imagined 
her indifferent to our parting. Grievously should I 
have wronged her; it was only the quiet composure 
of a strong, deep nature, too sure of itself to acknowledge 
the possibility of being influenced by circumstance and 
change. Of the two I was much the less manly, and 



1 
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continued to suggest many wild and impracticable 
schemes^ which she gently put aside. 

"'Till my coasin^ the Bmeer, arrives,' said she, 'I 
shall have no difficulty in keeping my own ; and while 
here, I am to all intents mistress of myself and of my 
doings ; nor do I think that there is much likelihood of 
his coming this year. It is certain that summer will have 
set in before matters can have quieted down among the 
clans in Nejd, and then Daghfel and his party must 
nieeds defer their journey hitherward till the cooler 
season. They will not be at Diar-Bekr, I can vouch 
for it, till next spring, at soonest. Meanwhile, you, 
Ahmed, — clever, brave, handsome, likely lad that you 
are, — ought, if all goes right, to have got your freedom 
before the year is out, and then — * 

'^ She paused, and continued in a lower voice, — ' No 
lock, you know, but patience has the key. You will, in 
one way or other, find out where I am; and be well 
assured that, tide what may, I shall ever be the same 
for you, Ahmed, my brother ! my love ! ' 

« She broke off, as if unwilling to trust herself longer 
to words. She had already given me, and I had noted 
down, the names of some Arab kinsmen of hers in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad, from whom I might, by 
inquiry, get such general information about her people 
as would, united with the knowledge previously acquired, 
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suffice to keep me acquainted with the leading cir- 
cnmstances of the family^ and thus indirectly with her 
own. 

'^ ' I shall cry often and bitterly till we meet again/ 
said I. ' Will yon cry for me, Zahra ' ? I do not think 
you will.' 

'^'Yes, I shall j not much, perhaps, for I am not 
usuaUy given to crying,'— the tone of her words was 
cheerful, almost sportive, and I felt half ashamed of 
myself, — ' but I shall always think of you, day and night. 
We shall meet again yet.' 

'^ I could not answer her ; my words, my breath itself, 
were stifled in my throat. One last embrace, and we 
had parted. Under the broad grey dawn, now rapidly 
brightening into sunrise, I crept back through the 
garden and along the well-known lane ; but all around 
me looked changed and strange. It seemed to me that 
at every step my very soul was being wrenched out 
of me, — as though it had been fixed there where I left 
her, and I had to pass on, moving, yet dead, soulless, 
lifeless." 

"Poor fellow!" again interjected Ta^taw^e. And 
then — " Love at first sight, as in the stories." 

"I have often since thought that over," said Her- 
niaun, "and wondered whether the common saying, — 
'Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight?' — ^be 

£ 
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true in the ordinary run of cases^ as it certainly was in 
mine. I know that in popular tales^ snch as are nightly 
recited to the aadience of the kahwah^ or at daytime 
in the street^ the first meeting of those whom pre- 
existent sympathy in some former state of being, as you 
I suppose, would explain it, or, to my thinking, the 
more matter-of-fact bias of mind, or matter, or both, 
in this world of ours, has determined for lovers, is of 
course a very important event, a sort of turning-point 
in life (though, indeed, life is, to say truth, all turning- 
points, only most often unremarked), not to be lightly 
passed over or feebly sketched in story. 

^^My own instance,^' he continued, ^^did certainly 
correspond with the favourite romance-type, that of 
^Antarah, or Ghareeb,* and other heroes of tradition and 
the 'Thousand and One Nights/ Only I cannot but 
observe that all these are made-up histories ; and in such 
it becomes necessary to introduce the lovers and their 
love, not less to the hearers, than to each other ; a thing 
best done by a sudden and startling surprise, — a passion 
flaring up into full blaze the instant it has been kindled ; 
and to this necessity of the narrator, rather than to the 
truth, I set down the wonderful eflScacy which they 



* Two well-known Arab characters, &moas in stories of love 
and war. 
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attribute to first sight in almost every romance. But 
in real life I imagine that the whole matter is often very 
common-place^ and so gradual that it is hardly noticed 
by the persons themselves, or even by those about them. 
And thus it may happen, — does, I suspect, happen in 
four instances out of five, — that Mejnoon and Leyla^ 
have met and conversed together some- ten, twenty, fifty 
times even before the first dream of love interrupts the 
previously total slumber of that capricious passion.^' 

Tan^awee listened patiently; then said, '^You are 
getting as far out of my depth as, thank God, out of my 
experience ; still, so far as I can manage to understand 
your theory, I do not agree with it. On the contrary, 
what happened to you is, from all I hear on these 
matters, much the more common order of things, any- 
how where love is concerned; marriage, as every one 
knows, is quite a different afiair.^' 

" In these countries," replied Hermann, '^ you may 
very likely be right ; but I was thinking of the subject 
in a more general way. Though I was only a lad when 
kidnapped from Rosenau, I had already lived there long 
enough to see and to understand much of what went 
on about me, and to form a tolerably distinct idea of our 



' The names of these two have become proverbial in the East 
for sudden and passionate love. 
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own country manners and social condition; besides^ it 
is a topic on whicli I have often reflected since. 

'^ Now in Europe, you may perhaps have heard, there 
is no fixed barrier, or at most only a very slight one, 
between the every-day intercourse of the sexes; they 
inhabit the same rooms, sit at the same table, eat to- 
gether, work together, play together ; they are familiar 
with each other's faces even before they have learned 
to think, let alone to love ; and the sight of a pretty girl 
has nothing in it to startle or overpower a youth of 
seventeen ; unless, indeed, the beauty be very uncommon, 
or the circumstances exceptional. He and she, if of 
similar rank and station, have been trained at long hand 
to look on each other, first as playmates, then, it may be, 
as fellow scholars, as every-day companions, as friends ; 
and thus the transition from acquaintance to love is 
imperceptible, step after step ; it follows on thought and 
trial ; nay, the intention of falling in love often, I believe, 
precedes the fact itself. Prosaic, you will say. It is not 
the less true though ; and from my remembrances, how- 
ever boyish, of Bosenau, Kronstadt, and the rest, I can 
assure you that what I have just described is generally 
the fact, at least among us Saxons.^' 

'^ Very sensible, no doubt, though a trifle flat,'' re- 
joined Tan tawee ; ^'you, Ahmed, however, seem to have 
behaved like anything bnt a genuine Saxon iu this 
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respect, nor do I fancy that you would find many such 
prudent lovers as yon make out those of your kith and 
kin to be, along the banks of the Tigris or among the 
palm-groves of Nejd/' 

'* It is custom of life, not coldness of blood, that makes 
the diflTerence with us,'' answered Hermann, not wishing 
his friend to form too low an estimate of the national 
heart, or of his in particular. *' And it is, I think, pre- 
cisely owing to the dissimilarity of social usage and 
intercourse that love here, in these Eastern regions, 
takes a different course/' 

How do you mean ? " asked his friend. 
I mean," said Hermann, ^Hhat in lands like those 
around us, or rather, alongside of us," — giving a glance 
towards the Syrian coast, the low purple outline of which 
had all that morning rimmed the sea-margin on the right, 
and now grew distincter every hour, — '' In lands, I mean, 
where religion, or custom rather, has made social separa- 
tion between man and woman the law, and intercourse 
the exception, one of two extremes must ordinarily 
follow. Either love cannot properly be said to exist at 
all from first to last, but is represented after a fashion 
by a passive acquiescence in the pre-arranged ordinances 
of parents and relatives, with now and then a tolerable 
attachment, more often absolute indifference, very rarely 
actual love, for its ultimate result; or the passion, dor- 
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mant before^ suddenly opens its eyes to find itself full- 
grown in presence of some fortuitous hap* This may 
easily happen where a youth and a girl, having already 
reached an age capable of .love in its fullest sense, and 
having never before loved or even met, — because never 
intended so much as to see each other, far less to love, — 
do yet by unforeseen circumstances come to meet. Then 
it is that the one meeting, by the very fact of its being 
unpremeditated and first, makes its entire impression at 
a blow, and becomes in good earnest the opening scene 
in a love romance, to end, not unfrequently, in a tragedy. 
For while the former, that is, the family contract proceed- 
ing, may be called the legitimate and regular method 
among you — I mean us — ^Muslims, the latter is, on the 
contrary, unauthorized, and in a manner illegal, love ; 
nor is its course likely to run smoothly. Were it indeed 
all smooth, it would hardly be worth the following. And 
thus it fell out with Jameel and Botheynah, for instance, 
thus with Mejno.on-' Aamir and Leyla ; and thus, too, it 
was with jne.^' 

To this somewhat lengthy exposition, Tantawee Beg 
made no direct reply; his mind had, while Hermann 
talked, been running on from thought to thought in quite 
an opposite direction, and while thus engaged he had 
dropped his tobacco-pouch, so that he was just then 
busied in scraping together the tobacco from the deck. 
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and retarning it to its proper place. Hermann^ for his 
part, made no attempt to continue his social or psycho- 
logical speculations; but quietly filled his own pipe, 
lighted it, and smoked awhile in silence. 

The ship drifted lazily on before a gentle, southerly 
breeze, over a sea of oily calm. With the exception of 
the two friends, almost every one, crew and passengers 
alike, lay stretched upon the planks in afternoon sleep. 

Tantawee was the first to speak. ''These topics,'' said 
he, " lie rather out of my line j and I fear that even your 
Zahra' herself— do not scowl so, my dear boy, I meant 
nothing personal — ^would not have produced much eflfect 
on me j though I own that a pretty girl, in a pleasant 
garden, on a bright spring morning, must be something 
very seductive. But every man has his way. However, 
it is not her, but your own story and adventures that I 
care about, so pray go on with them. I am hungry and 
thirsty to learn all that befell you at Bagdad, and how 
you escaped safe thence when the Pasha was killed. I 
heard of it at the time, of course ; it was talked of every- 
where; but I know no more of the real motives and 
circumstances of that dark affair than other people do, 
that is to say, next to nothing. You, I should think, 
must be more in the secret.'' 

" Unhappily I am," answered Hermann with a heavy 
sigh, and continued his narration. 
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^^ During the three weeks we spent at Diar-Bekr, I 
noticed a great change in everything connected with our 
master, the Pasha. While a suppliant in Constantinople, 
he had affected a modest, almost a humble, appearance : 
his dress was plain, his lodgings not much better than 
those of any ordinary traveller ; and the number of the 
attendants with whom he arrived at the capital scarcely 
amounted to twenty. It is true that the additions made 
there raised his suite to forty or so before we left ; but 
till the last, his men were for the most part purposely 
dispersed in out-of-the-way khans, and in distant quarters 
of Stambool; nor did they at any time appear all to- 
gether till we had already left behind us some hours of 
the' road between Scutari and Ismid on the other side of 
the water. Even during the long winter-journey through 
Anatolia, he seemed rather to avoid than to court notice ; 
and more than once we observed that he compelled our 
village guides to take us, much to our annoyance, by 
circuitous and fatiguing bye-paths, simply in order the 
better to elude the ostentatious hospitalities of sundry 
Begs, Pashas, Governors, and the like, whose residences 
happened to be situated at such or such localities on the 
main road. 

''Now all was changed. Before we had been three 
days housed in Diar-Bekr, a troop of fifty horsemen, very 
dusty, Koordes by their faces, but dressed and equipped 
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after Arab fashion, with lances, swords, matchlocks, and 
pistols, arrived from Bagdad, to meet their lord the 
Pasha ; and the profound obsequiousness of their maiiner 
toward him enabled me to conjecture, and not inaccu- 
rately, the importance of -the position he had already 
occupied in his native town, no less than the brilliancy of 
that which he was now on his way to assume. 

"But besides this, he seemed in Diar-Bekr itself, 
judging by the demeanour of the inhabitants of the place, 
to be, during his stay there, the only person of note in 
the town. Visits, invitations, cavalcades, every mark of 
honour and respect were the order of the day. The 
higher the local dignitaries, the more eager they seemed 
to court his favour; and even the common people, 
ranged in self-formed lines before the shops or along 
the roadside as he passed, saluted him with scarcely 
less reverence than they would have done the Sultan 
himself. 

^' It is a fine thing to be governor of a province in the 
East, thought I, as I recalled to mind the comparative 
simplicity and scant attendance of our own more restric- 
ted oflBcials. Yet I had when a child seen an Archduke 
of the Eoman Empire make his public entry at Kronstadt, 
amid troops, music, triumphal arches, and all manner of 
rejoicings. But the pomp which surrounded the Austrian 
Prince seemed, after a fashion, less personally his own ; 
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and the respect shown him by our Saxons and Hunga- 
rians could in intensity bear no comparison with that 
manifested by the Arabs and Koordes of Diar-Bekr for 
the representative of the Ottoman Government. 

'^ As to the Pasha himself, his manner, courteous, staid, 
and distant, was that of a man who receives nothing more 
than his natural and fully expected due. When in 
public, his eyes were generally cast downward, and he 
seldom turned his head ; but if spoken to, he raised it, 
looked the speaker full in the face, and paused a little 
before answering, in a voice that eflfectually precluded 
any approach to familiarity. But although he conducted 
himself towards the outside world with so much reserve, 
not to say haughtiness, to us, his personal attendants, 
and to me in particular, he was on the whole more affable 
and even good-natured than before ; though not always 
easily pleased, and apt at times to fall into a violent pas- 
sion, when things were not to his liking. 

"At last, one forenoon, amid much horse-careering, 
pistol-firing, and wild tumult, and with a countless escort 
of respectful valedictory attendants, made up of Begs, 
Aghas, Siphaees,^ Mollas, and what not, who all politely 
insisted on accompanying us for the first five miles of the 
way, we left Diar-Bekr. Of my own individual feelings 

^ The word here denotes land-owners on military tenure. 
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that day^ known then to myself alone, I need not speak ; 
they left me but little heart for the share that I, perforce 
outwardly took in the joyous demonstrations and horse- 
manly freaks of my light-minded comrades. The pain 
which I now experienced was a difierent one from that 
which I had suflTered when torn from house and home the 
year before \ it was more intense ; yet there was some- 
thing inexpressibly delightful mingled with it; and I 
cherished it, as I have seen a wounded panther hug the 
spear that transfixed him/' 

^' Where did you see that,'' interrupted Tantawee. 

^^ In the valley of Nejran, on the frontiers of Yemen,'' 
briefly answered Hermann ; then went on. 

^'For a short time we skirted the Tigris; then the 
river wound away on our left, and we rode forward over 
gently undulating meadows, till the last minaret of 
Diar-Bekr had sunk behind the dark tree-line in the dis- 
tance, undiscernible even to my lingering gaze. When 
our courtesy-escort had quitted us too, and our own band 
drew somewhat closer together, I observed that we now 
amounted to about a hundred horsemen. Before sunset 
we had reached the first entry of the long winding pass, 
or valley rather, leading to Mardeen; and here, by a 
clear spring of cool water, we pitched our tents, which, 
backed up by a considerable pile of baggage unloaded 
from the camels, — ^for a whole string of these ugly but 
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useful beasts had been taken into our service at Diar- 
Bekr, — formed an imposing encampment. 

^^ Next morning we were on our road again ; but it 
took us four entire days to reach Mardeen, our marching 
time being in general from sunrise till afternoon only ; 
the evening and night we rested, while the Pasha^s 
Koordish or Arab horsemen kept guard by turns. Nor 
was this by any means a superfluous precaution ; for the 
peasants of these lands are mostly robbers also when- 
ever they have an opportunity of becoming so. This we 
ourselves experienced ; for one moonless night, the very 
last before our arrival at Mardeen, a whole band of these 
extemporised marauders came prowling about us in the 
darkness, till they had almost found, unperceived, an en- 
trance amoDg the tents. Luckily the alarm was given in 
time, and the robbers met a suitable reception ; several 
shots were fired and returned almost at random ; two 
only of our people were slightly hurt. Probably our 
assailants had suffered more severely, for they scrambled 
off, under cover of the night, through the rocks and 
brushwood, and we heard no more of them. But next 
morning we found thick trails of blood on the grass. 
The wounded or dead had been, we supposed, carried 
away by their associates; less, perhaps, from mutual 
fidelity than from fear of detection. Much indignation 
was expressed on the occasion by the sub-Governor of 
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Mardeen^ where we arrived a few hours latef ; and many 
were his proffers of search after the culprits. But our 
Pasha did not think it worth while to havo any investi- 
gation made ; and I now clearly see that he was rights 
though in my ignorance of the country I then wondered 
at what I esteemed his unaccountable apathy on the 
subject. 

'^ I was much interested — indeed it was the first sight 
that gave me any pleasurable interest after our leaving 
Diar-Bekr — with the giant crag of Mardeen^ and its won- 
derful castle crowning the summit; with the quaint 
stair-built town clinging to the yellow rock, and the 
heaped-up emerald foUage of the orchard below. Yet, 
fair as these scenes were, the comparatively monotonous 
view, now open for the first time, of the boundless plain 
beyond, and the sensation that I was entering on a land 
entirely new, brought me, by its very novelty, more 
relief than all the rest from the clinging thoughts which 
thus far haunted me by day and night on my way. The 
keenness, too, of first impressions must needs wear off by 
degrees, especially under the influence of a total change 
in all that surrounds.^' 

''And more especially still in boyish youth,^^ inter- 
posed T^i^t^^ee. 

''True,'' replied Hermann, "but only in part; youth 
is jiot the same for every one.'' He continued, — 
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^^AnyhoWf there was nothing in the grassy expanse 
before us, broken only by the grey earth walls and dust 
heaps of some chance half- Arab village, or the mounded 
ruins of more populous ages past, that could in the least 
recall to eye or mind the varied landscape of Diar-Bekr, 
as we slowly traced our way by the lower or Nisibeen ^ 
road to the battlemented fortress of Jezeerah,^ and re- 
joined the Tigris. 

'^ Turbid and full, the river eddied here round the pre- 
cipitous spur of the Joodee rocks ' on its left shore ; and 
we had some trouble about crossing, a feat accomplished 
by means of the keleks, or jar-supported rafts, proper to 
these regions. Our next prolonged halt (for at Mardeen 
we had only remained a day and a half) was Mosool, 
where we arrived two days later, and where, for the first 
time in my life, I learnt what heat meant ; for the She- 
look * happened to be blowing, and clouds of fine warm 
dust filled the air. 

* The ancient Nisibis. 

^ Also called Jezeerat-'Omar ; a small town on the right bank 
of the Tigris, half-way between Diar-Bekr and Mosool. 

8 The mountain-range eastward is called " Joodee," and is often, 
in Mahometan ideas, confounded with Mount Ararat, which 
bears the same name in the Koran. 

* The Arab name for Sirocco, sometimes, but erroneously, con- 
founded with the " Semoom," or " poison-wind,*' which is peculiar 
to the desert. 
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'•'At Mosool^ our reception was even more cere- 
monions than it had been at Diar-Bekr; and during 
eight days the uninterrupted honours of flattering^ not 
to say servile, hospitality, hardly left us any repose. 
Prom the pasha down to the negroes, aH of us were 
made much of, each by his set and after his fashion; 
in fact, every townsman, great or small, was ready to 
devote himself to our acquaintance and entertainment. 

*' Yet it was on the whole a heavy time for me ; for 
no sooner was I in comparatively quiet quarters, and 
deprived of the immediate excitement and bustle of the 
journey, than the recollection of Diar-Bekr encompassed 
and shut me in; while an image — her image — stood 
before me, sad and half-reproachful, I thought, that I 
had left her thus alone ; though, in very deed, I do not 
know how I could have done otherwise. In the midst 
of my merry companions, in street and kahwah, in 
mosque and khan, this image haunted me; till I was 
fain to get out alone among the grass -mounds without 
the town ; and there, under the shadow of some broken 
cottage wall, the fleckless sky glowing overhead, and the 
lone waste before me, express to myself in such verse 



' A large town, on the lefb of the Tigris, opposite the ruins 
supposed of Nineveh, and well-known to Europeans since Mr. 
Layard's researches in this neighbourhood. 
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as I could the feelings which else I know not how to 
utter/' 

^' Let me hear your verses, — that is, if you remember 
them,'' said fantawee. ^^ I am aware that you are some- 
thing of a poet ; and I dare say that the genuineness of 
your feelings gave you skill to render them less inade- 
quately than is ordinarily the case with rhymers. Lov6 
poetry in general seems to me pitifully artificial. Per- 
haps yours may have at any rate the merit — if merit it 
be in such a matter— of truth." 

^^ Be it so," said Hermann, '' here 'are some I have not 
forgotten ; judge them as you will." And in a low voice, 
he recited the following lines : — 



(( 



She spoke no word, she made no sign : 
Nor word nor sign was needed there. 

I kissed the face nptamed to mine, 
I clasped that bosom passing fair, 
I smoothed aside the tangled hair 

That wandered o'er her forehead white ; 
And drunk with love and pleasure then, 

The sunshine on the wall was bright, 
And happiest I of living men. 



** * Love, say thou lov'bt me.* * Is not this 

Proof of my love P What wouldst thou more ? * 
And smile on smile, and kiss on kiss, 
The sudden treasures of love's store, 
And passion unsurmised before. 
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And joys that have no name on earth, 
And the great ocean without shore, 
Whence life and love and all has birth. 

'' And is it thou P and can it be P 

How have I won so rare a prize P 
How bloomed this flower, nnsought by me, 

Self-offered to unheeding eyes P 

How rose this star on clonded skies 
To usher in love's better day P 

dearest joys, for ever last I 
loving heart, beside me stay ! 

clasping arms, entwine me fast ! " 

'^Passion enough, anyhow/' commented fantawee, 
when Hermann had ended; '^and more pity for you. 
A nature capable of intense happiness — ^and that yours 
was such I do not doubt,— 'is capable also of much 
misery. But continue your story/' Hermann complied. 

''While at M0900I, an incident occurred, trifling in 
appearance, but important in its sequel. Sauntering 
one afternoon, idle and purposeless, through the narrow 
sook^ of the town, I fell in with an Arab, — a Bedouin ; 
he was strolling, like one half -astray, down the street in 
a direction opposite to mine, swinging his mihjan,' and 

^ An Arab market-place, or rather the quarter of a town occu- 
pied by shops. 

' A Ught switch, generally of almond-tree, used by camel-riders 
ia lien of a horse-whip ; a Bedouin is scarcely ever without one in 
his hands. 
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turning his head about from side to side with the furtive 
air proper to his race when within the circuit of brick 
walls, where they seem to suspect a trap in every house- 
door, and an enemy in every citizen. 

''Suddenly he stopped, with a 'Hulloa,child!' evi- 
dently addressed to me. 

'''What do you want of me?^ I replied, in such 
Arabic — ^not overmuch, then, nor over correct — as I 
could muster. 

" His answer, or rather his next query, was unintelli- 
gible to my ears, accustomed at best to the phrases and 
pronunciation of city life — ^both, as you know, very 
different from those of the desert. Turning to a 
bystander, a Mosool tradesman apparently, I begged 
him to act as interpreter between us ; and by his help 
learned, after patiently waiting out what seemed more 
like a quarrel than a dialogue, that my Arab was one 
of the Benoo-Sheyban tribe, recently arrived here on 
cattle business ; that he was now on his way to Diar- 
Bekr, where he had sheep to dispose of; and, that 
having conjectured me, from my style and equipments, 
to be one of the newly-arrived Pasha^s attendants, and 
fresh from Diar-Bekr, he wished to obtain from me the 
latest news of his kinsman, the Sheykh Asa'ad, to whom 
he was the bearer of family tidings and greetings from 
Nejd. 
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" Through my improvised interpreter, I replied that 
I had indeed come from Diar-Bekr; that I had heard 
of his cousin, — ^uncle, it might be, — Sheykh Asa'ad; 
that I had seen him myself, in the divan of his neigh- 
bour, Rustoora Beg; and had left him, with all of his, 
thriving and in good heath. 

'' I longed to make some counter-inquiries regarding 
the Emeer Daghfel and his movements ; but the Bedouin, 
with the unceremonious abruptness usual among his 
like, was already turning away, satisfied with the infor- 
mation he had got; and to have detained him with 
questions that would have implied a strangely intimate 
acquaintance with family affairs, might have given rise 
to dangerous suspicion. So I let him go ; and remained 
the rest of that day more anxious and abstracted than 
ever. 

'' Yet there was much around to occupy and divert 
my thoughts. Mosool is a curious place ; it is the por- 
tal where North and South meet; and a more motley 
set than its inhabitants I never saw, — Arabs, Turks, 
Koordes, Jews, Persians, Indians, Mahometans, Pagans, 
Yezeedees, Christians, Shemseeyeh,— '* 

" What do you mean by Shemseeyeh ? " interposed 
Tantawee. 

'^I do not exactly know myself,*' was the answer; 
"they are a class of people much resembling the 
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ordinary Cliristians of these parts in outward appearance, 
men and women ; like them heavy ^looking, and partial 
to heavy clothing. However they do not claim any 
kinship of blood or creed with the Christians of the place 
any more than with the Mahometans, but keep equally 
aloof from either ; nor do they ever marry except from 
among their own sect. I was told that they worship the 
sun, and thence their name ; ^ but I myself never saw 
them at their prayers, if they have any. Their principal 
dealings are with the Bedouins of the plain, who act 
as sheep-breeders and drivers on their account; some 
of them own in this way considerable flocks and herds, 
and are rich enough." 

'^Well; that will do for the Shemseeyeh,'' replied 
Tantawee; *^and now, pray resume your own journey 
to Bagdad; I am impatient to hear what happened 
there.'' 

Hermann went on. 

^^We were soon on the road again, and our faces 
turned towards our ultimate destination, Bagdad. At 
Mosool we had been joined by a fresh score of the 
Pasha's personal retainers; our horses had rested; we 
were all in excellent condition, and — except perhaps 
myself — in first-rate spirits. But it took us nearly four 

^ " Shems " is the Arabic for siin. 
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weeks yet to reach our goal. The track, a wearisome 
one at any season of the year, had now become doubly 
so from the daily increasing heat; indeed, when once 
arrived among the hillocks of Kerkhook/ we betook 
oarselves to night travelling, by the light of the moon ; 
or, if that failed us, guided by the white shimmer, never 
wholly absent from the trodden ways, amid the darkness 
around. 

'' Our greatest difficulty was, however, in crossing the 
river Zab,^ now at its highest rise, swollen from bank 
to bank, and rushing down snow-cold from the Persian 
mountains, to mingle its waters with the warmer Tigris. 
Some of our baggage-beasts were lost here \ and even 
our own rough-riders, though not new to exploits of 
this kind, had considerable difficulty in keeping them- 
selves and their horses from being swept away by the 
flood which swirled and eddied around them, to the con- 
fasion alike of foot and hand and eye. 

^^ Though I had never been in the like position before, 
I took kindly to it, and earned the applause of all, and 
the envy of many, by the unexpected boldness with 

' A small town at aboat one-third distance on this stage of the 
high road. 

^ A very rapid river subject to great inundations in the spring, 
it flows from east to west, and falls into the Tigris, not far above 
Irbeel, the ancient Arbela of history. 
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whicli I dashed foremost into the water^ and tracked ont 
a fordable way ; while the others were more cautiously 
feeliug out their depth, and bewildering themselves in 
the search after the shallower patches of the current. 
My horse was a good one, and bore me bravely. Yet 
certainly, when our master himself commended my 
daring, and praised me in presence of all as we stood 
once more gathered and dripping wet on the southern 
bank, neither he nor any one else guessed to what my 
pourage was due. I had pictured to myself Zahra' on 
the opposite shore, and ridden straight for her.^' 

" Nonsense,^' exclaimed Tautawee.^' 

^' Nonsense it may have been,^^ replied Hermann ; 
*^ but nonsense of this kind is often the truest sense, and 
so it proved on this occasion. 

^' My master^s good-will, already inclined towards me, 
was fairly acquired for ever after that day; and the 
sturdy negro Sa'eed, who had followed me closely into 
the water more from anxiety for my safety than from 
any other motive, and had emerged almost abreast with 
me out of the foaming ripple on the further bank, ren- 
dered me from that time forward the homage of an es- 
teem, sincere, because unalloyed by jealousy. So on we 
rode ; till the mounded heaps of Kerkhook lay behind 
us, and we entered on the great alluvial plain of the 
lower Tigris, the famed ^rak of history. 
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"Meanwhile, our band kept on steadily augmenting 
by the accession of little detachments of the Pasha's men, 
who were in waiting for us here and there upon the road. 
We could not have been much less than two hundred 
persons in all before our journey^s end. By this time the 
differences of temper, formerly frequent causes of quarrel, 
arising from our varied nationalities, Bagdadee, Koorde, 
Arab, Greek, Croatian, German, or Negro, had been 
tolerably rubbed off by the mutual friction of travel ; 
and, with few exceptions, we were a merry lot. Illumin- 
ated by the rays of our master's splendour, each one of 
us shone a miniature sun in his own eyes at least. The 
Pasha's own immediate attendants, though most of them, 
like myself, purchased slaves,' considered themselves 
much superior personages to the crowd of free horsemen; 
and were indeed looked up to by the others as such. 

'^ Like my companions I soon learned to regard the 
toiling peasants and shop-keeping townsmen among 
whom we passed, with the patronising contempt due from 
a superior to an inferior caste. We graciously accepted 
their offerings; sometimes too, I must allow, we took 
them by anticipation. However, the strict discipline 
generally maintained among us by the Pasha — who, on 
the occurrence of any dispute between his men and the 
inhabitants had a habit, perhaps from a desire of popu- 
larity, perhaps from a sense of justice, of almost invari- 
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ably deciding in favour of the latter — ^kept us within 
reasonable bounds. Though fond of flattery and presents^ 
and by no means incorruptible^ subject to occasional 
outbreaks of severity, not to say cruelty, when irritated, 
Kara-Mustapha-Oghloo was steadily averse to unpro- 
voked insult and wanton oppression of the weak, even 
where Christians, Jews, and such-like were in the case/^ 

Tantawee looked at the narrator and smiled, some- 
what ironically but said nothing. Hermann continued. 

'' There was great stir at Bagdad on our arrival ; and 
an endless procession, horse and foot, came forth from 
the city to meet and greet us while we were yet a good 
ten miles distance from the walls. 

'^ The kadee ^ preceded ; grave, white-bearded, and 
white-turbaned, a model of decorum; his very horse 
looked virtuous. The rider's slightly uplifted hand dis- 
played a small Koran ; to insinuate, no doubt, what the 
new Pasha and himself were supposed to regulate their 
conduct by. A long train of city dignitaries and 
grandees, mounted on high-blooded, gaily-caparisoned 
horses, more or less restive, followed in the rear. Com- 
ing up to us, all dismounted, the kadee the first, our 
master — ^whose stirrup I had the honour of holding — 



' Judge : the word is often written kazee, or kazi, in compliance 
with Turkish or Levantine pronunciation. 
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did the same^ and embraced^ with great demonstration of 
respectful affection, the venerable judge; who had been, 
as I afterwards learned, and the Pasha already well knew, 
a main intriguer against him ; but who now prudently 
acted up to the wise Arab adage, ' Kiss the hand you 
cannot cut off/ 

'' The same hand-kissing, and, I dare say, equally sin- 
cere, not to mention osculations of hem of robe and foot, 
was next performed by a long sequence of miuor func- 
tionaries and chiefs. Followed gun-firing, pistol-firing, 
rocket-firing, squib-firing, to any amount, till I wondered 
what could be the price of powder in the Bagdad market; 
and the horses, already over excited by the crowd and 
noise, grew almost unmanageable. Some of them bolted; 
and more than one townsman was tumbled off in the 
thick dust, to the detriment of his gay silk robes, and 
the great diversion of the firmer-seated lookers on. In 
conclusion, what with all these introductory 6eremonies, 
halts, and other delays, instead of reaching the city gates 
at the lucky hour of noon, as had been intended, we did 
not pass under them till the crier proclaimed from the 
minarets the unpropitious hour of 'Asr^ late in the 
afternoon; an ill-looking circumstance, and to which our 



' This time of day is of all others considered the most un- 
favourable for the commencement of any undertaking ; hence 
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poor master's subsequent tragic fortunes were by many 
sagaciously ascribed — ^af ter date. 

'^ Of Bagdad itself ^ its noble situation between great 
river and boundless plain, of its gardens and palm-groves, 
its gilded mosques, vast market-place, stately mansions, 
and statelier ruins, I need not tell you, f^'iitawee ; you 
must have repeatedly had a full account of them from 
others. Though no longer the city of Mansoor,^ Haroon- 
er-Rasheed, and the Thousand and One Nights, it is not 
unworthy, even in its present decadence, to be the capital 
of an empire. As we passed along from street to street, 
the tall houses overshadowing us above, and the bustling 
crowd around us, I felt at first rather small, the more so 
from my being regarded as a mere unit, merged in the 
general denomination of attendants, or rather slaves. 

^^ This feeling, however, did not long weigh me down ; 
for when the hurry and confusion of our arrival was over, 
and we were all settled down in the Pasha's splendid 
quarters, his own ancestral palace on the east bank of 
the Tigris, I speedily became — within those walls at any 
rate — a person of some importance. I was allowedly 
my master's favourite attendant, taking the lead in pipe 



the current Arab proverb, " Better the evil of the morning than 
the good of the afternoon." 

^ The Caliph, founder of Bagdad, about the year 760 a.c. 
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and coflFee-serving when guests of distinction had to be 
received ; besides^ I was often sent on confidential mes- 
sages^ sacb as are only entrusted to bearers whose 
fidelity and skill alike are reckoned at a high rate. 

'^ This promotion of mine was much facilitated by my *' 
aptitude at learning languages. Already^ during the. 
varied intercourse of the past months, I had, partly 
thanks to the lively gossip of the Bagdadees, and evcjn 
more of the Africans around me, partly to a quick and 
attentive ear of my own, picked up sufficient Arabic for 
ordinary conversational purposes, in addition to great 
improvement in my Turkish. But at Bagdad the Pasha 
had me put to school, under the charge of a regular 
fakeeh,^ who instructed me to such good purpose, that 
within a few more months I was able not only to talk 
and read Arabic correctly, but even to write a tolerable 
hand; besides — which last accomplishment my instructor 
seemed to valua most highly of all, though, I confess, I 
then did not — retaining by heart a round half of the 
Koran. On the whole, my life was far from unhappy, 
and my condition not a bad one, even in my own eyes ; 
in the eyes of those around me it was very enviable. 

''My friend Michael, now Ghalib, the Croatian, could 
at last make himself tolerably understood in Turkish; 

^ A learned man, a teacher, a schoolmaster. 
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and had, besides, developed into a good rider, a capital 
shot, and a model of moustachios — ^remaining all the while 
the same honest, thick-witted, short-spoken fellow that 
he was from the first. The negro Sa^eed continued, 
however, to be, in every place and under every circum- 
stance, my best and steadiest friend; we were close 
confidants on all subjects but one — ^the one too near my 
heart to find its way to my tongue. But Sa'eed, unlike 
myself and most of my comrades in serfdom, never had 
the least care to rise to personal independence, — a fine 
horse to ride, gay clothes, and silver-mounted pistols 
and daggers in abundance formed the ultimate horizon 
of his aspirations; having now reached this, he was 
perfectly content, and never allowed more ambitious 
dreams to trouble the repose of present satisfaction. 

" Not thus the two Greeks, Yoosuf and Dimitri, whose 
supple servility thinly covered, but did not veil, their 
restless longing for power, and yet more for money; to 
this they joined a capacity for intrigue unequalled even 
by the cunningest native of false 'Irak. Yet, though 
untrustworthy fellows, they were decidedly clever; and 
as such they stood high in the good graces of the Pasha, 
who was of an unsuspicious, and, indeed, of an over- 
confiding nature. 

*' The rogues had early noticed our trio, — T mean the 
negro, the Croatian, and myself, and they made many 
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indirect efforts to be admitted amongst as^ bat we dis- 
trusted and kept them aloof. I, too, had not forgotten 
the slight but ill -seeming incidents observed at Con- 
stantinople — ^Yoosuf^s conduct in particular. With a 
Syrian, formerly a Christian of the description called 
Maronite/ I believe they succeeded better. This man 
had, a couple of years before, fled from Syria on account, 
it was said, of some crime committed there, and had 
found his way to Bagdad, where, under the assumed 
name of Mansoor, he passed for a Mahometan, and being 
a good writer, had insinuated himself into the Pasha^s 
service. These three formed on their side a close 
alliance of their own; felt, rather than declared, an- 
tagonistic to ours. 

" It happened one day, when I had gone by my 
master^s order, as bearer of some immediate message of 
his to the kadee, that the honourable judge, after many 
demonstrations of more than paternal amiability and 
special interest in my welfare, inquired in a seemingly 
casual manner, whether, during our stay at Constanti- 
nople, I had become acquainted with the Defterdar, Eyas 
Beg? A moment's consideration convinced me that 
a negative answer would be the most prudent one. I 

^ A sect of Sjro-Chaldean origin ; their head-quarters are in 
Mount Lebanon, near Beyroot. 
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gave ifc accordingly; on which he changed the subject' 
of conversation, and I shortly after left him. 

''But the question, and the manner of putting it 
connected with previous events, startled me; and I 
determined, without saying anything at the palace, to 
inquire further into the matter, in my own way and on 
my own account. 

''Now so it was that an Ama'oot^ of the town guard 
had married a girl once belonging to the identical kadee's 
haram; and in so doing had, in place of obtaining 
the advantages he expected, been sold a regular bargain. 
The girl herself proved to be not particularly good- 
looking ; that, however, was a disappointment for which 
he might without much difficulty have consoled himself; 
but there was also a far more serious cause of dissatisfac- 
tion, namely, that she did not bring with her one half, 
— ^no, nor one fourth even, of the money and jewels 
expected by the bridegroom Agha, on the kadee^s own 
assurance. Besides, there were valid reasons for sus- 
pecting that the deficient dowry was all the while lying 
stored in some comer of her former master's strong box. 
Lastly, the new khanum^ assumed high and mighty airs, 
on the score of her old connections ; was exacting and 



' An Albanian. 

^ Lady ; a title used by Turks, Albanians, and the like. 
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extravagant^ and treated her soldier-Iiusband with as 
little deference as if he had been her servant, or less. 

'' Such a condition of things naturally led to ill- 
humour, ill-humour to quarrels, and quarrels to divorce. 
Well for the Ama'oot if the affair had ended there. But 
the lady, sure of support in the quarter where she wanted 
it, laid before her former patron, the kadee, a counter- 
claim against the luckless town-guardsman for a very 
considerable sum, the estimated equivalent of imaginary 
jewellery and ornaments, which she, boldly, without a 
vestige of proof, accused him of having taken from her 
by force or fraud, and disposed of to his own advantage. 
The kadee, of course, gave sentence in her favour; it 
was a gross injustice; the ex-husband had to pay, and 
was furious. 

*' From this man, thought I, it will be easy to learn 
everything I want regarding my mealy-mouthed kadee. 
Now in a quiet nook of an alley, in the back-slums of 
the town, was a kahwah, small in frontage, but spacious 
within, where not coflTee only, but wine, spirits, dice, 
and other things too, were to be had at will. It was a 
favourite resort of the divorcing Arna'oot, in company 
with certain others of his kind and race, whose Islam 
hung rather lightly on them. Though not myself one 
of that category, I knew the place well. 

'' Thither I went one night, and, as I had expected, 
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found the Agha beguiling his troubles with gambHng 
and drink. I sat down by him. We shared a glass or 
two of rakee,^ and a throw or two of the dice. Before 
an hour had passed, my friend became quite confidential. 
I then put him on the subject of the kadee; and he^ 
nothing loth^ told me of that functionary all the harm he 
knew^ and a great deal more too^ I daresay. The cata- 
logue of vices was a comprehensive one : enough to have 
hanged ten ordinary criminals^ at the least. 

" There was much in what he related which I cared 
little to hear ; but I listened to it patiently on account of 
what else, more to my present purpose, might incidentally 
be introduced. Of this nature was what I now learnt 
for the first time regarding the ex- Armeniaji Eyas Beg ; 
namely, that he was — though this I had already con- 
jectured — a native of Bagdad, or rather of the village 
of Kelwad,^ in its immediate neighbourhood ; that in his 
early days he had been intimately connected — more in- 
timately, indeed, than honourably — ^with the kadee ; and 
that he was still, in a manner, the agent of the latter at 
Constantinople. 



^ The favoarite spirituous drink of Christians, and of lax 
Mahometans, in the East. It is distilled from wine. 

^ A small town on the Tigris, south of Bagdad. The inhabit- 
ants are mainly Christians, and noted for vice and meanness. 
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'^Next he told how, when the late governor of Bagdad 
had been deposed and imprisoned by order of the Porte, 
the kadee intrigued far and wide to obtain the vacant 
post for a brother-in-law of his own, one 'Alee-Riza 
Effendee,^ and had spent much money to that end ; but 
that, having failed, he was using every endeavour to 
undermine the successful candidate, Kara-Mustapha- 
Oghloo, our master. Lastly, that the ka4ee's brother- 
in-law, 'Alee-Biza, had lately quitted Bagdad ; ostensibly 
on a visit to Damascus, but really, it was thought, for 
Constantinople. 

'''Let the Pasha look to himself,' concluded the 
Ama'oot, ' and see that he holds his own when 'Alee- 
Biza returns. The Persian faction * of the town, with 
many of. the principal Bagdadees themselves, are dis- 
contented, and will side with any one who can hold out 
to them the smallest prospect of a change in the present 
order of things. The kadee will help them underhand ; 
there will be traitors cheaply bought within the palace 
itself; and as to the Ottomans of Stambool, what is a 
Koorde more or less to them? Indeed, I fancy that 
they would be by no means sorry at Constantinople to 



^ A title given only to civilians ; in its current application it 
denotes no special rank. 
* This is a large one in Bagdad. 

a 
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see Kara-Mastapha-Ogliloo tripped up. The Turks are, 
I hear, jealous of his connections aud influence in 'Irak ; 
besides, it suits them well to make 'Alee-Eiza disburse 
pretty largely for the permission to do what, if he did 
not, they would themselves sooner or later pay to have 
done for them/ 

'^ Such was the tenor of the soldier's revelations. I 
imparted them next day to my two privy-counsellors, 
black and white, and we agreed to watch the two 
Greeks and their ally, the Maronite Mansoor, closer 
than ever, convinced that whatever mischief might 
be preparing withoutside of our master's residence, 
they were sure to be acquainted with it, and to be 
ready to lend a helping hand within. 

" They on their side fought shy, and avoided us all 
they could, though we, perforce, met continually, both 
on duty and off it; not only within the precincts of 
our common residence, the serey*,^ but almost every- 
where else, in town and garden ; for the fellows, 
especially the Greeks, seemed to have quicksilver in 
their veins, and were always on the move. But ' hearts 
have eyes,' as the proverb says, and we were mutual 
and deadly antagonists, though never a word, other 
than friendly, had passed between us. 

* Palace : official residence of a pasha or governor. 
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''Externally everything went on smootHy as yet. 
The Pasha, though not without his secret enemies, 
those chiefly of whom I had heatd a sample that night 
in the tavern, was, with the town and province at large, 
highly popular, and deserved to be so. He was cer- 
tainly a rough governor, and too much addicted, per- 
haps, to summary measures, which he termed ready 
justice, and others called indiscriminating severity ; but 
on the other hand the better qualities which I men- 
tioned before, and which rendered him a good master, 
rendered him also a more than ordinarily good ruler. 

'' His popularity was naturally reflected on his men ; 
and while it lasted we had a pleasant time of it. Work 
was light, and leisure plenty. Indeed, except a short 
winter expedition towards the desert on the south-west, 
whither a party of us was sent to repress the plun- 
dering Muntefik Bedouins, and the result of which was 
one man wounded on our side, and three or four on 
theirs, beside a round thousand of camels driven ofl^, 
and the country in general rather more impoverished 
than before; and an occasional hunting-party, when 
we had to accompany the Pasha on a week's uncom- 
fortable camping-out among the marshes and ditches 
of the Tigris lowlands, we remained at ease at Bagdad. 
There, what between friends, rivals, little intrigues, 
amusements, days in the gardens, evenings on the river. 
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nights in the kahwahs^ or at the Kara-guz^^ and money 
in plenty to spends the hoars went quickly and cheerily 
by. Nor did I allow even the remembrance of my own 
German home to trouble me much ; so thoroughly 
another was the world I now lived in, so vivid in its 
varied newness, that the old faded daily away more 
and more into a confused dream, and its persons into 
shadows. 

"But it was not so with the one memory I had 
carried with me from Diar-Bekr ; that was to me an 
abiding, ever-present reality. There they were, the 
garden, the form, the face, the voice — my Zahra'! 
And often did I lie awake at night, till the first sharp 
call to prayer spoke the coming dawn, thinking and 
thinking about her till I thought I should go mad. 
For the first hopeful excitement, the stirring reaction 
that followed close on the agony of parting, had now, 
under the pressure of time and fact, subsided into a 
weary despondency, to which even the memory of her 
calm hopefulness, the alssurance of her unchanging love, 
brought little relief; and turn and twist my probable or 
possible future as I might, I could make out no tan- 
gible chance of our meeting again till it would, reason 

« 

^ A kind of Eastern Fnnch. It is the ordiDary supplement for 
theatrical exhibitions, of i?hich there are none, strictly speaking, 
in the Levant ; not always a very decent one. 
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whispered, be too late for meeting to avail except for 
despair. Of her truth, her constancy, I never doubted 
in these moments; I could as soon have doubted the 
sun at noon-day ; but could even she escape the steady 
onward march of pre-arranged events f or could I have 
time or power to change their course ? Hope I might ; 
but what grounds had I for my hope f It was all mere 
idle self-deceit. Better to acknowledge the truth at 
once, however dreary, and give it over. No; for her 
sake I would not, I could not, succumb. 

'^ So I tossed and turned. Now she seemed near at 
hand; now far off in interminable distance. Then a 
wild imagination would come over me that she might — 
heaven knows how — ^have without my knowledge arrived 
at Bagdad, and be now there. And in this mood I 
would, for days together, turn round almost involun- 
tarily to look after every woman, veiled, half-veiled, or 
even unveiled that I met in the streets and lanes, as 
if I really expected to see her ; though perfectly sure, 
so far as reason went, that it could not be she. Till I 
returned to myself, and said, — though the saying of 
it profited me little, except to realize my own craving 

want : — 

" Betwixt us lies a sundering space 
Of sunlight and of storm ; 
Yet in each face I seek thy face, 
In every form thy form. 
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"Fall well I know thoa art not nigh^ 
I know thoa canst not be; 
Yet gather proof from every eye, 
I may not hope for thee." 

*' God in His mercy preserve me from falling in love,'' 
ejaculated Ta^t&wee. Hermann took no notice, but con- 
tinued : — 

^' The short winter of 'Irak came and passed ; the 
early spring followed ; and I was still servant and slave 
in the serey' ; though my master, who grew fonder of 
me every day, often talked of giving me my liberty; 
sometimes of making me his khaznehdar ; ^ sometimes 
also, more often indeed than I at all relished, of pro- 
viding me with a wife. I, on my side, was now more 
diligent than ever at my various duties ; hoping by such 
to win more quickly the opportunity and the means 
requisite for the much-longed-for return to Diar-Bekr. 
That return was to be, and soon; but how differ- 
ently from what I had planned I how unlike all I had 
imagined! 

" It was in the month of Rejeb,* when 'Alee-Biza 
Effendee actually arrived in Bagdad. He came very 

^ Head steward, or treasurer. 

^ The seventh month in the Mahometan year, and the second 
before the annual fast of Bamadan. These months, being lunar, 
coincide with all the seasons of the solar period successively. 
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quietly, without any pomp of retinue, almost unobserved 
as it were ; and when, three days later, he paid his first 
visit of politeness to the Pasha, his bearing was humble 
and deferential, almost subservient. 

"Yet rumours soon got abroad of mysterious mes- 
sengers, and of nightly meetings at his or the kadee's 
house, in which men of the first importance in the town 
had a share ; and even I, though, as you may suppose, 
not admitted into confidence on matters like these, 
witnessed more comings and goings, more underhand 
signs and half-whispers between the Bffendee's followers 
and certain of our own palace, than I could explain by 
any justifiable cause. Sa'eed and some others shared 
my anxiety, and gave utterance to it. What the Pasha 
himself thought, or even how much he knew, remained 
for ever a secret to us. I suppose that his over- 
confidence in himself, and his haughty contempt for the 
intrigue and the intriguers alike, made him neglect, 
over-carelessly as it proved, the information that latterly 
call hardly have failed to be given him. 

'' Meanwhile spring advanced, an earlier spring than 
usual ; the Tigris was swollen, and running down like a 
torrent close under our garden wall ; some of the trees 
were in full flower, some, the apricots especially, already 
bore promise of fruit ; the weather was growing hotter 
day by day. In compliance with the custom of the 
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conntarj^ we were now all actively preparing to excliange 
the npper- floor rooms that we had hitherto inhabited^ 
for the nndergronnd-cellar existence of a Bagdad 
summer. 

'^It was a glorious mornings and I was bnsj in the 
arrangement of the principal sirdab^ for the accommo- 
dation of my master^ who intended to take np his 
abode there in a few days. While I placed in order 
the cushions on the divan^ and calculated the vacant 
space to be left for pipes^ writing implements^ and 
the like^ I had leisure to relish the coolness^ and the 
subdued greenish-yellow light that filled the cellar; 
giving the idea^ I thought^ of a semi-transparent vault 
under the sea^ shone upon by the sun through some 
twenty feet depth of water. I was enjoying the origin- 
ality of the place^ and the ideas which it suggested^ 
when Sa'eed entered in a stealthy manner. 

"'Are you here, Ahmed Agha?' said he. 'I have 
been looking for you all over the palace this half-hour.' 

" ' What is the matter V I asked. 

*' ' Nothing,' answered the black ; ' but I was uneasy. 



^ A loDg, low, vaalted room, at some depth below the grouDd 
story of the house. All the large dwellings in Bagdad are pro- 
vided with such, as a retreat from the heat of the outer air in 
summer. 
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and wanted your company. Then, too, I have just seen 
Dimitri, the second Greek — God curse the whole lot of 
them ! — ^in the sook, talking very familiarly with one of 
^Alee-Riza^s men. When they noticed me they left off 
talking, and separated, but when I had got to the other 
end of the street, I turned round, and saw them at it 
again.^ 

" ' There has been a great deal too much of this afoot 
lately,' I replied. ' Shall we speak about it to the 
Pasha?' 

'^ ' No,' said Sa'eed, ' better not now ; I am afraid he 
might take it ill on our part. Let us wait a little, and 
see what comes next. Should there be symptoms of 
anything dangerous, we will try and give him a hint.' 

''Two days later, the negro, mounted on a powerful 
horse of the Pasha's that he had taken out for exercise 
was passing under the high wall of a garden immediately 
outside the town, when he saw 'Alee-Riza Effendee him- 
self, and a troop of attendants, coming along the lane 
in an opposite direction, also on horseback. After the 
customary salutations, barely given and returned, Sa'eed 
drew up against the garden-wall to let them go by. 
They did so j but hardly had they ridden away a distance 
of twenty paces, when one of them turned back, with a 
' Hallo ! my black brother !' 

'' ' What do you want ?' answered Sa'eed. 
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*^^You have dropped your purse on the way — ^there 
ifc is, at your feet/ called out the other: and Sa'eed 
looking down to where he pointed on the ground, saw, 
in fact, a small knotted parse, almost buried by its own 
weight in the dust, on which it had evidently been just 
let fall. 

^' How it had really come there, and why, there could 
be no mistake; and Sa'eed was not the man to be 
purchased at that price. With the crooked end of a 
long switch that he had plucked a few minutes before 
from a plum-tree across the wall, he hooked up the 
heavy little pouch, and taking it in his hand rode quickly 
up to the speaker — a Damascene; then, tossing it 
rather at than to him, said, — ^In your teeth, and in 
your master^s.^^ The Damascene drew his sword in a 
rage, and aimed a blow at him, but missed. ^Alee-Biza 
himself hastened to interfere and stop the quarrel; and 
Sa'eed having, negro fashion, uttered many violent things 
about their fathers, mothers, and so forth, rode away. 

"This happened near evening; and on the negro's 
arrival at the serey', in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment, he related the whole affair to me. It seemed to 
us both much too serious for concealment; and we 



^The currenfc Arab phrase here used will not bear literal 
translation. 
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determined that either he or I should next morning tell 
the Pasha, Unhappily, before the morning broke there 
was no need to tell, and no Pasha to tell it to. 

*' According to the order established in the household, 

my customary resting-place for the night was on a carpet 

spread in the ante-room, whence a door opened into the 

Pasha^s own private apartment : that, namely, which 

he occupied when he slept out of the haram, as it was 

his practice to do twice, thrice, or even oftener in the 

wisek. The Croatian, Ghalib (whom our master trusted 

more thoroughly, I think, than he did any one else, 

even myself), used to lie on the floor within the Pasha's 

sleeping-room itself, just across the entrance on the 

inside, his dagger and pistols arranged under the pillow 

at his head. There was no other door leading into the 

room; but the windows on one side opened out upon 

a gallery running round the interior of the centre-court, 

and were often only half-closed, particularly during the 

hot season of the year — ^a fatal circumstance, as it 

proved. Sa'eed's night quarters were with the other 

negroes and guardsmen — ^near the great gate of the 

court-yard, whence a broad flight of low steps led up 

to the first floor." 

" I thought you had all moved down into the under- 
ground vaults,^' said Tantawee. *' You spoke of your 
having put them in order for the summer. 
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*^They are only for use in the day-time/^ answered 
Hermann; '^at night, the open air, or at any rate the 
upper storeys, are the only tolerable resting-places in 
the climate of Bagdad. However great the heat may 
have been from sunrise to sunset, the hours of darkness 
seldom fail to bring on a refreshing change, and the 
free air is then a thing to be sought, not to be avoided. 
The upstairs rooms of our serey' were spacious; and 
though liable to be overheated by the glare of a summer 
sun, soon cooled down after evening, and became very 
pleasant; hence my master generally preferred remain- 
ing in them from the night prayers ^ till morning* The 
haram formed a distinct wing of the building, and Kara- 
Mustapha-Oghloo, who set little store by feminine so- 
ciety, was a comparatively scant visitor there.^^ 

" Enough,'^ answered T^ntawee. " I understand it all 
now ; so pray continue your story.'' 

Hermann resumed. 

" That night (it was dark and cloudy, an unusual thing 
for the time of year), the Pasha, who had been detained 
on business till late, and was tired out by the occupations 
of a more than ordinarily wearisome day, chose to take 
his rest not in the haram, but in his own apartment. I 
followed him, and assisted him as usual in undressing 

* Nearly two hours after sunset. 
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and preparing for sleep. I then left him for a moment, 
and returned, bringing the jug of rose-flavoured water 
which always stood close at his bedside for him to drink 
from if he felt thirsty during the night. 

'''Ahmed,' said he, looking up, 'you are a good 
youth, and have served me well and faithfully from the 
day I first took you. I will give you your liberty, please 
God, at the Lesser Beyram;^ and you shall then take 
duty as my khaznehdar, for I can trust you. What do 
you say to it ? ' 

" I kissed his hand in answer, and wished him long 
life. 

" Suddenly he started. ' Did you hear that ? ' he ex- 
claimed, sitting right up, and turning very pale. 

"'What?' said I. 

" ' Listen ! ' 

" Dead silence reigned within the room and without ; 
an occasional gust of wind sighing against the windows 
was all I heard. 

"The Pasha drew a deep breath; then repeated 



^ The festiTal immediately foUowiDg on the yearly Ramadan 
fast. This must have been then exactly two months distant ; for 
I find that the Pasha's death took place on the night of the first 
of Sha'aban, the month preceding Bamadan, in the year of the 
story. 
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to himself, half-aload, the customary verses of the 
Koran.^ 

'' ' There was nothing/ I remarked \ ' it was only the 
noise of the wind. God turn it to good !* 

" ' To good/ he repeated ; then called Ghalib, and bade 
him fetch fresh water. When it had been brought, he 
made his ablutions and said his prayers, at which he 
remained longer than usual. 

" But hardly had he completed the second salutation 
at their close, than again he started, looked round, and 
listened. 

" ' The summoner V^ he said in a low voice ; * the 
summoner of our family.' And then to Ghalib and my- 
self, ^ Did you not hear it ? ' 

^^ We both answered in the negative. The wind had 
now dropped ; all around the house was utterly still. A 
shiver came over me. 

" ' I take refuge with God ! ' said the Pasha ; and 
added, ^Be near to-night, both of you. Ghalib, take 
care that the doors of the outer room are safely closed ; 
but first give the men at the lower entrance notice that 
some of them should remain on the look-out till mom- 



' These are contained in the last two chapters of the Koran 
and are recited to avert impending evil. 
» The " hatif " or banshee of the Arabs. 
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ing. You, too, Ahmed Agha, before lying down, go 
all round the serey', and see that every one is in his 
place.' 

*' We promised to do so, and he seemed, after giving 
these orders, to regain his ordinary quiet of mind ; but 
as I left the room, I heard a deep sigh. I visited the 
rooms and galleries ; there was nothing in them to excite 
suspicion : silence and darkness reigned everywhere. I 
then shook off the vague feeling of dread that had been 
creeping over me, and went to sleep. 

'' It must have been somewhat after midnight when I 
was wakened up by a hand, a cool moist hand, laid on 
my arm. I looked up by the light of a candle left burn- 
ing in the room; it was Sa'eed who stood over me. 

" ' What now ? ' said I, surprised. 

'^'A horrible dream,' answered Sa'eed, who was 
trembling all over. ' I have just seen him. God's curse 
onhim!' 

*' * Whom ? ' I answered, almost inclined to laugh at 
the excessive alarm in his manner. 

"'Him!* replied Sa'eed; 'the Evil One. He was 
exactly as when I first saw him in my own country, the 
night before they attacked our village : he was standing 
up to his knees in blood ; his face was smeared with it ; 
and there were red horns on his head.' 

" ' Donkey of a negro ! ' said I ; ' is that all you have 
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wakened me about ? ' and went on bantering him as best 
I could about liis dream ; but in an undertone, for fear 
of disturbing the Pasha in the next room. 

^^ But Sa^eed was thoroughly frightened, and continued 
to repeat, now phrases of anti-diabolical efficacy, I sup- 
pose, in his own Darfooree language, now scraps of the 
Koran. I felt very uncomfortable myself, and wished 
the night over. Sa'eed begged and prayed me to let 
him remain close by me till morning. ' We had better 
watch,^ he said. I consented, and we sat together talk- 
ing in a low voice (I, on my part, feigning an easy 
security which I was in reality far from enjoying), for an 
hour or so. 

^^ What next startled us both was a deep-drawn, half- 
snorting, half-gurghng noise from the Pasha's apartment 
on the other side. We remained silent, and listened. 
The noise continued a short while, then lessened, then 
ceased altogether. Dead stillness followed. 

" ^ What can that be ? ' said I to Sa'eed, who was now 
sitting up, his mouth open, his eyes staring and fixed as 
if moonstruck. While I was yet speaking, the door was 
gently pushed aside from within a little, then a little, 
more ; the light of the candle placed on a chest in my 
sleeping-room struck through the opening. I could not 
see in from where I sat, but Sa'eed could. He sprang 
up with a horrible yell, and dashed the door wide back. 
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throwing the person who stood behind it violently to 
the ground. I followed. 

^' By the dtiU glimmer of a lamp on the floor I could 
indistinctly see E!ara-Mastapha-Oghloo Pasha lying in 
his night-dress on the couch where I had so lately left 
him, as if asleep ; but his head seemed strangely thrown 
back, and there was a broad streak of something dark 
and shining from the bed to and along the ground. It 
was blood, still flowing. The Croatian lay, not on his 
carpet, but at a little distance on one side of it; his 
knees were drawn np, and his hands spread out, but 
motionless. 

'' The Greeks, Yoosuf and Dimitri, were in the room ; 
so also was Hoseyn, a tall, strong-built Koorde, one of 
the Pasha^s own suite, and a bosom friend, as every 
one knew, of Mansoor the Syrian. Yoosuf had been 
knocked down by the sudden opening of the door ; the 
other two were standing between the divan and the bed 
on which the Pasha was stretched out. The three mur- 
derers had nothing on them except their under linen 
dress, stoutly girded; but each one had about him a 
couple of knives — crooked knives and sharp, ready for 
farther use if requisite. 

"I too had, by good luck, my yataghan trith me. 
I had stuck it into my belt while sitting np with Sa'eed ; 
he, for his part, was armed with a short two-edged 

H 
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kama.^ Drawing this lie fell, rather than leapt, upon 
the still prostrate Yoosuf, and began stabbing him in 
every direction. The Greek, taken utterly by surprise, 
made no effort at resistance, but. gasped under the blows. 
The Koorde observing me, rushed at me, a knife in each 
hand. I caught up the cushion that a few minutes be- 
fore had pillowed poor Ghalib^s head, and with it struck 
my adversary full on the breast and face ; he cast his 
arms up, and, at the same instant, I ran him through 
and through with my yataghan. 

'' Meanwhile a deadly struggle was going on between 
Sa'eed and Dimitri, now the sole surviving Greek, for 
Yoosuf already lay stone-dead. Dimitri cut Sa'eed deep 
in the arm and thigh ; while Sa'eed, whose dagger had 
dropped on the floor, grappled with the enemy, and 
fixing his sharp white teeth in his throat, flung him 
about as a stag-hound would a deer he was worrying, 
receiving all the time fresh but random slashes. Free 
of the Koorde, I now came up to my companion's help ; 
and seizing the Greek's left arm from behind, struck my 
knife in home under his ribs; he groaned, and would 
have fallen to the ground, but the negro's teeth kept 
him up. Sa'eed had torn open the veins of his throat, 
and was literally sucking his blood. 

^ A broad-bladed dagger, often worn by Turks. 
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"'Let go/ said I, 'he is dead/ 

" Sa'eed obeyed, grinding his teeth, and drawing in 
his breath with a soond between a hiss and a moan ; his 
face was frightfal to look on, it was that of a wild beast. 
The corpse of the Greek dropped on the floor; he kicked 
it with his foot. 

'^ ' Come,' said I, 'and let us see how it has gone with 
our master/ 

''Sa'eed gave a start, and with a wild scared look 
accompanied me to the bedside. We trimmed the lamp, 
the same which the murderers, no donbt, had lighted 
for completing their evil purpose ; it showed ns nothing 
but death. The Pasha's throat had been cut right 
through; he must have died instantaneously. The 
Croatian's neck was bruised, and the spine broken. Of 
the three assassins two had already breathed their last ; 
the third, it was the Koorde Hoseyn, still groaned a 
little. The negro put his foot on the dying man's breast, 
and stamped till all was over. 

'''They have not been quite quick enough for ns,' 
said he. 'They would have killed us too — ^you at all 
events, and reported us robbers, or God knows what. The 
swine — curse their fathers ! — would have had a famous 
reward from 'Alee-Biza and his friends, and have been 
themselves made away with also soon after — no — ^that 
dog Yoosuf at least would have been too sharp for his 
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employers. The fellow meant to have been far enough 
away from Bagdad before dawn ; — look here ! ' and he 
pulled out a quantity of gold coin, seals, and jewellery 
from the blood-stained pockets of the dead Greek^s linen 
trousers. 

"Then suddenly throwing himself all along on the 
Pasha^s corpse, and kissing the dead hand as though he 
would have devoured it, ^ my master ! ^ he sobbed ; 
^ loss ! misery ! God — misery ! ' 

'^I could bear up no longer; the excitement of the 
struggle, and all the savage feelings that had accompanied 
ifc, revenge, hatred, self-defence, fary, were now passing 
away fast as the passing moments. I gazed on the 
death-pale face of Kiara-Mustapha-Oghloo — he had been 
throughout a kind and liberal master and patron to me ; 
at the distorted and swollen features of Ghalib the 
Croatian — he had been my earliest ^companion in my 
captivity, and a steady affectionate friend; and sitting 
down by the dead body of my poor comrade on the floor, 
I burst into an agony of grief. 

" Sa^eed looked up. ' What are you afber^ crying 
fchere?^ he said. 'Up; take some of this along with 
you,' tossing me a handful of the plunder of the helpless 
Greek ; ^ up, and be off, and far away hence before day- 
light, or you are a lost man. You will be made answer- 
able for all this ; and impalement is the very least that 
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the kadee and ^Alee-Biza between them^ will adjudge 
you/ 

'^ What he said was the truth ; there was no doubting 
that it would be even so. ' But you, Sa*eed,' I answered, 
'are you not coming too? Up, and along; we shall 
live to take more revenge for our master yet/ 

'' ' I have done, and am done for,' was his reply, as he 
pointed to his side, from which the blood was running 
fast and thick ; another stream, bright red on the black 
skin, trickled by jets down his arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow. 

" ' I cannot leave you thus, my brother,' said I. ' Let 
me tie it up; we can then go on together, and I will 
take care of you by the way till we reach some quiet 
hiding-place not far off. Come along.' 

'^ ' No, Ahmed Agha,' he answered ; ' the time for all 
that is gone by. K I were to try and accompany you, 
it would not save me — ^it would only put you in danger 
of being caught. Go, my brother ; go in God's guard, 
and leave me alone. I will join my master.' 

''Thus saying, he settled himself down, all bleeding 
as he was, at the foot of the bed, and leant his head 
against the knees of the corpse on it. I tried to rouse 
him — ^he was panting quick and hard. As I touched 
him he shrank away impatiently, and buried his face iu 
the bed-covering. Soon his breathing slackened and 
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stopped. Gently I took his hand : it was icy cold, the 
fingers closed firm on mine; he looked up at me, a look 
of strange tenderness, pitifully earnest, and smiled. An 
instant after, his eyeballs rolled inwards and upwards, — 
his hand stiflTened in my hold— he was dead.'' 

Hermann was silent a minute. 
I have often heard,'' said X^ntawee, " that negroes 
have a secret for dying at will; curious fellows, those 
blacks. May God have mercy on him ! " 

Hermann repeated the phrase with much feeling, but 
added nothing ; he seemed far away in thought. 

'^ How lonely you must have felt, poor boy ! " con- 
tinued T^'i^tawee, wishing to rouse him from his reverie. 
^^I can fancy your dreariness when all was over, and 
you were left alone, with only the dead around you. 
Did you ever hear what happened next day, and what 
became of the corpses ? " 

Hermann roused himself. 

''When next I visited Bagdad, almost three years 
later, I found that the Pasha — God have mercy on him ! 
— had received honourable and costly sepulture amid the 
tombs of his family close by the Mosque of the §ali- 
heeyah, in the Koordish quarter of the city; an open 
cupola had been erected over his grave, which was 
popularly revered as that of a martyr: for no one of 
the townspeople doubted that infidels — that is, the two 
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Greeks — ^had done the deed. Their corpses had beea 
gibbeted for a few days, then taken down and thrown 
into the river. 5o8eyn, who came in for the benefit 
of the doubt whether he had not^ perhaps^ met his 
fate in defending his master^ and Sa^eed^ had been 
buried, but apart from each other; the former in the 
Koordish cemetery, the latter in the great general 
burying-ground outside the city walls, on the south 
side. 

"No stone marked the spot where my poor negro 
friend was laid ; but it was pointed out to me by some 
townsmen, who, in accordance with the common belief, 
called Sa^eed, like his master, ^martyr,' and spoke of 
the murder with the fresh horror of a recent occur- 
rence. When alone afterwards, I often went there, — 
you may wonder, — but I had reasons for doing so 
which I cannot tell even to you. Take in exchange 
the verses of my lament; I recited them over the 
grave. 

" When the waning moon is high. 
And the dawn is on her track. 
And the cypress shadows black 

On the turbaned tombstones lie ; 

And the sadden call is loud 
That the faithfcd bids to prayer, 

Thoa sbalt stir thee in thy shroud. 
Wakeful mid the slumbers there. 
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" Thou wast faithful in thy life ; 

Thou wast faithful in thy end ; 

Faithful follower, &ithful friend. 
Faithful found in rest and strife. 
Ever ready to my call, 

Ever present at my side; 
Now thou com'st not, — silent all ; 

Is the severing gulf so wide P 

'' God of faithful hearts and brave, 
Gk>d of loviug hearts and true. 
Fresher than the morning dew 

Be Thy mercies on that grave. 

Be Thy mercies on the head 
That was bowed to none but Thee; 

Be Thy mercies on the dead, 
Yet not wholly dead to me." 

'^ Why, our celebrated poetess, To™8^ir the Khansa,^ 
herself, could hardly have lamented Sakhr more feel- 
i^S^Ji you deserve a place among the bards of the 
' Qama^ah,' ''^ said Ta^tawee. '' Not that I quite follow 
the meaning of your last line." 



' A pre-Islamite authoress of note ; her verses of mourning 
over her brother Sakhr, who died of wounds received in battle, 
have come down to us, and are ranked among the best elegies of 
Arab literature. 

' The classical " Golden Treasury " of Arab poetry ; it was 
compiled by Aboo-Temman, himself a poet of the first order, 
about 820 a.c. 
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This was spoken inqairingly; bat Hermann^s face 
gave no promise of explanation^ or even of answer. 
T&ntawee saw it^ and changed the subject. 

"And what/' added he, ''was the current idea in 
Bagdad regarding the assassination itself? To whose 
instigation was iit ascribed? I know thus much only, 
that neither 'Alee-Biza Effendee nor any of his faction 
profited by it.*' 

"They certainly did not," replied Hermann. ''The 
investigation, I was told, was secret; but measures 
accompanied it, or followed, which proved that the 
mystery did not remain uncleared in the councils of 
Constantinople at least. Such were the sudden and 
total disappearance of 'Alee-Biza; the disgrace and 
downfall of the too-powerful ka4ee; and the appoint- 
ment of the stern and despotic l^dikiT Kubrooslee Pasha, 
formerly an intimate friend of Kara-Mustapha-Oghloo, 
to the government of the province. 

" In Sagdad itself,'' he continued, " no one ventured 
to speak openly, even then ; but public opinion, though 
whispered only, hit the mark, or very near it. I indeed 
thought it prudent, during my short stay, to avoid per- 
sonal recognition — no difficult business, so changed was 
I in look and bearing from the comely light-hearted lad 
of scarce three years before; but if I had instead openly 
announced myself for who I was in the midmarket- 
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place^ there would have been^ I believe^ no real risk in 
so doing/' 

'• It is wonderful/' remarked Xan^awee, musingly, and 
speaking rather to himself than to his friend, *'how 
those dogs of Osmanlees contrive to become acquainted, 
— usually a little after time, it is true, — with whatever 
occurs throughout the vast straggling empire ; and how, 
sitting still themselves, and seeming to take no notice, 
they get into their fat hands the strings of every in- 
trigue, from the Danube to the Tigris, and pull them 
to their own advantage. God knows best, but I almost 
fear they may in the end prove too much even for us. 
But now,'' he said, addressing himself directly to Her- 
mann, ''pray resume your story, and teU me how you 
got off safe." The other continued, — 

'' After a few paralysed minutes of intense depression 
and horror, I awoke to my own immediate and personal 
danger. What Sa'eed, poor fellow, had said, I knew to 
be strictly correct ; if I was found within Sagdad next 
morning, there was nothing for me but torture and 
death. I must make haste. 

*' Turning my attention first to the corpses of the 
Pasha, the negro, and the Croatian, I arranged and 
covered them as decently as I could, but without alter- 
ing their respective positions; thus, I thought, they 
would best tell their own story. Next I took one of the 
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I Koorde Hoseyn's knifes — they were sharper than my 

dagger — and with it severed the heads of the three 
murderers^ putting each head between its owner's feet^ 
where they lay in blood on the floor — ^the corse of God 
on them all ! This done^ I crammed some loose coin into 
my pockets^ threw the jewellery on the Greek Yoosaf's 
treacherous f ace^ and made for the door; whence^ how- 
ever^ I turned again to kiss the hand§ of my late master^ 
and of my faithful friend Sa'eed^ once more^ and to put 
out the light. 

'^ Prom the chamber of deaths through the ante-room^ 
along the passage^ down the dark steps^ I felt my way^ 
till the cool night air blew on me from the open^ and 
I stood in the courtyards Everywhere around in the 
serey' was silence ; the mortal struggle^ too fierce in its 
short duration for shout or cry^ had given no alarm. 
Sa'eed's unrepeated yell of horror^ if heard^ had passed 
unnoticed. 

" Mj first thought now was to ta-y and get one of the 
Pasha's horses out of the stable^ but the greoms were 
sleeping there ; and the fear lest the animal should neigh 
and wake them up prevented me ; besides^ how could I 
contrive to open the large folding doors of the palace and 
pass the guards there^ unnoticed ? So I abandoned that 
scheme^ and began looking about for a place in the walls 
where I could conveniently climb over. This I was 
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lacky enough soon to find; in a couple of minutes more 
I had dropped noiselessly into a narrow lane behind the 
building. 

*' Without once turning to bid farewell to the home 
thus left, I passed down the alley, carefully looking 
around, but seeing no one except the silent stars above 
me, till I came full on the river. The deep stream was 
flowing calmly and rapidly by in all its mighty life — 
the great life in which we all share, and which takes no 
heed of our coming or of our going; a few dim lights 
glimmered on the far-oflf opposite shore; some black 
boats lay moored in darkness close under the bank, but 
there was no one in them keeping watch ; the very town- 
dogs were fast asleep curled up in the dust; it was the 
stillest hour of the night — that which immediately pre- 
cedes the dawn. Quietly as might be, I went on till I 
reached the point where the city walls and towers come 
sheer down upon the water. In I plunged, swam with 
the current round the corner, and a good hundred yards 
lower down the stream; until, taking advantage of a 
grassy slope at the edge, I managed to scramble out, 
and found myself in a field somewhat to the south of the 
town, on the east side of the Tigris. 

*'To what particular point of the compass I should 
next turn was a consideration for which I had no leisure 
as yet ; all I thought of was how to get away, and that 
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the qaickest and the farthest possible^ in any direction. 
Looking round by the grey light of early morning, now 
spreading over river and plain, I distinguished a dark 
heap — it was the night-encampment of some travellers, 
I know not who, sleeping on the ground not far off; 
probably they had arrived the evening before, too late 
for admittance within the gates. Most of their horses 
were picketed close by them, but two stood at a tempt- 
ing distance from their owners, behind the baggage. 

" One of these I resolved to appropriate for my own 
use. So I crept cautiously up; the men were sound 
asleep, and their heads hid beneath the cloaks which 
covered them all over from the night air. Gently— 
for my life was at stake — I drew away a saddle and 
bridle from the heap of travelling-gear to which these 
articles belonged, and carried them to the farther- 
most horse — a light bay. I stroked the beast, breathed 
up his nostrils, put some grass to his mouth to keep him 
occupied ; next placed the saddle on his back, and fas- 
tened the girths ; slipped the bridle over his head, and 
the bit into his mouth; then cautiously undoing the 
foot-ropes, led him a little way on one side, preparatory 
to mounting him, when, to my intense disgust, the brute 
gave a long whinnying neigh. It was answered by a 
whole chorus of the other quadrupeds where they stood 
by their owners, as if on purpose to arouse the slum- 
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berers, and ^ stop thief/ Bat the alarm-signal had been 
deferred till too late ; that very instant I had leapt into 
the saddle, and was off into the uncertain twilight, just 
in time to elude the pursuit which my now awakened 
friends hurriedly prepared to make after me. ' A lucky 
hit/ thought I, as off I galloped, ' somebody will have to 
get a new horse to-day, but it shall not be from me/ 

'^ Away I went, by plain and palm-grove, taking no 
heed whither my course led, except to keep well clear of 
the town -walls, and of the many villages in their neigh- 
bourhood. As the bright sun Jflashed upon the horizon 
I drew bridle for a moment, and looked round ; far off 
glittered the gilt domes of the Kazim mosque;* and 
smaller yet, because in remoter distance, the cupola of 
the Gheelanee,^ several miles to the south-west. I had, 
without intending it, taken the direction of Kerkhook. 

'' What, meantime, became of my pursuers, and of the 
rightful owner of the horse I bestrode, I never ascer- 
tained ; probably they missed my track from the very 
first. Anyhow, there was no one in sight but a stray 
peasant here and there, come out to his morning work. 



^ A celebrated sanctuary of the Shee'ah, or Persianizing sect, 
at Bagdad. It is built over the tomb of one of their twelve 
Imams. 

3 A mosque, bearing the name of the famous 'Abd-el-Kadir el 
Gbeelanee, a well-known saint of Mahometan hagiology. 
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and the trooping birds that flew over or settled on the 
parched fields. I was acquainted with this part of the 
country, having traversed it more than once on my late 
master^s errands to the neighbourhood ; and I had then 
remarked a large and deep-cut canal, which I now 
guessed to be not far off. This I sought ; and, having 
discovered it, I next rode along it, hoping to find a 
convenient spot where I could conceal myself close to 
its banks. At last, I came on a large shell-like hollow, 
into which I led my horse, tethered him, and then 
took a thorough survey of my person and dress. The 
first view reassured me somewhat : I was much less be- 
smeared with blood than I had imagined in the dark. 

'^ Taking off my clothes I walked knee-deep into the 
water, washed myself all over, and then scrubbed hari 
at the streaks and stains on my apparel and accoutre- 
ments. The marks would not come out altogether — if 
ever you try, you will find how hard blood is to get rid 
of — but, at all events, they took a different and less 
damning appearance; especially when, after a thorough 
soaking and rinsing, I rubbed a considerable quantity 
of the brown canal-dust into every part of my dress. 
Then I sat down again by the side of my horse, and 
drew out my gold pieces with a heavy sigh, remem- 
bering how they had come into my possession ; I 
counted them — ^they were eighty-seven in all. These 
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things over, I tried forcibly to drive away the black 
swarm of thoughts which, like the mosquitoes of the 
canal, were ever ready to settle on me the first instant 
of leisure, and applied my whole mind to consider what 
I had best do next, and whither go. 

"North? — that it must be. It was, though at an 
immense distance, the way to my own home; and it 
was also— which I allow was a much more urgent 
motive to my mind, now quite unhinged from that old 
home by the many events and violent changes that had 
occurred since I left it — the way to Diar-Bekr, to the 
home of Zahra^ I At that name life returned, and for 
half a second I felt as though I could be almost glad at 
the result of a night which had put me so suddenly on 
the way back to her, just when I was beginning to lose 
all hope of a second meeting. But reflection made me 
immediately ashamed of so egotistical a feeling, and I 
denied it to myself; wishing on the contrary, expressly 
and deliberately, that I had been, not on the road 
Diar-Bekrwards, safe and sound, but lying dead in the 
inner chamber of the serey', alongside of my good negro 
friend and my noble trusting master. 

"Having reiterated this wish two or three times to 
make sure of it — *' 

" You were very glad all the same,'' interposed T&n- 
tawee, "that it was not so; and had there been the 
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slightest possibility of such an exchange, you would 
hardly have wished it so freely/' 

'' No, not so/' rejoined Hermann ; ^' I was quite sin- 
cere ; I wished it with all my heart then and there — I 
know I did/' He continued, — 

^'Rising, I led my horse up the bank again out of 
the hollow, crossed a small bridge, and put the canal 
between myself and Bagdad, now lost from view. 

'^Diar-Bekr was, then, to be my goal; but by what 
route? Three things were evident; first, that I must 
lose no time in getting clear of the risk of being caught 
and led back; secondly, that I must shape my way so 
as to include the necessary opportunities for obtaining 
food and shelter; thirdly, that I could not venture to 
show either myself, my clothes, or my horse, in any 
village too near Bagdad. The alarm might have already 
spread to a distance, or, if not, it was sure soon to do 
so; and my appearance and recognition might lead 
either to immediate arrest, or lend a clue to subsequent 
inquiry and following up. On the other hand, though 
a stranger-bom, I was by this sufficiently acquainted 
with the narrow range of localization in the East to know 
that if once at a reasonable distance from the scene of 
action, I was comparatively secure from being involved 
in its consequences ; and that if once clear of the limits 
of the Pashalik itself, I had little or nothing to fear. 

1 
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" The result was, that, instead of retracing the direct 
road to Kerkhook, that by which I had come the year 
before, I struck out more to the east, and made my way 
for three weeks of incessant riding and roughing it 
through a broken and thinly-peopled country. Most 
often I journeyed by night, for the heat of the sun was 
intense, and I ill able to bear it, wearied out as I was 
by excitement and privations; I passed my days where 
and how I could. Many were the vicissitudes of hospi- 
taUty and of churlishness that I experienced among the 
villagers, peasants, and shepherds; frequently hungry, 
sometimes in danger; for the population hereabouts is 
scant and lawless; every man carries arms, and uses 
them as he thinks fit. At last I arrived on the banks 
of the Zab, at the so-called Kanjar ford, considerably 
above the spot where I had so gaily dashed across 
the torrent before Pasha and comrades a twelvemonth 
since. 

''After many attempts and failures, I traversed the 
furious rush of waters, and set my face for Mosool, three 
days* distance, as some shepherds, who were driving 
their flocks to drink at a reach on the northern bank, 
informed me. Par away from Bagdad, beyond the 
utmost limit of its jurisdiction, I now felt tolerably safe ; 
and while slowly measuring out the three days of road 
that the weariness alike of horse and rider protracted 
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to foar^ I had ample leisure to reflect on the utter lone- 
liness of my actual condition in the world. 

" Lonely indeed. True, I was no longer a prisoner or 
a slave; but so long as I had been one or the other, I 
had, at all events, some one to hold by, some one who 
had an interest in me; now there was no one, I was 
my own master, but in a strange land; among men and 
languages still in a measure strange ; no friend, no 
adviser, no companion, no stay— strangers all. Zahra' 
herself, her lovely face, her gentle voice, her sweet 
converse, with whatever had occurred at Diar-Bekr, the 
garden, the terrace, the house, the place of meeting, 
the whole episode seemed to me to fade somehow into 
a dream, and that all the more as I approached my one 
haven of hope. I could not get myself to think steadily 
that it had been, and might still be, a reality. 

" In vain I strove to recall it. That place, the place 
of reality, was now occupied in my mind by Bagdad — 
by its. streets, its market, its gardens, by the palace, 
by my kind master the Pasha, by my cheery friend 
the negro, by my staunch ally the Croatian; again and 
again the horrible death-scene came before me, or, rather, 
it was never absent. I saw the faces I had known and 
loved, now ghastly and disfigured as when the lamp 
gleamed on them in that fatal room; now, but as if 
through a haze or mask, bearing their wonted appear- 
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ance; at times I could not persuade myself but that 
one or other of them was actually near me, so real they 
seemed. 

"The country around me, too, — do you know it? — 
no ; you were never there yourself, — ^increased the sense 
of desolation ; dull slabby rocks, bare slopes, dry chalk 
hill-sides, and, over all, monotonous cloudless sky, in 
which the very sun appeared to stand still for heaviness ; 
now and then some broken wall of an old abandoned 
fortress, telling no history in its unmeaning fragments, 
except that of decay and ruin — 

^* For God's sake, my good fellow, get out of this, 
answered Tan^awee, "my hair is growing grey to hear 
you ; your account is more dreary than the croak of the 
unluckiest raven/' 

'^ What must the thing itself have been to me, who 
went through it all ? '^ said Hermann ; then continued, — 

'^But youth and health were mine yet, and they 
do wonders. I felt, even in my most melancholy 
moments, an elasticity, as it were, that nothing could 
crush, and a determination to go through or tread down 
whatever diflSculties might cross my way. 

"Thus I rode on; till after coming out from among 
the huge earth-heaps — what heaps are ,they? — one 
would say that some vast city must lie buried under- 
neath them — on the eastern bank of the Tigris, I saw 
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the river itself, the rock of Nebee Toonas,* and the 
town of Mo§ool before me, though still at a con- 
siderable distance. 

"The sight dissipated my day-dreams, bright and 
gloomy alike, and aroused me to the realities and 
cares of actual life. Dismounting from my horse, I 
bestowed a general survey on my person and weapons, 
furbished up with earth the silver mountings of the 
latter, re-arranged the saddle and other accoutrements, 
and counted over again my diminished stock of wealth. 
Then, taking advantage of a clear brook that was 
hastening close by over the pebbles to join the great 
river of the plain, I performed my long-neglected 
ablutions, and said my prayers, with late and almost 
penitent gratitude to the God who had brought me 
safe and sound thus far through so many dangers, and 
with increased hope and trust in Him for the future. 
This duty performed, I remounted, and began to traverse 
at a foot-pace the wide stony level that marks the old 
water-bed, and. out of which rises the strange isolated 
rock of Nebee Toonas, like a giant watch-tower over 
river and town. 



^ A large isolated rock on the left shore of the Tigris, opposite 
M0800I; the prophet Jonas is supposed to have taken up his 
station here when announcing the destruction of Nineveh. 
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"It was the Friday of the last week in Sha^aban/ 
a festive season^ and^ besides^ a day of comineinoratioii 
in honour of I know not what Welee/ in the suburbs 
of the town. On my way alongside 6f the huge rock, 
and down the gradual slope to the river, I fell in with 
group after group of citizens, gaily dressed in their best 
clothes j some were on horseback, some on foot, and 
all equally bent on enjoying to the utmost a daylight 
holiday, before the approaching month of Bamadan 
should limit the pleasures of existence to the short 
summer nights.' 

'' Noon had passed, but the sun was yet high in the 
bright west; and the river with its broad marginal 
tract of stones and gravel glittered before me in dazzling 
light; the very^-inud walls of Mo§ool looked golden in 
the gleam. For myself, I was growing hungry, having 
tasted no food since a platter of sour clotted milk, 
shared with a shepherd that morning among the now 



^ The month which immediately precedes the fast of Bamadan; 
hence it assumes something of a carnival character, particularly 
towards the end. Friday, among the Mahometans, takes the 
place of Sunday among Christians. 

2 Saint. 

' Daring that month, all eating, drinking, smoking, and every 
kind of pleasure and amusement is prohibited from the first 
streak of dawn till after sunset. 
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far-off hills. Instinctively I looked hard at every one 
I met^ in the vague idea of recognising a friend or 
acquaintance; while I also thought in what khan of 
the town I had best put np^ should nobody claim me 
as a subject for the hospitality of which my horse, 
poor jaded brute, so unceremoniously pressed into 
hard service, stood scarcely less in need than my- 
self. 

/^ Just as I reached the water, and halted hesitating 
on its edge, a large flat-bottomed boat crossed over 
from the town-side to the place where I had drawn rein, 
and half a dozen Koordes, well dressed, and armed in 
full travelling equipment, stepped out on the stones. 
I looked at them; they looked at me. 

*' ' Ahmed Agha ! is it you? ^ said one of them ; while 
another exclaimed, ' by God ! it is he.' All eyes were 
now on me; and after a short effort of memory, I 
recognised in the first speaker, one Makan Agha, a horse- 
man in the service of Ak-Arslan Beg, governor of the 
town of Jezeerah, half-way between M0900I and Diar- 
Bekr. Our acquaintance dated from a day^s. halt that 
my old master the Pasha had made in that place when 
on his ill-starred journey to Bagdad; and had been a 
very hearty one on both sides, though based only on 
a casual meeting in a pleasant little kal^wah near the 
river, and cemented with nothing firmer than the smoke ' 
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of a nargheelah, a cup or two of indiflferent coffee, and 
a glass of yet more indifferent rakee. 

"But Makan Agha was a sociable fellow, bright and 
cheerful, with a keen black eye, quick to observe, 
coarse but handsome features, and a friendly expression 
of face which corresponded with his good-hearted dis- 
position. Thus, though a year had elapsed since our 
first and only meeting, he knew me again at once, and 
hastened to welcome me. I need hardly say how glad 
I was to feel the hand of a friend in mine once more. 
His five comrades, who all belonged to the same service 
as himself, were unremembered by me, that is, distinctly, 
though I was not so by them ; a circumstance ordinary 
with strangers in all countries. 

"^And what brings you here alone?' continued 
Makan Agha, with a queer side-glance at my dress, and 
another at my drooping horse, after the preliminary 
stereotyped greetings, salutations, and inquiries had 
been duly interchanged between us. 

"'The chances of the times,' answered I, unwill- 
ing to enter there and then into what, I thought, 
might yet be the dangerous details of adventure and 
escape. ' And you, where are you bound for ? ' I 
added. 

" ' For Jezeerah,' he replied ; ' one and all of us. The 
Beg wishes to be there before the beginning of 
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Ramadan ; we shall get to Zakoo* to morrow, and the 
day after be, please God, at home/ 

'^'And where is the Beg/ 

"^Coming, as soon as he has done taking leave 
of his friends. Look ! there he is/ 

^'I turned in the direction indicated, and saw, on 
the further side of the river, a group of caparisoned 
horses in the act of being led down by grooms to the 
bank. Near them, but on foot, were several persons, 
seemingly of rank and wealth, slowly moving onward 
in close conversation, to the water, where a boat was 
in waiting. When they had reached it, they remained 
a short time standing gathered together; then followed 
a great deal of embracing and other demonstrations of 
respectful and aflPectionate leave-taking. At last the 
Beg, for it was he, stepped, with a few attendants, 
into the boat, and seated himself gravely on the carpet 
spread for him at the stern ; the horses were meanwhile 
being part coaxed, part forced, into a clumsy barge 
some yards distant. 

'^With no formed purport in my mind, but merely 
as a looker-on, I loitered among my newly-found 
acquaintance, till the Beg and his servants arrived 
at our side of the water, and prepared to quit the 

^ A large village, more than half way from Mosool to Jezeerah. 
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boat. I then drew off on one side^ and waited till 
the barge^ \7hich was now also near, should have dis- 
charged its restless freight, and be ready to convey 
my horse and myself over to the town. 

'^ But Makan Agha stepped up to the Beg, his chief, 
and whispered something to him. Having received an 
answer in the same undertone, he next approached me, 
and said, 'Ahmed, brother, he calls you.' 

" On the summons I came forward, leading my droop- 
ing horse by the bridle, and saluted Ak-Arslan with 
the respect due to his birth and importance. My 
famished way-worn appearance, ungroomed horse, and 
scanty belongings, must have presented a curious con- 
trast to the well-dressed, well-fed, well-mounted figures 
that crowded inquisitively about me. 

''The Beg fixed his look attentively on me, while 
he returned my salutation with marked but patroniziug 
kindness of manner. He was a small, clean-built man, 
dark haired, and dark complexioned, bearing a general 
resemblance to a handsome hawkj his age could not 
have much exceeded thirty; and his features would 
have been good-looking, had not frequent exposure to 
sun and wind, with hard work, mental no less than 
bodily, drawn and wrinkled them into a certain harsh- 
ness of line. His eye too was restless, and its glance 
furtive. He was evidently what is called a dangerous 
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man ; yet one whom his followers might, on the whole, 
like, and still more, perhaps, obey. Such was my im- 
pression of him at first sight. 

" * No need, Agha, to tell your story,' said he. ^ I 
had heard before that you were missing on the morn- 
ing after that night from the palace; and I guessed 
that you had managed to get safe off — how, we will 
hear from you afterwards at leisure. May God have 
mercy on E[ara-Mustapha-Oghloo ! I anticipated long 
since that some snare or other was being set for him, 
and gave him a hint or two on the subject when he 
came through Jezeerah last year. I had then my 
especial doubts about the Greeks in his company; one 
of them was, I know, a pick-up of that hypocrite Ejas- 
Beg — may God curse him and them ! But, to what 
purpose ? — when what has been predestined approaches, 
the eyesight becomes blind ; no man can escape from that 
which has been written. And you ? ' he continued, in a 
brisker tone of voice, — ' where are you going next ? or 
have you any friends whom you are looking after here ? ' 

"'None,' I answered; 'God grant the Beg a long 
life I I am travelling where God may direct; perhaps 
a way may open somewhere.' And with diflSculty I 
smothered a sigh as I thought of Zahra'. But I could 
not help the downcast expression of my face, and the 
Beg remarked it. 
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'^ ' Assuredly after difficulty comes relief/ ^ said he. 
^Better come along with me; God is generous. I 
will see to all you want when we reach Jezeerah/ 

'^ These words were spoken with genuine kindness, 
yet with a certain air of authority too, as by one 
accustomed to be obeyed. Hesitation on my part 
would have been mere folly. I thankfully embraced 
the invitation, leaving its conditions to be settled after- 
wards. Besides, would it not anyhow bring me nearer 
to Diar Bekr ? 

'^By the Beg's order I was on the spot provided 
with a fresher horse, and took my place among the 
riders in his suite. The animal that had served me so 
well I handed over to Makan Agha, who sold it at the 
first village we reached — ^at what price I never asked. 

'^ We went briskly forward — a compact band — by the 
hilly, grass-grown tract that borders the left bank of 
the Tigris. That night we halted at a small village — 
Tell-Keyf, I think, by name; the second afternoon 
brought us to Zakoo, a pretty little town and market- 
place, close by the rapid lOiaboor;* the river-ford 
delayed us somewhat, and we did not reach Jezeerah 
till the third night-fall. 



^ A quotation from the Koran. 

' A river that ioins the Tigris hereabouts from the east. 
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'^During the march the Beg often called me up to 
his side, and asked me many questions concerning my 
life at Bagdad, and my escape thence; more often his 
inquiries regarded my former master, his government, 
his conduct, the intrigues formed against him, and the 
circumstances of his violent death. My answers must 
have pleased him; for, when I had finished, he said, — 

^^ ^ Ahmed, I might fairly claim you as a slave, for 
such, indeed, you yet are by condition, but I will not 
do so. You are a fine youth, and I do not doubt that 
Kara-Mustapha-Oghloo — may God have mercy on him ! 
— really intended to have given you your freedom. It 
is only just that I should comply with his wishes — 
may it be put to the account of his good deeds, not 
of mine. When wo arrive, please God, at Jezeerah, I 
will have your certificate-paper of emancipation made 
out in full, and you shall become one of my horsemen. 
Are you content ? ' I kissed his hand, and thanked 
him. 'Thank God, not me,^ he replied. 

'^ Good fortune, like bad, has a habit of coming double 
or triple. On the very day — ^it was the second after 
leaving Mosool — ^that Ak-Arslan gave me a near and 
assured hope of becoming a free man, I made an acquisi- 
tion, pleasant indeed at the time, but the full value 
of which I was only to know later on. 

'^ It was the friendship of a youth, a mere lad in age. 
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an Arab of the Benoo-Biah clan^ whom I met in the 
principal kahwah of the village of Zakoo, where we had 
halted for the night. The lad, Moharib by name, had 
left his companions in the pastnre-grounds below M0900I, 
and had come thus far in quest of some sheep, strayed 
a m6nth before, and not yet accounted for. With a 
daring and intelligence beyond his years, though not 
rarely found among young Bedouins, he had penetrated 
alone and unaided to Zakoo ; had there discovered part 
of the objects of his search ; and was, when we fell in 
with him, engaged in hot dispute with two huge 
Koordes, whom he accused of keeping back the re- 
mainder. 

"The lad's handsome features, the active energy 
displayed in every hthe limb of his spare frame, but 
above all, his self-possessed, undaunted air, and coal- 
black eye that sparkled with fire, attracted my notice ; 
and my double knowledge of Turkish and of Arabic 
enabled me to take his part with such good eflFect, 
that a satisfactory equivalent for the missing animals 
was at length offered and accepted. 

^^This incident led, as was natural, to further con- 
versation between us; he told me his own name, 
descent, and the circumstances of his clan. T, on my 
side, recounted my story and adventures, without, how- 
ever, as I thought, giving, by what I said, any clue 
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to the secret of my soul at Diar-Bekr, a secret thus 
far kept by me from all others; yet the pleasure I 
experienced in talking Arabic for the first time since 
I had left Bagdad^ and the very copiousness of that 
language where feeling is concerned^ betrayed me, 
as I subsequently reflected into certain words and 
phrases that might, to one who was on the look-out 
for it, afford a general insight into my real state of 
mind. However, I did not then think that I had done 
so, and Moharib, after listening with great attention, 
and even asking a few questions, the purport of which 
I could not entirely follow, made no direct allusion to 
my unguarded expressions. Only, when all had been 
said, he manifested for me a degree of interest and 
attachment, scarcely to my mind justified by the easy 
service that I had rendered him an hour before. He 
would devote himself, body and soul, to the furtherance 
of my wishes ; he would stand by me in every danger ; 
he would be my follower, my companion, my brother; 
in fine, he gave me no rest till I had consented to go 
through with him that very evening the ceremony of 
^ KhooVat,^ ^ according to the custom of his tribe. 

* "Brotherhood:" the ceremony itself is described further 
on. It is not rarely practised among the Bedouins of the 
interior, and is sometimes called Mushatibah. Its performance 
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" More from curiosity than from any other motive 
I consented. So^ after sunset^ Moharib and I left 
the village^ and retired together into a little grassy 
dell not far distant, shut in by hill and rock. There 
we recited the Fatihah ; * and, after solemn pledges 
of mutual and inviolable faith, each of us opened a 
vein of his left arm, somewhat above the elbow, letting 
the blood run down and mingle in a brass cup which, 
under one pretext or other, I had borrowed for the 
occasion from the keeper of the kahwah. Out of this 
cup we drank, each a full draught, becoming thas, 
according to Bedouin usage, 'brothers' for life and 
death. The stars went out, pale in the dark sky, as 
we re-entered the village. 

''For that night and next morning, till with the 
rest I crossed the Khaboor ford, my new-found Bedouin 
friend never left me. He accompanied me through the 
water ; on the further side we embraced and separated ; 
but when, after we had made a considerable distance 
on the road, I turned and looked back, I saw his 



imposes the strictest obligations of matiial fidelity and assist- 
ance during life ; and should one of the " brothers " happen to 
be killed, the other is bound to avenge his death. 

' The opening chapter of the Koran ; it is the invariable pre- 
face to all contracts, engagements and the like, among Ma- 
hometans. 
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slender form still standing where I had left him, 
watching to the last moment his newly-adopted brother. 

^^ My courage rose at the sight : I was no longer 
alone and single-handed. True, it was not till a 
later period that I knew how steadfast an ally I 
had gained in this young Arab ; but even then it 
seemed to me that more had been restored to me in 
Moharib than I had lost in Sa^eed; and in Ak-Arslan 
a better master — though this was not, as it proved, 
truly the case — than in the ill-fated Kara-Mustapha- 
Oghloo. Might not — ^would not, Zahra' also be re- 
stored, given me? I was full of hope; my boat had 
got into the flowing current once more; my winter 
blossomed into spring. I thanked Providence and 
worshipped in my heart.'' 

'^A likely, spirited young fellow,'' here interposed 
Tantawee, as Hermann paused awhile in his narrative, 

is often, when all is said, the best Providence foi; 
himself, if he will only keep his eyes well open and 
his heart well up. Success in life follows, like every- 
thing else, the great laws of Nature; under certain 
conditions it must necessarily result, just as failure is 
inevitable under others. How the conditions them- 
selves are determined is, I admit, another question." 

"And what, pray," asked Hermann, '^is your own 
opinion on that point ? " 



ffy 
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" The proper thing to say/' rejoined Tantawee, 
'^wonld be^ of course^ that God detennines them. 
My own answer, if yon must have it, would be rather 
differently worded, though, after all, its meaning is, 
in reality, pretty much the same as that of the other. 
I hold then, that these conditions, whether of person 
or of circumstance, of will, passion, choice, country, 
associates, and the rest, are nothing else than the 
pre-de^ned and necessary results of that which has 
gone before; and that they and all besides them 
enter into and centre in the eternal self-developing 
existence of the universe,. It is all one, spirit be it 
or matter: spirit is the cause, the life; matter, the 
form, the manifestation ; each under unnumbered modi- 
fications, and the whole uniting in the measureless 
general life and existence which always have been, and 
will always be. 

"There now,*' he continued, '^you have, in a few 
words, the opinion of our own 'Omar Bbn-el-Farid,^ 
and of all others worth naming for thought in all 
lands. East or West; when, that is, they know how 
to express themselves. 



* A mystic poet of great beauty, native of Cairo, in Egypt. 
His works are to this day the text-book of Mahometan meta- 
physicians. He flourished about 1060 a.c. 
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''Not an aimless world^'^ he wei^t on^ with more 
animation than usual in his manner^ as Hermann re- 
mained listening and silent; ''not a centreless circle^ 
an eyeless socket, a hopeless 'it is, and so* must be,' 
without above or beneath, behind or before, without 
purpose, direction, or goal; no, nor a no less aimless 
Deity, creating or destroying, protecting or ruining, 
feeding or letting starve, life-giving or slaying, by 
the mere caprice of ' I can, and I choose to do so,'—' 
a way of acting disgraceful in a man, let alone in a 
God such as they suppose Him; nor an autocrat Grod, 
occupied with Himself only, ordering all for His own 
glory. His own good pleasure. His own selfish will. 
No, none of these ; but an intelligent and all-pervading 
Life, Thought, Act, under countless modes and forms, 
working on everywhere to higher existence and enjoy, 
ment; and perfecting, while it pervades them, the 
manifestations it assumes, and the matter which it 
vivifies ; not as things separate or distinct from itself, 
but ultimately One, One only with it in the great All 
of Being/' 

"You have said it," replied Hermann, "and well, 
I dare say; though I cannot quite follow out your 
meaning. But what, meanwhile, becomes of the 
prophets, their books, their systems, and their 
creeds, with all their set prayers, their fasts, festi^als^ 
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and reKgions of dogma and ceremony ? What place 
do you leave for them ? *' 

'^ Symbols, formulas — nothing more/^ answered Tan- 
tawee. "Mere approximations — some completer, some 
more defective — ^to the one and only truth that all 
aim at and none attain, except it be by a rare occa- 
sional point of contact, nor always even that. How, 
indeed, can a measured circle coincide with the ^in- 
finite ? ' Still, they may pass muster as formulas, if 
held for such alone, not for the things they are meant 
to denote; and in this view they are well and good 
enough for those who like them. But a sensible man, 
while putting up with one of them — that, for instance, 
which best suits his nationality, education, employment, 
turn of mind, and so forth — ^will really and inwardly 
bind himself to none/' 

He paused. For reply Hermann recited the well- 
known distich of Aboo-l-'01a\^ 



'* Muslims and Christians are equally blind, 
The Jews and the Pagans in error no doubt. 
All over the world but two classes we find, — 
Fools with religion, and wise men without." 



^ A poet, native of Ma'arrah in the north of Syria ; he flonrished 
about the year 1000 a.c. His worker are still extant and popular 
in the East. 
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He repeated these verses with something of a sarcastic 
bitterness in his voice, that showed him far from approv- 
ing of them. Tan^awee readily caught his meaning. 

^'Why, boy/' said he, ''if Aboo-l-'Ola' meant— as 
I do not doubt he did, for he was no shallow thinker 
— by religion set forms and dogmas, he was right 
enough, and I, for one, am of his school. Can you not 
see that forms while they include exclude also, and that 
dogmas narrow while they define ? Or do you not 
perceive that the only absolutely true religion — ^were 
such possible — must be one that by limiting itself to 
none, takes in all ; formless, because larger than any 
form ? '' 

Hermann heard, waited, looked down upon the deck 
and thought, smoked hard at his pipe, which had nearly 
gone out, to get it well alight again ; then at last said, — 

''In matters of this kind, Tantawee, I prefer con- 
tenting myself with what lies clear and unmistakable 
before me, and try to make the best I can of present 
life and duty; what else is beyond and above me, I 
leave to Him who is above me, and He will, I do not 
question, take care of it. 'The day-dawn dispenses 
with the star,' as the Arab proverb says — the certain 
with the uncertain. And I for my part find occupation 
enough, and pleasure, too, in what surrounds me, to 
care little about trying to peep over the hedge and 
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see wliat lies^ or does not lie^ outside the garden. We 
shall get to that outside soon enough, and then there 
will be time plenty and to spare for thinking about it. 
I did not trouble myself about this world before coming 
into it ; nor do I see any use in troubling myself about 
the next either before I reach it. He who has taken 
good care of me in the one, can, and doubtless will, 
take equally good care of me in the other, without 
my haying to make bargains with Him, or to antici- 
pate arrangements.^' 

^'A very practical way of looking at the subject,'^ 
laughed Tanta^ee ; '^ and in the meanwhile, what were 
your next adventures?'' 

" Such as you will hardly believe when you hear 
them," answered Hermann; "but believe or not, I 
can only tell you what happened; and if you choose 
to suppose me romancing, the fault is not mine, but 
yours, who asked me to tell the tale." 



PART II. 

lost, and foond, and lost again I 
I cannot speak in prose or verse 
This grief ; yet fain would I rehearse, 

As though rehearsal lessened pain. 

Drear without thee the glittering day, 
Though dawned on Garmel's purple height ; 
And drear the star-bespangled night 

Upon the sea of Africa. 

The moon was up over the quiet waters^ and the ship^ 
scarcely impelled by the faint land-breeze^ too gentle to 
raffle the glassy surface of the sea^ and only just catch- 
ing in the upper sails, drifted slowly along with the coast 
current. High alongside rose the dark mass of Carmel ; 
and about its base a few scattered and twinkling lights^ 
indicative of quiet land-homes and Syrian life on shore, 
could, even at that distance, be discerned. 

Hermann and T&ntawee had separated for a time after 
their lengthened conversation, and had busied themselves 
the latter part of the afternoon — Hermann in looking 
over the arms and accoutrements of his men on board, 
with whom he was a great favourite; T^^t^wee in 
animated discussion of the coming Syrian campaign, with 
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some of the elder officers of the expedition. They had, 
however, met again for supper on the quarter-deck, drank 
their coffee together, and smoked their pipes, but without 
again touching on the topics of their noontide discourse. 

At last, when the red western streak had wholly dis- 
appeared from the clear sky, and the '^wolf^s tail,^' as 
Arabs term the zodiacal light, alone marked the quarter 
of the heavens where the sun had set, Hermann rose, and 
standing on his carpet facing the kibleh,^ now almost 
exactly astern of the vessel, went through the night 
prayers — a ceremony which, whether at home or on a 
journey, he rarely neglected. This done, he moved for- 
ward, and sat, silent and alone, near the prow of the 
ship, apparently observant of nothing but the shining 
ripple at the cutwater. X^ntawee watched him for awhile 
across the dark figures of sailors and soldiers, already for 
the most part wrapped up in their cloaks asleep, and 
laid like chance bundles about the deck ; but thought it 
best to leave him just then quiet to his own reflections, 
and not hurry him in renewing a story which evidently 
pained while it soothed the narrator — like a hand laid, 
however gently, on a sore. 

But when the moon, now in her third quarter, was up 



^ The direction of the Ka*abeh, or sacred building of Mecca- 
Mahometans, wherever they may be, turn thither in prayer. 
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and shining over sea and ship, and Hermann still con- 
tinued seated where he was, motionless and regardless of 
everything around, as if charmed, Xantawee thought it 
time to try and break the spell that seemed to have fallen 
on him. Night might else go by thus; the morning 
would come with all its cares of landing and disembark- 
ment, of turmoil and bustle, of fighting, perhaps, and 
how then, in so busy a present, find leisure or inclination 
for stories of the past ? So he, too, rose and went to the 
fore part of the ship ; as he approached, he. heard Her- 
mann humming over to himself what sounded like the 
words of a song, which he ceased on noticing lL^zi%^yje,Q 
close beside him. 

^^ What was that you were repeating so ? verses ? or 
what else?^' asked Tantawee; as, after a brief saluta- 
tion, he took his place by his friend on the deck. 

'^Nothing; never mind,^' replied Hermann; "mere 
nonsense. I will tell you another time, perhaps.^^ 

TTantawee looked him full in the face ; the moonlight 
showed it glistening with fresh-shed tears. Hermann 
turned his head aside. The Arab Beg took his friend^s 
hand gently in his own, and holding it, said, "Your 
thoughts were with her, and so were your verses ; is it 
not so?'' 

The pressure of Hermann's hand was the only answer 
he received ; but it suflSced. 
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''You met again^ I am sure/' continued Tai^tawee, 
taking advantage of this sign^ such as it was^ for re- 
opening the subject about which he longed to hear. 

''We did,'' answered Hermann, in a strangely tone- 
less voice ; " and — God ! — I could almost wish that 
we never had, at least that last time. God only knows 
how it may have ended with her; for me, would — " 
He broke oflF with a short bitter sob, and drew away 
his hand. 

Bear up; be a man, my dear fellow,'' said TTantawee. 

And, for our friendship's sake, for your own, for hers, 
perhaps, tell me how it ended. You have now been 
sitting here alone these two hours, brooding over these 
things, and freshening them up in your mind ; it will do 
you good, believe me, to speak out once for alL If you 
keep thoughts of this kind close locked up in yourself, 
you will go mad some day." 

" I am mad already, or nearly so," rejoined Hermann, 
"but you are right, I think. Sit down, then," — ^for 
Tantawee had risen and was standing before him, — " sit 
down, and I will tell you the whole, come what may. 
But first," he added, " swear to me by all you fear and 
all you hope, that you will never by word or sign recall 
anything of what you are about to learn of my miserable 
story — not even to myself." 

The Beg gave the desired pledge, and Hermann, 
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Iiaying bmslied the tears from his eyes and assumed an 
easier posture^ thus continued his narrative : — 

'^ On our arrival at Jezeerah^ Ak- Arslan Beg took me 
into his dwellings the huge battlemented building of 
blisKsk stone on the right-hand bank of the Tigris^ near 
the landing-place^ and gave me employment in his 
retinue^ no more as a slave^ but as a free man among 
his outriders or guards. My paper of manumission was 
duly made out before the kadee of the place and wit- 
nesses j I have it still. This done^ I was the equal of 
my fellows ; and soon^ thanks to the Beg*s favour, came 
to be looked on as a person of some consideration 
amongst them. Besides, I soon proved myself to be a 
good rider, a sure marksman, and, in the athletic sports 
which formed our ordinary recreation, inferior to none, 
superior to many. The Pasha's, service — may God have 
mercy on him ! — ^had been an excellent training school 
for me, and I had profited by it. 

'^ Two months passed before I could get any informa- 
tion of the kind that my whole heart longed for from 
Diar-Bekr. Twice, indeed, during this period, the pur- 
suit of thievish Koordes frqm the mountains, who had 
driven off some of Ak-Arslan's cattle — ^for he was a 
great proprietor of live stock, and very knowing about 
it — took myself and the companions of my band almost 
up to Mardeen. But even then I could elicit from no 
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one tidings about the Sheykh Asa'ad the Sheybanee by 
my indirect questions, and I was afraid to put direct 
ones. Nor did my young Bedouin, Moharib, re-appear, 
though I expected him day by day, and often looked for 
him; till I began to think that something must have 
happened to him, or that he had forgotten .his promises. 
Not that I cared much in truth whether I ever saw him 
again or not ; but to my over- wrought fancy every dis- 
appointment took a form of exaggerated dimensions; 
and my sky, after a mementos brightening, seemed now 
overclouding anew. 

'' But at last, towards the beginning of the month of 
Doo-l-Ka'adeh,^ when the days were growing on to their 
longest, and the summer heat to its hottest, came a joy- 
ful change. A messenger arrived, not from this place or 
that, but from Diar-Bekr itself. He was sent by a rela- 
tive of my new master's ; and the letter which he bore 
requested the honour of the Beg's presence at a family 
wedding, fixed for one of the weeks following the festival 
of Doheyya,* now not far oflF. The relative in question 

' The eleventh month in the l^abometan year, and the second 
after the feast of Eamadan. 

2 This festival, also called " El-'Byd," or " The Festival," by 
pre-eminence, occurs annually on the twelfth day of the month 
Doo-l-Hajjeh, the last of the Mahometan year, immediately fol- 
lowing Doo-l-Ea'adeb. 



m^^ 
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was old and wealthy^ and the degree of kinsmanship a 
tolerably near one ; so that^ after some deliberation and 
delay — dnring whicli I, who knew how nearly the result 
would in all likelihood concern me, endured torments of 
anxiety little guessed by those around me — the Beg 
determined to comply with the invitation/' 

'^ A prudent look-out, I suppose, for contingent rever- 
sions of something worth taking trouble for. Hang 
these strict observers I the Beg was one of them, I con- 
clude, by what you repeated of his conversation ; they 
always have an eye to the main chance. I declare, 
Ahmed, I was myself quite alarmed to see the business- 
like way in which you went about your prayers a couple 
of hours since.^' This Tan^awee said, not seriously, but 
intending to procure a diversion to his comrade^s melan- 
choly. Hermann, however, let the banter go by appa- 
rently unnoticed; only he paused half a minute, and 
then resumed : — 

'^ What followed exceeded my hopes. Ak-Arslan caUed 
me to him, and — oh happiness ! — ordered me to start at 
once with two others, and precede him to Diar-Bekr, 
there to announce his coming ; he himself would follow 
more at leisure in a week or so. At the same time he gave 
me in charge some letters, with directions to whom I was 
to deliver them, and some valuable ornaments of Bagdad 
gold-work, intended as a present for the future bride. 
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" With difficulty I restrained the agitation of excessive 
joy^ and took his commands with an outward calmness 
which was far from my real feelings. Had a sceptre 
been placed in my hands, I should have received it with 
less exultation of heart than I did those letters. My 
horse and weapons were soon ready, and I set out, with 
many feigned complaints to the companions assigned me 
about the annoyance of so long a journey in the heat, 
and a great affectation of ignorance regarding Diar-Bekr, 
and everything there. I might have spared my dis- 
simulation; for two thicker-witted Koordes than my 
two fellow-horsemen I never saw ; eating, sleeping, and 
hectoring it over every one we met on the road, was all 
they seemed to understand doing. 

*^For myself, however boisterously disposed I often 
was at other times, I now cared little, or nothing rather, 
for these things. Our road was to Diar-Bekr, and its 
sole goal, so far as I was concerned, was Zahra^ Like 
one benumbed by the v^ry excess of feeling, I went on 
mechanically, though eagerly; lending, indeed, a sort of 
forced attention to the way and its incidents, but really 
as indifferent to such surroundings as though I had been 
bodily in a desert land, a thousand miles away. Now 
that after so long an absence, such cruel delay, such 
anxious waiting, a hope of meeting, a certainty almost, 
— and that within a few days only, — ^was actually present^ 
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the whole Iiidden under-cmTent of desire^ fetr^ and love, 
came suddenly np from the depQis where it had always 
been flowing, though most times but half peroeived, and 
in an instant overran the whole sur&oe of my exiatenoe* 
One moment I pictured to myself the best that love 
could anticipate from the meeting of long-parted lovers ; 
another, I experienced in imagination all the agony of 
arriving and finding her gone, or inaccessible to me^ or 
dead; inconstant I could not dream her. 

'' In tliis state of mind every circumstance of the jour>> 
ney, however unimportant or unmeaning in itself^ took 
colour from my wild &ncy. I am not superstitious—" 

'^ Indeed ! '^ remarked T^^t^^ee, half aloud ; '' are you 
quite sure of that ? '' The other went on — 

'^ Bat now, the flight of a hoopoe or a yellow-hammer 
across the road, the unexpected sight of a gay floweri 
the meeting of a cheerful face, became an augury of 
happiness awaiting me ; while a mottled crow,' a dead 
branch, or an ugly cripple by the wayside, darkened my 
mind with the shadow of omened evil. All this, how- 
ever, resolved itself ultimately into one question unde- 
cided after a thousand idle conjectures and superfluous 
self-tortures : was she still where I had left her, in her 



^ A bird reckoned by Arab superstition of specially evil prog- 
nostic for lovers. 
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father^s house? or liad the expected Bedouin suitor — 
ill-luck betide him ! — arrived, and borne her away to 
regions whither to follow might in reason appear a 
hopeless effort, and to discover her when there still more 
hopeless ? These doubts were, however, destined to 
be dispelled before I reached Diar-Bekr. 

'^ The sun was already half-way down between noon 
and setting ; we had, for speed^s sake, taken the shorter 
road by the hills, instead of the easier but circuitous 
track across the plain of Nisibeen ; and were now on the 
second day of our departure from Jezeerah, between 
Mediad^ and Mardeen. We had just descended by a 
narrow winding path down a steep slope, so thick set 
with underwood, then in its thickest of green leaf, that 
it was impossible to see even a few yards before our 
horses' heads ; and emerging at the base of the declivity, 
we found ourselves in a small, treeless plain, perfectly 
level, and carpeted with green grass, where a stream, 
winding along the midmost of the valley, maintained 
freshness and moisture around it, even in the heat of 
summer. About a quarter of a mile in front rose the 
opposite range, exactly resembling that which we had 
just passed, and, like it, covered with dwarf oak and 



^ A large village in a defile of Karajah-Dagh, the mountain- 
range south of Diar-Bekr. 
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bnsh^ amid which our way was next to lead ; while on 
either side^ to right and lef t^ as we rode along^ the valley 
stretched far away in a thwart direction. 

'^ Arrived on the open flat, I instinctively looked roand 
about me to enjoy the comparatively free view, and saw 
a figure rapidly approaching — almost at a running pace 
— from the far end of the valley. As it neared us, I 
recognised my adopted brother of Zakoo, young Mo^a- 
rib; he was accoutred after the ordinary Bedouin 
fashion, and carried in his hand the invariable switch ; 
his only weapon was a sheath-knife stuck in his girdle. 
Though on foot he soon came up with our band, saluted 
us in general with the ' Ah I welcome,' of the desert ; * 
and then, making for my horse's side, kissed the hand 
which I held out and laid in his. 

^^ ^ Welcome to you, too, my brother ! where do you 
come from ? and where have you been all this while ? ' 
said I. 'I had almost given up hope of seeing you 
again.' 

^^ ^ I was with the men of my tribe,' answered he, while 
he returned my greeting, ' not far from this, in the plain 
to the south,' pointing with his switch towards that 



' The regular "Salam aJeykum," or "peace be on you," of 
orthodox Mahometan use, is more often reserved by Bedouins 
for, so to speak, state occasions. 

L 
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quarter. 'I heard that a party of you were going to 
Diar-Bekr; and, thinking that you might probably be 
one, I came by a cross-track to meet and accompany 
you a part of the way.* 

" ' You have no horse/ said I, looking at his sandalled 
feet, ' and we are mounted : how can you keep up with 
us?' 

'"Some footmen may outstrip horsemen/* rejoined 
Moharib. Then, drawing closer up, he made me a sign 
to fall back behind my companions. I did so. 

'' ' I have news for you, brother,* continued he. ' You 
know all about the Sheykh Asa*ad, and his family, and 
the Sheybanees of Diar-Bekr, — is it not so ? ' 

'' ' What of them ? * I interrupted hastily ; then, recol- 
lecting myself, — ' What have I to do with them ? or what 
interest have I in their news ? * 

'^ Moharib checked and quieted me. 'Never mind,* 
he «aid, ' do not be alarmed, and do not try to disguise 
yourself from me, my brother; there is no cause; besides, 
I know your story. What, however, I now have to tell 
you is this : that the Bmeer Daghfel, the Sheybanee, is 
already on his way northward, and will be here in a 
month or so at most, — ^he and his men, fifty or sixty of 
them. There is no need to ask what his errand is.* 

* Arab proverb. 
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" I remained silent ; denial would, it was clear, avail 
me notliing. The lad was certainly in possession, if not 
of the whole, at any rate of the chief part, of what I had 
fancied my secret. What then ? Could I trust in his 
fidelity — ^his discretion ? Yet everything in his manner 
gave me to understand that I, or rather that Zahra^ — for 
to her my thoughts turned instantly far more than to 
myself — ^was in no danger of inconsiderate disclosure 
where he was concerned. But how had Jie come to know 
it ? What had he to do with the matter ? * 

''Motarib easily divined my thoughts, and with his 
hand still on my bridle, continued, ' All is right, brother ; 
but the roadside is no place for talk like this. I will 
explain it to you in the evening at Azkah,^ where you 
will halt for a few hours ; after that I shall leave you, but 
we shall meet again at Diar-Bekr.' 

" I thanked him, and agreed to what he said. We 
then pressed forward, I trotting my horse, he running 

alongside with the lightness of foot peculiar to the 

. 

Bedouins of the South, till we overtook my two compa- 
nions, with whom we joined in vague conversation. A 
load was off my mind, and my tongue, tied up hitherto, 
was now loosened. The Koordes, on. their part, saw 
nothing in the lad to arouse suspicion. They were ac- 



^ A small village on the Mardeen track. 



\ 
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customed to Bedouins of his class^ and Moharib gave^ 
before long^ what was in their mind a fully suflScient 
reason for his, or any other Arab's, wishing to keep 
alongside of us, by a broad hint of his expectation to 
share in our supper that evening : an ordinary Bedouin 
manoeuvre. To this I added further plausibility by a 
story, invented to hand, of my having, some months 
previous, passed a night under the tents of his clans- 
men, the Benoo-Biah, and having been hospitably enter- 
tained by them. The Koordes were satisfied, and in- 
quired no more, 

'^ At sunset, we entered the long inclosures and sipgle 
dirty street or lane of Azkah, where we took up our 
quarters in the rubble-built cottage of the viQage mukh- 
tar.^ While supper was preparing, Moharib found op- 
portunity to talk with me in private, and gave me many 
particulars regarding my Nejdee rival, and his late move- 
ments. 

" The sum of what he told me was this. Daghf el had, 
it seems, been detained in the uplands of Zulfeh ' during 
the whole of the autumn and winter seasons, by pro- 
longed feuds between his tribe and their neighbours. 
With the arrival of spring, a settlement had at last 



^ The head man of a hamlet ; or, in toTvns, of a street quarter. 
'A town on the north-east of Nejd. 
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been effected^ and the Emeer pnt at liberty to make 
his own preparations, and finally to set ont on his long- 
concerted journey. 

"I was much too ignorant then of any Eastern 
geography, except that of the lands over which I had 
myself travelled, to be able to follow Moharib in his 
minute catalogue of the localities by which the Shey- 
banee caravan would have passed, or were about to 
pass ; but this much was clear even to my apprehension, 
that the Emeer had already made more than half the 
distance, and would within a few weeks be in person 
at Diar-Bekr. His stay there, said my informant, 
might be expected to last a fortnight or somewhat 
more; after which he and his men would return to 
their ordinary quarters below ZuUeh, taking his bride 
—my Zahra'— along with him. 

^^My heart sank at the thought; I could not even 
9peak ; but Moharib cheered me, and encouraged me to 
believe that my chances were not so very desperate 
after all; the contrary rather. But to my many in- 
quiries as to the means by which I might succeed, the 
plan of action which I should follow when the time 
came, I could for the moment obtain no distinct 
answer. 

^^^Do not trouble yourself about that yet,' he aaid; 
^be prudent, keep quiet, and wait; to each time its 
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counsel; the night is long, and the moon up;^ when 
the moment comes,'^I will not be wanting. My brother,' 
he added, with the warmth of evident sincerity in his 
words, ^ trust me; may I be your ransom, but I will 
help you to obtain what you desire, or I will die at 
your feet/ We both wept. 

" ' But how did you become awaris of my love ? ' I 
asked. 

" ^ Hearts have eyes,' he answered. ' Your face, the 
tone of your voice, everything about you told me that 
you were a lover the first moment I saw you. My 
cousin too, he whom you met a year ago in the market- 
place at Mosool, and there questioned you about the 
Sheykh Asa'ad, said that you seemed to have some 
special knowledge of the sheykh and his family; and 
from this I was led to conjecture who was the object 
of your love. The rest I learnt in Diar-Bekr, where 
I was last month; — do not be alarmed: it was not 
told me by any one outside, but by a girl of the house 
itself, a maid of the haram ; and she, too, knew very 
little, nothing indeed. But what she said served me 
to understand more; the dawn is evident to him 
who has eyes.* No one else, I am sure, has guessed 



^ A Bedouin proverb, implyiog that there is no hurry. 
^ Arab proverb. 
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anything; and as to the girl, I will engage for her 
silence. However,' he added, with the stealthy glance 
around peculiar to his race, ' one cannot be over cau- 
tious in affairs of this sort; and when you get to 
Diar-Bekr, do not forget to remain perfectly quiet at 
first ; go nowhere, and wait till I come/ 

^'We had renewed our conversation after supper; 
it was a murky starless night, and we were standing 
behind a cowshed outside the house. Again and again 
I l^^ggcd li™ liot to delay his arrival in the town; 
again and again he renewed his promise, and advised 
caution. He then bade me farewell, and disappeared 
in the darkness. I re-entered the room where we had 
taken our meal, and found the red glow of the wood- 
embers on the hearth its only light, and my two Koordes 
fast asleep and snoring on the dais near by. How 
changed they, the room, everything looked in my eyes ! 

"Next morning we reached Mardeen; and after a 
short halt galloped on again. The third day before 
noon we came in sight of the well-known gardens 
and the black walls behind, passed the gates, and 
entered Diar-Bekr. I could have thrown myself on 
the ground and kissed the pavement of the streets as 
we went along. 

" Without loss of time, we inquired for the abode of 
Afsheen Beg; that was the nameof my master's kins- 
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man. To reach it we liad to traverse the whole length 
of the sook. It was market day, and the crowded 
state of the narrow and crooked thoroughfares nearly 
put me beside myself with impatience at our frequent 
delays. After the sook followed a few more turnings, 
till at last we arrived at the outer gate of a large and 
well-built house; the portal was prettily carved in 
stone. Here we alighted ; my comrades remained with 
the horses in the courtyard below, and I, after being 
properly announced, went upstairs with my letters and 
presents. 

'^ Afsheen Beg was snugly seated in a corner of his 
large divan, well cushioned around, and, though it was 
the hottest time of the day, and almost of the year, 
wrapped in a wide mantle of choice furs. His beard 
was white, his shoulders bent, his face wrinkled, and 
his whole form shrunk with age. As I respectfully 
saluted and stood before him, I thought to myself, 
^And is it to such as these that girls sell themselves 
for money, or are sold ? "' 

'^Tes,*' here interposed Tantawee, '' precisely to 
such as these, and are very glad of their bargain too. 
Men and women alike, though perhaps, on the whole, 
women more than men; that which they call love is 
most often, excuse me for saying it, mere selfishness 
under a fine name. The object, I admit, is apt to 
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diflTer, since the man's side of the bargain is commonly 
the gratification of sensual passion ; the women's, money, 
rank, and ornament/' 

"Did I think so — " broke in Hermann, "but no, 
it is your own cynical nature that speaks, not the truth 
of fact." 

" Fact and truth too," answered Tantawee. " Look 
around you. Yet I admit there are some rare excep- 
tions ; a few among men, a fewer still among women ; 
still there are some." 

" My experience is wholly contrary," said Hermann. 
"I have found much true friendship among men, 
much deep love in women. I too myself have loved, 
do yet love ; and I can no more question the sincerity 
of my love where I give it, than I can that of my hatred 
where I feel it ; and I judge of others by myself. Un- 
loving natures are, to my mind, the exception; loving 
ones the rule; whether East or West, Asiatic or 
European, men or women. Bace has little to do with 
this, climate less, sex nothing at all. The manner 
and the manifestation may and do vary; but the 
nature is the same in all, and love is no less essential 
to it than life." 

"Well, may you never have cause to alter your 
opinion," replied his friend. '^But remember, I ad- 
mitted that there are exceptions; and it is exactly 
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because you yourself are one of them that you think 
as you da'* 

''How so?'* asked Hermann. 

*' I mean/' replied the other, with a half-laugh, " you 
allowed that you judge of others by yourself. Of course 
you do : every one does. Now hear me : the man 
who can forget his own interests, can love, so can the 
woman; but such are rare, Ahmed Beg — rarer than 
you imagine. I am willing to believe,'* he added, 
''that your Zahra' was one of these; so too,, if his 
professions were genuine, was your Moharib. But, 
then it is not every one who would have met them 
or to whom they would have turned. Like to like 
holds good in these things, as in most: you are un- 
selfish yourself, and naturally meet with unselfishness 
in others, — that is, where it can possibly be met with.'' 

'*I3 that your opinion of me?" said Hermann, in 
a doubting tone of voice. faiJtS'Wee now laughed 
outright, and laid his hand caressingly on his young 
friend's shoulder. 

" For all your twenty-five years you are only a feilly 
boy," said he; "and boys are generally unselfish till 
they learn better — or worse. Well for you if you 
never learn, and remain a boy all your life. Now go on 
with your story." Hermann complied. 

" The old Beg was overjoyed at our arrival ; and the 
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presents^ which were in truth very handsome — I longed 
to set aside a few of these ornaments for my Zahra^, 
but that was impossible — completed his delight. He 
gave orders to have us lodged in the most comfortable 
quarters^ and set the best of his house before us. His 
hospitality was lost on me, who was too pre-occupied to 
appreciate its advantages; not so on my companions, 
who revelled heartily in the good cheer set before 
them, besides giving themselves airs of importance in 
proportion to the studied courtesy of our host. My 
own feeling was one of satisfaction too, but arising 
from a very diflFerent cause, — namely, the liberty left 
me to pursue my own plans and objects, by the eager- 
ness of my fellows in enjoying their animal comforts. 
^'Dinner over, an hour yet remained before sunset. 
I had not forgotten Moharib's advice; but thought there 
could be no harm in using this time for looking a little 
about me. So I stroUed out, and sauntered from street 
to street, from kahwah to kahwah, joining freely in con- 
versation with all I met. My dress, which now was that 
of an ordinary Koordish horseman, and totally unlike the 
cut of my former clothes; my increased height and 
breadth ; my bearing and face, which now showed alike 
the impress of fatigues and danger endured, and of 
freedom won ; in fine, a general air of manliness — though 
you do call me a boy, Taiita-w^G — disguised me awhile 
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from many who would liave at once recognised the 
smooth-featured, well-dressed, silver-ornamented slave- 
lad of fifteen months before. 

'^ But a few of the keener-sighted townsfolk knew me 
again, in spite of change ; the news of my arrival quickly 
passed from them to others, and a crowd of questioners 
and listeners gathered around me. Many were the in- 
quiries about 'what had happened at Bagdad, how I came 
to have left that place, what I was doing at present, how 
I had acquired my liberty, etc., etc. In return I found 
out that which most I wanted to learn — that no change 
had occurred in the circumstances of the Sheykh Asa'ad 
and his household; all was, at least in common town- 
talk and belief, on the old footing ; nor did any one by 
word, hint, or gesture, so much as imply the least con- 
sciousness of my having any particular interest in that 
quarter. Satisfied so far, I returned to the house, and 
slept on an easy mattress niore comfortably than I had 
done for many nights past. 

•^But next morning my old restlessness returned. So 
near the aim of all my longings, and yet debarred from 
their possession ; so near Zahra', yet not only unable to 
see her, but even to acquaint her with my nearness ! 
For two or three hours I roamed up and down, here and 
there, hoping every moment to meet Moharib; but no 
Moharib appeared. Time passed; the shadows shortened. 
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and my impatience^ once indulged^ grew and became 
uncontrollable, like water that has begun its way through 
a dam by degrees, then strengthens every minute, and 
at last bursts down all before it. In an evil hour, I 
resolved to try my fortune myself, and single-handed/' 

Xantawee shook his head. "You ought to have 
waited. The young fellow had his reasons, and good 
ones I am sure, in the advice he gave you. The caution 
of these long-headed Bedouins is seldom at fault, but it 
is never superfluous ; I have often experienced it when 
dealing with them.'' 

'^ I now see that I was wrong," said Hermann ; " but 
I was then in a state of mind incapable of right reason- 
ing; and, as matters turned out, had I acted otherwise, 
the result would have been much the same. My folly 
was, however, none the less. But this is useless self- 
reproach ; let me continue my story. 

*' Blessing inwardly the length of the summer day, I 
turned my steps in a well-known direction, and soon 
found myself before the gate of my former master's chief 
friend, the proprietor of the dearly-loved garden and 
kiosk, Bustoom Beg. I entered the house; the Beg 
received me with all the profusion of affectionate welcome, 
that an elderly and childless man often shows to a young 
one ; to which was besides added a special tenderness of 
feeling towards me, induced by the memory of pleasant 
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by-gone times, and of poor Kara-Mustapha-Oghloo Paslia, 
then so often his guest. He too, was insatiate of hear- 
ing; and I had again to recount in their fullest detail 
all the sad events of the winter and the spring ; and next 
to follow them up with the narrative of my own escape, 
my meeting with Ak- Arslan Beg at Mosool ; how I had 
entered his service, how come to Diar-Bekr. 

'^But this was not enough; the whole household 
naturally imitated the example of their lord, in demon- 
strations of undiminished friendship, and in endless 
questions, alternating with equally endless civilities. 
Coffee followed pipes, and pipes coffee; then came a 
copious noonday meal, with relays of sliced cucumbers, 
fruits, melons, and the rest ; then more pipes and . more 
coffee, till I began to fear I should never find leisure for 
getting away, and enjoying the run, now mine once more, 
of the garden. Besides, the Beg and his men each one 
thought — a slight mistake on their part — that my only 
object in coming was to see them. God bless them ! I 
really felt half-ashamed of my own forced double-dealing 
with them, and my intense inward impatience to be rid 
of their well-meant kindnesses ; but ^ behind the hillock 
there is what there is,'^ as my friend Moharib might 
have said.'' 

} Arab proverb. 
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I remember the saying/' interposed Taiit^'Wee; 
only in this instance the relative positions of the maid 
and the youth were, it seems, reversed/' 

"However,'' Hermann continued, ''some dropped off 
at last one way, and some another ; till, when the after- 
noon was tolerably advanced, I was able to steal into the 
garden unobserved and alone. 

'' You may imagine how warily, how quickly I skulked 
along among the trees; how nimbly I climbed the 
pear-tree; how excitedly I gazed across the wall as I 
stood on my old look-out. To no purpose; except the 
plash of the running fountain, and the occasional rustle 
of a bird, silence reigned over the neighbouring shrub- 
bery. I could trace, as I had before, the avenue run- 
ning through it; but neither black face nor white 
greeted my view. It might be, thought I — ^it was more 
probable — that tidings of my arrival had not yet pene- 
trated to the Sheykh's haram; yet, again, it was just 
possible that they might; if so, surely she would devise 
means to make me some signal, and where should she 
expect me but here? 

''In vague, and, as I could not but acknowledge to 
myself, almost groundless, hope, I waited for about half 
an hour; every minute convincing me more and more of 
the uselessness of my staying, yet unable to leave the 
spot so full of my happiest remembrances. Then sud- 
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denly — despair ! — I heard the sound of steps and the 
buzz of many voices approaching from the house^ in the 
garden. I strained ear and eye. No; there was no 
mistaking ; it was old Bustoom Beg himself^ with a wliole 
suite of attendants^ come out to take the air and drink 
their afternoon coffee. In the kiosk? Yes; evidently 
they were making for the kiosk. Unsuspecting ? or had 
they guessed — Grod forbid it! — ^who was there before 
them? 

" ' Hang it ! ' groaned I to myself, ' it is summer, and 
now that they have once thought of this place, they will 
always be coming here. What is to be done?' 

^^ BecoUecting myself, however, I slid quietly but 
expeditiously down from my post, took a round among 
the trees behind, and, a few minutes later, re-appeared 
on the main-path, looking as innocent as I could, and 
with the air of having come by chance from a different 
part of the grounds, just in time to meet the Beg and 
his party, who, sauntering leisurely up, then reached 
the kiosk. 

« I saluted them with assumed surprise j then joined 
them. One of them who had the key with him, opened the 
creaking door. Its hinges gave notice by their stiffness 
of not having been turned for many a day. We entered 
a bare, dusty room, foul with cobwebs, and ascended a 
narrow inside staircase. It led us out by a second door^ 
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also not easy to open from long disuse^ right on the roof, 
precisely on the very spot where I had, not five minutes 
before, been stationed on my worse than nseless watch. 

'' The brown dust of Diar-Bekr lay thick on the plaster, 
and an attentive eye could detect the places where my 
tread had recently disturbed it. A like careful inspection 
might reveal something ruffled and broken in the small 
twigs and foliage of the pear-tree alongside. 

'^ ^ Look here ; somebody has been on the roof to-dJay ; 
he must have clambered up from the outside,^ remarked 
one of the suite. 

'''How could that have been?^ asked I, trying to 
seem very ignorant and surprised. 

" Whether the Beg heard the remark or not, I do not 
know; certainly he said nothing about it; but seating 
himself gravely on the carpet which his servants spread 
for him, took in hand his pipe ready lighted, and leaned 
composedly back against the cushions, enjoying the view, 
and talking with the nearest of the attendants about 
him, and especially with me. If he suspected any one 
in particular of being the trespasser, his manner did not 
indicate that I was the one. 

"'We must have a parapet raised on the right-hand side 
of this roof,' said Bustoom Beg when afler an hour and a 
half of smoke and chat he got up to leave his carpet. Just 
then, the declining rays of the sun, soon about to dis- 
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appear beluiid the trees^ reddened the latticed windows 
and the long wall of the ^aram opposite^ on which the 
shadow of the upper part of the kiosk itself^ and of our 
heads «toOj showed with admirable distinctness. 'A 
parapet must be built and the garden wall heightened^ 
too. Why — ^I beg pardon of God! — ^this roof looks 
right into Sheykh Asa'ad's Liaram. Strange that none 
of us should have noticed this before ; but to be sure^ 
it is now only four years since the haram was built^ and 
the kiosk has been shut up all that time. God reminded 
me of it only this day.' 

'''Health and safety to our master; may God ever 
remember him for good, and keep him from all ill- 
fortune ! no one certainly has been here on the roof of 
the kiosk for the last four years/ compliantly subjoined 
one of the chibookjees.^ I could have hugged the 
fellow for saying so ; it gave me breath again. I had 
been in a perfect agony lest any one should make a con- 
trary remark. But in my agitation I could not help 
stealing a glance — ^though against my will — ^towards 
the other servant, a kahwajee/ a man of about thirty, 

* The term chibookjee, properly denotes one whose duty it is 
to look after his master's pipe ; hence it has become synonymous 
with our " valet " in general. 

' ThiB term litierally means one who has care of the coffee for 
the household ; but in common acceptance is nearly equivalent 
with our " butler." 
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who had attempted to draw observation to the step- 
prints on the roof when we first came up. I saw him: 
now, though silent, looking hard at me. Oar eyes met, 
— mine must have had a guilty expression in then^ ; I 
felt that they had, and was heartily sorry for having 
turned my face in that direction. Again I remembered 
— ^but now in bitterness of spirit — rMoharib's reiterated 
advice to attempt nothing before his arrival, and repented 
when repentance was too late. 

'^ ' See to it,^ said the Beg to his kahiya, as they slowly 
descended the stair-case, ' that the parapet be built, and 
the wall properly heightened to-morrow.* ' It shall be 
done, please Gk)d,' answered the other. Had the pro- 
posed constructions, with all their stone and mortar, 
been raised then and there upon my breast, I could not 
have felt more suflfocated. 

^^ We followed the Beg ; I was the last of the party 
to leave the roof, but at the very moment that I turned 
to enter the narrow door leading to the steps, I heard 
what sounded like the cry of a wood-bird from precisely 
that quarter of the adjoining garden whence a similar 
sound had first reached me so long before. It was the 
same sound, yet not altogether the same, as then. I 
could not tell. None but myself heard or remarked it, 
and I, though with great difficulty, restrained myself 
from any outward sign ; but the steps swam round with 
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me^ and I had to steady myself against the staircase- 
wall. 

^^ ' The Beg will go early to-morrow morning on a 
visit to the Sheykh Asa'ad^ to explain and apologise 
about the kiosk^' said one of the retinne^ a native of 
Diar-Bekr^ to me^ as we sat together in a kahwah of the 
market-placOj over a nargheelah^ that evening. 

''To have pretended ignorance as to who Sheykh 
Asa'ad was would have been awkward^ and indeed, in 
my then state of feeling, impossible for me. So I con- 
tented myself by asking, — 'Was that large reddish 
building the Sheykh's haram? and does the garden 
^next yours belong to it?' with a certain off-hand air 
of careless curiosity. 

"'Exactly so; the garden/ answered he, 'belongs 
to the l^aram, and both of them to Sheykh Asa'ad. 
There will be grand doings in his house before long; 
4}hough with what result God best knows.' He sunk 
>his voice at the latter part of the sentence. 

"'What do you mean?' I inquired, my curiosity 
now really excited by his change of tone. 

^"Nothing,' he said, 'only that the Sheykh, men 
say, has promised his only daughter, a miracle of 
beauty if report be true — ^praise be to Him who created 
her 1— to a Bedouin cousin of theirs from Nejd. They 
are all Sheybanees, and much too proud for marrying 
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here among us. Well, if they like to fancy themselves 
great folks, why, it pleases them and hurts nobody — 
they will not be the richer for it, nor we the poorer. 
But the upshot is that the Bedouin will soon be here, 
and fetch her away to his tents and camels/ 

'' ' Perhaps,' I suggested tentatively, ' no better oflFer 
was made for the girl that her family could have 
accepted/ 

'' ' No ! ' answered he, ' there are fifty Begs and Aghas 
who would any one of them have been glad to get her ; 
and she might have now been living comfortably in one 
of the finest houses here, with all she could wish. But 
her father — curse him for an Arab ! — would hear of no 
one but this cousin, and so he is to have her after all.' 

" ^ All right ; it is much the same to her, I suppose,' 
said I, desirous indeed to prolong the conversation, yet 
scarcely knowing how to do so. 

^'^No,' he replied; 'they say, on the contrary, that 
she does not like it at all ; her family have settled it in 
spite of her. But let the Bedouin look to it when he 
does marry her, or the Jinnee^ may be too much for 
him in the end.' 

'' ' The Jinnee ! ' I exclaimed, ' what is that ? Tell 
me about it, brother.' 

^ A weU-known spirit of common Eastern superstition. 
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" ^ Why/ answered he, ' people say — God knows the 
tmth^ — that last spring, about the same time that the 
Bagdad Pasha and the rest of you were here, or soon 
after, the Sheykh's daughter was snatched away by a 
Jinnee, — God preserve us from the like. It is certain 
that the maid-servants of the haram noticed her going 
out at early dawn into the garden ; then she disappeared 
entirely. They sought her everywhere and could not 
find her ; at last, about noon, they discovered her lying 
on her face in a spot which everybody knows has always 
been haunted — an old bit of ruin, close under the 
garden-wall. She did not move when they came up, 
or give any sign of life. So they carried her as she 
was into the house, and read the Koran over her* till 
she came to herself, which she soon did. But for all 
they questioned her, she would never say a word on 
what had happened to her* Only from that day forward 
her cheeks, which had been like Damascene roses, faded; 
and her stature drooped, like a bough without water. 

'^ ^ Besides, she would often get up in the dead of the 
night, and go on the haram roof; where she, would 

^ This, and similar devout-sounding interpolations, occur so 
frequently in the conversation of the lower orders especially 
throughout the East, that they cannot be entirely omitted, even 
in a free translation like the present. 

^ The ordinary Mahometan recipe for such cases. 
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remain till morning looking towards the souths whence^ 
there is no doubt, the Jinnee — may God confound him ! 
— was wont to come and visit her. 

*' ' Her father, the Sheykh, called in the most learned 
Koran-readers in the town and neighbourhood to drive 
away the Jinnee from her, but they could do nothing. 
At last, a month ago, she suddenly vanished a second 
time, how nobody knows, for a whole day. When she 
re-appeared at home her face was red, her eyes were 
bright, her stature erect — God bless and keep her ! 
From that hour since she has been just as she was 
before the Jinnee, curse him ! visited her. They think 
he has left her alone; but her maids say that she is 
afraid to marry, lest the evil one — God guard us all ! — 
should break her bridegroom's neck, or transform him 
into a dog, or some other shape, on the wedding night.' 

^^ Here my friend stopped, and 'took refuge with God,' 
in the customary formula. 

'^I repeated it after him, for appearance' sake; think- 
ing all the while what a different interpretation I could 
give to the Jinnee and the rest of it ! But, ah, Zahra' ! 
what have you not endured on my account ; and which 
is greatest, your courage or your love? And I — how 
can I ever requite your love ! God, give us good for 
all this misery. 

'^ Little heart was left me for continuing the talk; 
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but I felt that it would not do to break off too abruptly, 
so I said : 

*' Very singular that the kiosk roof should have been 
left without a parapet^ and that no one should have 
noticed it before till this afternoon/ 

"'I will bet you anything you like,* answered the 
man, with a laugh which, however, had no personal 
meaning for myself in it, ' that it has been often noticed 
already, and made use of too, by some of those on either 
side of the wall, only they took good care to say nothing 
about it. As for the Beg, I cannot for my life imagine 
what brought him to the kiosk to-day ; I am sure he had 
not been there for years : it was a curious fancy. The 
haram buildings are modem ; that is true.' 

'' What further talk we had I do not remember, but I 
well remember my sleeplessness that night; indeed, 
between hope, fear, regret, anxiety, and love, I was 
little likely to sleep. She was there ; she had heard of 
my arrival; else how that signal? Was it she herself? 
No j of that I could not feel sure ; yet it must have been 
by her order, if not her own giving. 

'^ Mo^arib too ; I now understood that he had at least 
been no idle boaster ; he had undoubtedly, though how I 
could not imagine, established some kind of communica- 
tion between her and intelligence from the outer world : 
so much was clear from the story I heard that evening. 
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and taken in connection with^ had rightly explained^ 
what the lad himself had told me at Azkah. 

^'Bnt, more than all, she was still the same for me, 
still faithful, still resolved that nothing should separate 
her from me ; still mistress, in a manner, of her own lot, 
and determined to remain so. The thought of what her 
constancy must have cost her was torture to my heart ; 
but the hopeful assurance of future meeting and happi- 
ness almost changed that torture to delight. 

''Thus far everything was well beyond my expecta- 
tions, almost beyond my hopes. But Bustoom Bog's 
visit to the kiosk, for the first time, and exactly when 
I was there ; his remarks about the roof, the wall ; and 
the subsequent order given — could these be the result 
of mere accident ? or was it not rather design ? and by 
what instigation ? to what end ? I would not credit it ; 
it could not be ; impossible that he should have guessed 
anything about me or her; yet, if it was not for that, 
for what else was it 7 Then, again, the remark made 
about the footmarks, how unlucky ! and my own looks, 
they must have told against me. No — ^it was all my 
own imagination — ^yet no ; I was really under suspicion; 
if not before, now at least the kal^wahjee, confound 
him, would talk me over to his master ; and what might 
the consequences be, what might they not be, for my- 
self — for her ? Then, too, what was I to do next day ? 
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The kiosk ? that was at an end. The garden ? it would 
be full of workmen, of spies perhaps. And what if she, 
unaware of these events, of these changes, were to wait 
hour after hour on the other side? Worse yet if she 
attempted any fresh signal; might not the look-out 
discover her also ? Oould I manage to give her timely 
warning? And, again, if I did not come what would 
she think — she watching for me in vain ? Insupportable 
thought ! Yet how prevent it ? 

^' Out of this labyrinth I could see no clue except 
Moharib. He had told me to expect him; how then 
if he failed to appear ? True, were he once in the town, 
I could trast his sagacity for finding me out; but a 
Bedouin's movements are uncertain : he might be at 
this yery moment far away; he might be detained by 
his clansmen's aflGsdrs ; and how was I to know how long 
to wait ? To attempt anything was dangerous ; to 
attempt nothing was, I knew, for me impossible. 

"Well, whatever might be on the morrow, a few 
hours' sleep would perhaps settle my mind, and put me 
in a condition to devise something reasonable. I lay 
down; I might as well have tried to sleep on an ant's 
nest ; I turned this way, and that way, covered my faice, 
and uncovered it ; no sleep was to be had at any price ; 
and the morning, when it came, found me more tired, 
but even more wakeful, than when I lay down." 
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"You ought to have consoled yourself,^' remarked 
Tan^awee, '' by recalling to mind^ since you have a taste 
that way, all the pretty verses of amatory poets, pro- 
claiming sleep to be absolutely out of the question for a 
genuine lover; in fact, I am not clear whether you have 
not forfeited your claim to that honourable title by 
wishing and trying to go to sleep/' 

" That may be well enough in poetry,^' answered Her- 
mann; "but in practice it is very disagreeable; and I 
doubt if even Ebn-el-Farid or Mejnoon-'Aamir really 
liked it when they experienced it ; unless indeed, which 
I think much the more probable, what they say on this 
subject, as on many others, is mere poetic fiction. ' They 
say what they do not,' as the Koran has it of them/' 

"What God and His prophet say is the truth,'' ^ 
answered Tant^wee, with mock gravity. "But please 
remember that I, for one, am not in love, nor have the 
smallest intention of being so, and I should like to get 
a little sleep some hour of this quiet night, if for nothing 
else, in view of the hard work before us to-morrow; so 
be a good fellow, and let me hear how the afEair ended ; 
because, if you do not tell me before I lie down, I might 
remain awake thinking about it." 



^ The stereotyped phrase of orthodox Mahometans whenever 
the Koran is quoted in their presence. 
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Hermann went on. 

'' It ended according to the ordinary rule of life, that 
where one anticipates many difficulties, one finds few; 
just as where one anticipates few, one finds many. Next 
morning, I had to go early into the town on some busi- 
ness of my master^s which there was no shirking. It 
would occupy me, I calculated, till nearly mid-day, and 
my greatest fear was lest the Koordes, my travelling- 
companions, should propose, one or both of them, accom- 
panying me ; but they, installed at their ease in a large 
apartment of the superannuated bridegroom^s house near 
the outer door, resolutely declined to take part in any 
occupation except those of smoking, eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and the like sedentary or recumbent enjoy- 
ments, to which, for my part, they were perfectly wel- 
come. 

'^ Well pleased to be alone, I set out on my way to the 
sook, vainly looking to right and left as I went along for 
a square inch of Mo^arib's brown-red cloak, and puz- 
zling myself as to what I should do when noon left me 
at liberty. But before reaching the market-place, just 
as I was turning out of a by-way into the main-street 
leading to the bridge, a small blackamoor in a very dirty 
shirt for his sole dress, and with a bare woolly head, 
trotted up alongside of me, and with a knowing grin, 
put something into my hand. It was a piece of paper 
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closely folded up. I opened itj inside was written in 
Arabic, 'After mid-day; the door with the red mark; 
come/ 

"There was nothing else; neither name or address; 
they would, indeed, have been merely superfluous. How- 
ever, I would gladly have asked a question or two of the 
imp who had brought the message ; but while my atten- 
tion was occupied in unfolding and reading the paper, 
he was already ofi like a shot, and on my making a 
hasty step after him only grinned the more and ran 
the faster. There was no one else in the street. 

'^Befolding the precious document, and hiding it 
carefully in my breast-pocket, I went, light of heart, to 
my work. The hours went by slowly enough to my 
eager impatience. At last they brought the time ap- 
pointed. 

''Noon, a still, burning noon, under a sky dim and 
drowsy with the southerly wind, was proclaimed from 
the seventy-five tall minarets of Diar-Bekr. Prayers 
were said, and the inhabitants, issuing from the mosques, 
went to doze away the hot hours, or, at all events, shut 
themselves up in their darkened rooms. The shops were 
closed, the kahwahs empty, the streets dusty and de- 
serted. I remained a little while seated on a stone 
bench in the courtyard of a small mosque from which 
the last worshipper except myself had departed. The 
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sun blazed silently on the clean white-washed walls 
before me^ and sparkled in the little fountain and its 
overflowing water-troughs. I was impatient to be about 
my search after the door so vaguely indicated^ yet almost 
reluctant to move; like a man on the edge of a pool^ 
stripped for plunging, and hesitating before the plunge. 
The heat, too, and the heavy air combined to oppress 
me. 

^' But now or never ; I must be up and doing. The 
moment was favourable; no eye watched me; only a 
beggar at the mosque door laid fast asleep on the flags of 
the yard; the very dogs had retreated to their coolest 
and darkest haunts. My first object was to get, unnoticed 
by unseasonable friends and acquaintances, to the quarter 
of the town '^here stood the house of Sheykh Asa'ad. 
This was soon done ; I had not twenty minutes to walk 
and needed no guide. The next task, one not equally 
easy, was to discover the outside wall, if such there was 
of the haram, or at any rate of some building immediately 
connected with it: since it was evident that the door 
indicated by the message could be looked for nowhere 
else. 

" I reached the place, and began reconnoitring it with 
the exactest possible scrutiny. The dwelling of the Sheykh 
stood not far beyond the old town walls on the east ; on 
three sides it was surrounded by garden ; the fourth side 
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was free, and overlooked a shady narrow path, leading 
down to the river. A long brick wall, behind which, so 
far as I could make out, ran a covered gallery, connected 
the house itself in this direction with the haram buildings. 
These last formed an oblong block, which presented one 
only of its four faces, and that one of the two narrower, 
to the road ; at its angle the garden wall turned, and 
continued to run on, very high in |this part, and built 
with jealous care to exclude all chance prying into what 
was behind it ; tiU, after a considerable distance, it joined 
the enclosure and grounds of old Rustoom Beg. Thus 
the haram stood, so far as its front and two sides were 
concerned, entirely in its own garden. On one end it 
was connected with the Sheykh's dwelling-house ; what 
outlet or communication it might have on the other I 
did not know; the back of the dwelling was on the 
public road. 

'^I began at the further extremity, where Sheykh 
Asa'ad's own house and garden bordered the way. Here 
were indeed the indications of three entrances : one was 
blocked up and disused ; the other two, a greater and a 
lesser, were open ; but I saw no mark near them, nor 
did I expect to see any; it was the men^s quarter. 
Leaving these, I came opposite to the connecting wall, 
and the haram itself. Here, passing leisurely along, I 
surveyed door after door, and even, in a sort of desperate 
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self-delusion, window after window; but on none could 
I perceive the slightest trace of a red mark, or what 
could be construed into such, and give reasonable war- 
rant for a trial of any kind. Marks enough there were, 
no doubt ; but they were unquestionably mere weather- 
stains, nothing more; besides, they were marks of long 
standing, not less than of self-formed shape ; whereas, 
the one that I was directed to look for, would, in every 
probability, be fresh ; and of a kind to draw at once the 
attention of a person seeking for it by pre-concerted 
agreement. No token of the sort was on this side 
certainly. 

'^ Anxious and depressed I turned, the angle; here at 
first it was worse. All down the corner from top to 
bottom was neither door or window of any sort, size, 
or shape whatsoever. Bemained the furthermost and 
high-built part ; under the shadow of this I now went, 
till, when I had surveyed full half its length, still finding 
nothing, and with disappointment deepening at every 
step into despondency, my eyes were cheered by the 
sight of a low door, on one side of which was a slight 
but clear red mark, an oblique dash, as though made by 
a finger dipped in paint. It was evidently quite fresh, 
and if anticipated, could not fail to be noticed ; scarcely 
otherwise. 

^' With a long-drawn breath, and a heart beating fit to 
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burst the numerous buttons of my tight upper dress, 1 
stopped, and looked around. On my right hand to the 
front was a narrow barren patch of stone-strewed ground; 
beyond it a field of maize, now green and tall; further 
on yet, an irregular indentation of lines caused by 
mounded banks and scrag tufts of brushwood, marked 
the course of a stream, winding down towards the Tigris ; 
but on that side there led neither road nor lane, only 
a small footpath ; the blackish ranges of Karajah Dagh 
closed the view. Behind me where I stood, tall trees 
shut everything in; on my left was the wall. 

'* No human being appeared in sight : a sparrow-hawk 
wheeling high in the air, and uttering now and then a 
plaintive cry, gave the only sound apd motion to the dead 
calm of summer noon. I turned and faced the wall : 
it was very high, three times the stature of a man, or 
rather more; and, except this one entrance, oflFered no 
break in its dingy continuity. Yet a moment I lingered 
in a last hesitation ; and then, saying ' in the name of 
God,' rapped gently, and once only, at the door. 

'' It opened on the instant, no key had to be turned or 
bolt withdrawn ; the person within was clearly expectant, 
and perhaps afraid of anything that might occasion 
unnecessary noise or delay. That person was a black 
eunuch ; tall, raw-boned, and ugly enough to have on 
that score alone disarmed the most suspicious jealousy. 
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He beckoned me in. I entered. 'Under thy veil, 

Veiler ! ' ^ he muttered, as he reclosed the door behind 

» 

me, but this time he bolted it carefully. 

'' I took a survey of the place. It was a moderate- 
sized room, lighted by one close, latticed window im- 
mediately below the ceiling. The earth- floor was partly 
covered with coarse matting ; the walls were indifferently 
plastered, and a country-made carpet, its gaudy colour- 
bands much faded, was spread on a raised and plastered 
dais to represent furniture : of which, if I except a small 
oil- lamp in a niche above the dais, there was none else. 
Some red pitchers and coils of rope in one comer of the 
room, and a balta,* thrown in another, announced that 
these were the quarters of some menial employed in the 
wood-hewing and water-drawing line for the service of 
the SheykVs haram. This was indeed the Soodanee 
who stood before me, his quality of eunuch permitting 
him such close proximity to the female section of the 
household; for the room belonged to the haram itself, 
though not reckoned among the regular apartments. 

''The old fellow, for old the deep wrinkles on his 
hideous beardless face announced him to be, bade me 



' A title under which the Deity is often invoked among Ma- 
hometans. 
3 A rough country aze. 
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welcome in a low voice^ and assured me that I had 
nothing to fear; all was right. Then, checking the 
questions I was about to ask, and ordering, rather than 
telling me, to remain perfectly still and quiet where I 
was, he left me, passing out by another door which led 
whither I did not yet know, and cautiously shutting it 
after him by a bolt on the outside. 

''In a couple of minutes more — a couple of hours I 
deemed them — the bolt was withdrawn, and the door 
opened gently. But this time it was no negro that 
passed through it ; it was she, Zahra' herself, in a light 
in-door dress ; over her head was cast a thin white veil, 
which she removed from her face as she came forward ; 
a gold-embroidered girdle and a braid of pearls in her 
long dark hair were the only ornaments she wore that 
day. Calm, self-possessed, as I ever remembered her, 
but, to my eyes, somewhat taller and statelier and even 
lovelier than before, she entered with a smile brighter 
than the sunlight without, and, holding out her hand, 
welcomed me. 

" You, Tantawee, are not and never were, I believe, 
a lover.'' 

''No, thank Heaven,'' said the other: "never was, 
and hope never to be. I am not disposed to purchase a 
lump of sugar with a mountain of gall." ' 

"Be it as you will," continued Hermann; "but I 
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hold that the sugar is the mountain and the gall a very 
small lump indeed compared with it. I will not — I need 
not — say how I answered her greeting ; how the first 
minutes passed, nor how the first half hour. Enough, — 
you asked me what I was humming over to myself when 
you first came up ; now hear : — 

** Such love as hers I ne'er have found : 

Such love as hers I ne'er shall find. 
The chain in one oar hearts that wound 

Bound other hearts may hardly wind. 
I called it love : 'twas more than love ; 

I called it passion : vain the word. 
Nor depths below, nor heights above, 

Such passion knew, such joys averred. 

" 'Tis past, 'tis gone, — a weight there lies 

Within the heart ; a want is there ; 
The ceaseless longing of blind eyes 

To read some page of lettered care. 
The page is blank ; nor keenest sight 

Could aught avail, — but sight is none ; 
While all around day's cheerful light 

Beams, cheerless to those eyes alone." 

And saying this he threw his two arms across the 
bulwark of the ship, leant down his head between them, 
and exclaiming " God I God ! " burst out into an 
agony of grief, painful alike to witness and to endure. 

T&nXQiWee looked at him with deep concern, and could 
hardly restrain his own tears, but did not say a word. 
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or move from where he was; judging it better for his 
friend to come round by himself^ and on coming round 
find sympathy close by to comfort him. Five, minutes 
passed thus; then Hermann slowly raised his head^ his 
eyes were swollen, but were now tearless, — ^he drew his 
sleeve across his face. 

'' Do not mind me," he said m a low voice, but steady, 
though without looking up. ''It is over now — only 
hand me the water-jug.'' 

fantawee did so in silence. Hermann washed his 
face with a sort of violence, swallowed a large draught 
of water, righted himself, and then, of his own accord 
and quickly, as if fearing lest his companion should say 
anything, resumed his story. 

''We remained for about two hours in conversation. 
I was impatient to hear at once all about herself from 
her own lips; how the time had passed with her since 
our separation—with what fears, what hopes, what 
pleasures, what pains, what cares for the present, what 
plans for the future, how she had contrived this very 
meeting, how screened herself, and me too, from danger 
and discovery. But before she would satisfy my curi- 
osity on any of these points, she insisted on my rela- 
ting to her, one after another, the events, strange or 
sad, which had varied my life during the time of our 
separation. The narrative was brief, for her quick 
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intelligence seemed to divine beforehand whatever I told, 
and to anticipate my words. While I was speaking she 
remained still and listening, her eyes fixed on my face 
with a look in which it would have been hard to say 
whether attention, sympathy, or love predominated; 
and when I had finished she put her hand in mine — 
we were seated as in the old days, side by side — and 
said, 'My dearest, my only love; dearest Ahmed/ 

'^ I gazed in her face— it was the same as I had first 
known it, except that the light cheerfulness of its former 
expression, though still there, was now tempered with 
a graver look of settled resolve and will; her eyes 
seemed larger, too; her forehead whiter; her cheeks, 
now indeed flushed with pleasure, were habitually paler 
than before ; there was even a something in her features 
that told of pain endured, till its endurance had become 
in a manner usual to her. She was thinner also, and, 
with a slight increase of height, had acquired a new 
dignity of demeanour; the almost childlike quickness 
of movement that she displayed a year before, had now 
calmed and steadied itself into perfect grace. I was 
in a mist of happiness. 

^' ' Zahra', ah, dearest Zahra',' said I, ' all these things 
that I have related are nothing to me — ^less than 
nothing. Slavery, danger, wounds, hunger, want, weari- 
ness, the heat of the day, the night chill — I do not 
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account them, I do not feel them, I do not know if 
they are or not, so your love, yours only, be mine. Ah, 
might I be dead, so you would but visit my grave; 
might I be dust, so your foot trod on me. Ah ! I do 
not know what I say : you are my heart, my soul, my 
life. I have no life, no soul, but you.' 

''She smiled; a smile to make winter spring, and 
spring paradise. ' Believe me, Ahmed, my brother,' she 
said, ' what is in you, is in me twofold. If your love is 
strong, mine is stronger yet ; you may know it one day.' 

'' ' Ah, love,' I answered ; ' your love needs no further 
proof. When I heard of how you had waited, of all you 
had suffered, my very heart was broken. I can never 
forgive myself for having been the cause — can you 
forgive me? A hundred times have I cursed my own 
selfishness for having even been content, been happy, 
a single moment while parted from you, and you in 
such grief.' 

''She was evidently surprised, and asked what I 
meant. I then told her what I had heard the evening 
before from Eustoom Beg's man, about the Jinnee, and 
the rest. She saw that I had understood all, and was 
pained and confused that it should be so. She blushed 
crimson to her very neck, and covered her face with 
her hands. I sat silent before her, feeling guilty and 
distressed. 
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"Looking up at last, she said, 'I beg pardon of God. 
The true and noble-minded only ought to be entrusted 
with secrets. My secret, which I thought hid, has been 
disclosed; it is in your keeping, Ahmed. Hide it anew 
with you, my brother; let me not be ashamed before 
you.' 

'^She added no more; but I perceived her meaning. 
'You are my sister, ZahraV I said; 'your honour and 
the honour of your parents is mine also.' 

"'I trust you; but, as you would ever see me again,' 
said she, earnestly, though tenderly, 'let no allusion to 
what you have just repeated ever pass your lips again ; 
promise me, Ahmed.' 

''I promised; she grew calm again. One only sigh 
escaped her; she repressed a second. 'But now, my 
sister,' added I, 'tell me how you came to know 
all so exactly about my arrival; who gave you the 
news?' 

" ' You may thank your brother Moharib, the Biahee, 
for that. Ahmed, you do not enough value that lad ; 
he is worth a king's treasure to you.' 

"She then went on to explain; the facts were as 
follows, — 

"After my departure the year before, with my master 
the Pasha, none but the vaguest reports reached her for 
many months concerning those with whom I then was. 
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It had Been a long and dreary period of blank for her 
as for me. Only tlie general news of the assassination 
at Bagdad had travelled up to Diar-Bekr; magnified as 
is the wont of such news.^ One account had placed me 
among the killed. She had steadily refused^ said she^ to 
believe it ; yet knew not how to expect ever to see me 
again alive. Meanwhile^ her father pressed her Bedouin 
cousin, the Emeer DaghfePs, suit, more determinately 
than ever ; hoping in it to see the end of the preter- 
natural infiuences to which he and others at large at- 
tributed the depression of spirits and loss of health under 
which she manifestly laboured. She, on her side, tacitly 
encouraged their belief in a delusion, which, while it mis- 
led, concealed. 

''One morning early, ar month since, she had gone into 
the garden, as she often did, to sit alone near the spot 
where we had bidden each other farewell, when an Arab 
girl in her service came softly up, and said in a low 
voice, 'Be happy ii^ him who arrives.' Surprised, she 
asked the meaning ; and lesvmt that the girl, having gone 
abroad at early dawn to fetch fresh water for the haram 
from a favourifte spring half an hour distant, had there 
met one of her own clan; the description she gave of him 
identified Moharib. He had made many and minute 
inquiries of hev regarding her mistress,, and about the 
affairs of the family in general during the last year. He 
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had tlien^ continued the girl, talked of other things ; but 
on parting had said, ^ Meet me here again ; and mean- 
while say to the Shekyh^s daughter, ^' be happy in him 
who arrives/' ' 

^^^I understood without explanation who was meant,' 
continued Zahra', 'and that was enough. From that 
hour I lived again/ 

'^ ' But the maid,' interposed I, ijot without anxiety. 

" ' No fear about her,' she replied ; 'when she brought 
the message, she neither knew who was meant by it, nor 
much cared to know; her whole mind,' with a light 
laugh, 'was taken up with her cousin whom she had 
just met. 

" ' How often she and Moharib saw each other after- 
wards, I cannot tell; but it was through this maid 
that I was informed of your having actually arrived here 
the day before yesterday; and as I guessed whereabouts 
you would first think of looking for me — the heart often 
sees further than the eye, you know — ^I commissioned 
her to wait under the garden- wall, and, if you were near, 
to make the signal which I was sure you would recognise. 
By this, she must, I fancy, have a tolerably clear idea. 
But she is attached to me ; and her cousin has, no doubt, 
enjoined her secrecy; and she will be faithful to a secret 
of the clan. The threat of death itself would not make 
a girl of Benoo-Eiah betray.' 
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'^'And, sister, the doorkeeper?' said I, ^the old 
black? can he be trusted?' 

'^'Ohl Jowhar/ laughed she, 'our host; he in whose 
room we now are. He is a Nubian, and faithful as 
Nubians always are ; besides he has, after a fashion, had 
charge of me from a child ; and my intercession has 
saved him I do not know how often from many a beating 
which his awkwardness would otherwise have earned him. 
The old man is devoted to me. Of course when I saw that 
this den of his was the only safe and managei^ble place 
for us, I could not avoid, while giving him his orders, 
to confide to him your name and all about you. But 
that need not dwell on your mind ; be easy on his score. 
However, do not forget to be kind and liberal to him \ 
he deserves it ; and he^may be very useful to you yet. 

'^^As to the little negro,' she added, 'who brought 
you the message, he is, I suppose, a slave-child belong- 
ing to some one of Moharib's own tribe, the Benoo-Riah ; 
he will tell no tales. 

'''But while my servant girl was hidden behind the 
garden wall, she overheard old Rustoom Beg say some- 
thing about building a parapet to the kiosk. I was 
puzzled, and thought it best to send at once for your 
brother Moharib — ^a handsome youth he is too — ^how- 
ever, you need not be jealous — and try to arrange a 
different plan for meeting.' 
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'^ Fain would I have asked her, while she related all 
these- things, some question relative to her own thoughts 
and feelings; but fronob this topic sh« had warned me 
already, nor did she ever approach it of her own accord. 
She seemed in her conversation wholly to have forgotten 
what concerned her^ and to think only of me. What 
then needed I to seek ? Had she in the longest and 
most eloquent discourse laid bare to me her whole soul, 
that had borne less witness to her entire absolute love, 
than did this self-forgetful silence on everything else. I 
knew her mine — mine only. 

''How happy I was — ^and, oh God, how wretched 
BOW ! — in the look of her eye, in the presence of her 
smile, in the pressure of her hand, in the sound of her 
voice \ in the hour of which every moment assured me of 
what alone I ralued upon earth, her love,. I could not 
see beyond my own intense happiness. 

" Yet between our talk I said some words expressive 
of my uneasiness lest any suspicion regarding us and 
our former interviews, any notion regarding the uses 
made of the kiosk and the gard^i, might have entered 
Eustoom Beg^s mind ; or, if not his,, that of some of his 
attendants. 

'''How should it?' answered she quickly; 'by what 
means ? That is most unlikely, impossible indeed : be- 
sides I am certain that nothing of the kind has, got 
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abroad^ or I should myself have heard about it long 
ago. Depend on it, my brother, the Beg's afternoon 
visit to the kiosk was a mere chance, and his remark 
on the position of the kiosk followed as a matter of 
course/ 

''Her quiet courage gave me heart. I gladly put 
aside my fears — alas ! too well founded though they 
were — ^and agreed in her view of the incident. Had I 
told her all ? yet what would it have profited ? So, 
changing discourse, I asked her whither led the door 
through which she had entered. 

'''On a passage,^ was her answer; 'and thence along 
some half-empty store-rooms, to a staircase; by which 
one has access to the ^aram. It is seldom used however; 
the maids rarely pass this way^ and should any per- 
son happen to be coming, Jowhar^ who is now waitiug 
ensconced on the other side of the door, would give me 
timely notice.^ 

" We continued our conversation, now serious with the 
past, now gay and bright with the present, now hopeful 
with the future, till noon had long declined, and the 
^A^r, DOW as unwelcome as once it had been longed for, 
drew on. She rose to leave me; I rose too, scarcely 
knowing where I was, or what I did. As at our first 
meeting, she gave me her hand. I held and kissed it; 
then for an instant her head leant on my breast, — oh! 
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why do I remember all this! — ^then she drew her veil 
across her face^ and turned to the door. ^Zahra'^ and 
when again ? ' was all I could say. ' Ahmed^ brother, 
love I soon, if it please God — ^you shall know/ With 
these words she drew her veil once more a little apajjt", 
and smiled: but her eyes were glistening with t6ars; 
mine were wholly dim. She was gone. 

''A minute after old Jowhar re-entered the room, 
uglier by contrast, I thought, than ever, in spite of the 
friendly expression on his wrinkled face, which was as 
amiable as an eunuch could make it. Aware that those 
of his condition are apt to transfer to money the 
affection which men bestow on other objects, and mind- 
ful of the hint Zahra' had given me, I had already a 
good-sized silver piece loose in the side-pocket of my 
jacket ; this I put into the black hand, which closed on 
it eagerly enough. I should have liked to have talked a 
little with him, but he allowed me no time ; over-pro- 
longation of my stay might have been fully as dangerous 
to his neck as to mine. So with a ^ God be your guard, 
my white brother,* he gently opened the outer door, and 
through it dismissed me. 

•^ A deluge of sunshine poured on the road, and dazzled 
my eyes ; my thoughts were even more dazzled, and my 
feet scarcely aware of the ground on which they trod. 
Mechanically I turned, and, without rightly knowing 
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what I was about^ took a few steps in the direction bj 
which I had come. Had I, in this bewilderment of 
ideas, fallen in with any of my comrades or town 
acquaintance, it is more than probable that I should 
have betrayed myself by gesture or word ; a fortunate 
interruption prevented the danger. A pebble, thrown 
by some one behind, struck me sharply on the shoulder. 
Looking round I became aware that the thrower was 
no other than Moharib himself, who had taken this 
means of attracting my attention ; he was standing at 
the further edge of a stony patch of ground opposite 
the haram, close to the maize field, and now beckoned 
me to follow him. I did so. He went before me 
through the tall screen of maize till he reached the 
hollow of the water-course beyond, and descended into 
it ; in silence I did the same, and we were soon seated 
together on a dry bank of rounded pebbles ; the height 
of the bank above us, and its windings, concealed us 
from observation. 

" Hardly giving time for the ordinary salutations, I 
seized his hand, and kissed it ; I would have kissed his 
feet had he allowed me. 'I have heard all,' I said; 
'she has told me. 0, my brother, how can I ever 
requite you for what you have done?' 

'''Do not thank me,' he answered, 'I have done 
nothing. But, Ahmed Agha, you should not have gone 
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to the garden ; you should have waited for me. Why 
did you break your word?' 

''In truth I had no available excuse to ofier^ so I 
entreated his pardon. He laughed. 

"'Love is madness/ saad he; 'I know it, and will 
not be one of those who censure a lover. But, brother, 
for God's sake, be careful, now more than ever, or 
everything will go wrong,' 

" I renewed my former promise : I would 3o nothing, 
attempt nothing, except at his advice and under his 
guidance. We then held iong discussion, for each of 
us had much to say and to hear. 

"To be brief-, he told me that, under pretext of a 
change of pasturage, he had managed to bring some 
sheep belonging to the tribe up to this neighbourhood, 
where he had arrived almost immediately after myself; 
that the Sheykh's daughter had sent for him the even- 
ing before, and had explained to him the difficulties 
of her actual position, now aggravated by those arising 
from Rustoom Bog's orders regarding the kiosk. He 
had promised her, he added, to remain in or near Diar- 
Bekr till the Emeer Daghfel's arrival, of which he made 
sure to have intelligence at least a week in advance; 
' then,' said he, ' we can best see what has to be done.' 

" In return I explained to him more fully what I had 
seen or heard." ' But, Moharib,' I concluded, ' tell me 
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one thing in simple truth. What has led you^ almost 
a stranger as yon were, thus to interest yourself in my 
behalf?' 

''' Nothing/ he replied, 'but that you are a true' 
lover \ and such a one deserves help from every other 
true lover. I have no other motive; your success is 
all I want now.' 

" ' Since it is so/ I rejoined, ' you have by what you 
have said avowed yourself a lover also. Tell me, then, 
who it is that you love; whom I love you know/ 

'^ ' She whom I love is far away,' said he with a sigh. 
'For months we have not seen each other, nor shall 
till this summer be ended. But I will give you my story 
some other day, Ahmed. This is now your hour, and 
the hour of your good fortune ; mine has not come yet. 
When it does I shall rely on you, as you at present on 



me.' 



n 



Gladly I promised, and again we pledged our 
faith to stand by each other in life and to the death : 
a pledge destined, alas! to be kept better by him 
than by me." 

''You are, indeed a fortunate young fellow," here 
interrupted Tanfawee, '^ or you are a magician, in spite 
of your innocent looks. To have won the heart of a 
girl of Sheyban, and the brotherhood of a lad of Benoo- 
Biahi, is something that few can boast. Turks, Koordes, 
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Georgians^ Albanians^ and^ so far as my experience of 
them goes, Europeans, are each .well enough in their 
way ; but what race of man can compare with the Arab 
in generosity of friendship, in warmth of love, in 
constancy above all? Nor do I say this because I am 
myself an Arab, and of the Arabs, but because, looking 
around me, I see that such is the truth, and truth is 
truth whoever says it." 

'^You are right," answered Hermann, '^and I, a 
stranger by birth, have found among them all that 
you say, and more. In these respects they stand alone ; 
none can compare with them. In war, in counsel, in 
poetry, in eloquence, in enterprise, in courtesy of 
manners, in beauty of life, as companions, as friends, 
as lovers, I have tried them in all, and found them 
wanting in none. My happiest days have been amongst 
them ; and amongst them my happiest days will yet be, 
if God has any such in store for me." 

''And next after the Arabs?" asked Tantawee; "1 
am curious to know your opinion ; you ought to be an 
impartial judge." 

''You will think it strange," said Hermann; ''but 
the race that I have found the most like the Arab in 
constancy of attachment, and the best sympathising, 
too, with Arabs in many other ways, is one very unlike 
in several respects, both of body and mind: I mean 
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the negro. Sometimes I fancy that the two mast 
derive from a common origin; and yet again, the dif- 
ference is too great for that. How could they ever 
have been one?^' 

"Certainly/' laughed his friend, "if, like a good 
Muslim, you give credit to the pedigree drawn up by 
Hejaz chroniclers, and all their nonsense — do not make 
a wry face, it is nonsense, and you know that it is ad 
well as I do — about Kahtan,^ Abraham, Isma'eel, and 
the rest, you can indeed find no place for the negro in 
your genealogical tables. Nor do I myself well perceive 
how the dissimilarity in type and colour can be satis&c- 
torily accounted for, even by difference of climate, or 
lapse of time. Still, if not a brotherhood it is a cousin- 
ship ; though the common Adam of both must, I think, 
have been very far back on the list of the six thousand 
successive Adams and their descendants whom the 
Prophet — God's blessing on him for it! — ^had the good 
sense to admit before the extremely recent Adam and 
Eve of ordinary story.'' 

" Be it so," replied Hermann ; " I can only say that I 
have had a wide experience of both races, and have found 



* Supposed by Mahometan annalists to be the same as the 
Joktan of Grenesis, son of Heber, and to be the ancestor of the 
soathern Arabs, as Ishmael of the northern. 
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both true, each in its own way. Nor — when among 
Arabs at least — have I ever regretted the absence of 
other men and women ; certainly I did not then/' 

" Bat now,*' continued T^^^tawee j " have you now no 
longings to return to your German village — I have for- 
gotten its name — and to th^ life of thosiB there ? or has 
it lost its charm for you ? Does no image of the place, 
or of its people haunt you still ? or have you given up 
every wish to be with them and of them again ?" 

Hermann was silent a minute or two, as though col- 
lecting his thoughts. "No/' at last he answered, "I 
have no such wish or longing now. While I was among 
them, I loved them dearly, God knows ; but here in the 
East I have known truer love, freer breath, a manlier 
creed, and a wider scope ; nor have I the heart to squeeze 
myself painfully again into the more regular and better 
polished, but narrower grooves of European life and 
thought. Besides, what should I do there now? I 
have learnt a different estimate of things ; their interests 
would no longer be mine. European ways and manners, 
occupations and talk, would jar on me every hour of the 
day ; and I should at last either wither under the self- 
imposed constraint, or break through into extravagances 
of word and deed injurious alike to myself and to those 
around me. No, T*B,n\a.wee^ as an Eastern and a Muslim 
I have passed the brightest days, the pleasantest years. 
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of my life ; as an Eastern and a Muslim I will drink wliat 
remains to me of the cnp^ though it.be the dregs only/' 

fantawee laughed again. ''There spoke the boy! 
Not thirty years old yet^ and talking about the dregs of 
life I Well^ keep to your resolution^ carry it out. Of all 
follies — and men's lives are at the most nothing more-— 
it is perhaps the least foolish. Or rather/' in a lower 
tone^ '' of all wisdoms — and there is a deep wisdom in 
every man's life^ if not in the man himself — ^it is^ I truly 
think^ the wisest. Scarce one man in a thousand knows 
what is really his proper element^ or what is not; and if 
you are that one^ as it seems by what you say^ you are 
not only fortunate^ but far-sighted. 

''However^ please remember that if human existence^ 
as you hint^ is shorty summer nights are not very long, 
either; and, unless some strange crisis intervenes, your 
tale is not yet, for what I can conjecture, neco* its end; 
though hear it out I must and wiU, and this night, too. 
To-morrow, God knows how we may be occupied, both 
you and I." 

"It was you who interrupted me yourself," said 
Hermann, and resumed his narrative. 

''Before we parted it was agreed between us that 
Moharib should meet me the next day at a kahwah 
which I named in a back street of the town; and 
should there bring me Zahra's message. He did so. 
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It appointed the same place and time for the morrow 
as the day before. 

" And now began for me a period of happiness such 
as I had never known till then, nor have ever since. 
Though not daily — that could not be, owing to hin- 
drances arising sometimes from her family and her 
occupations, sometimes from mine — ^my visits at the 
little door with the red mark, which, by the way, I took 
care to dull considerably, though not wholly to efface, 
were frequent; and the door of paradise never opened 
on keener joys. The veil was rent between us; her 
heart lay open to mine, and mine to her ; without words 
we understood each the other's very soul, yet used many 
words to realize to ourselves our own bliss, as a miser 
turns over and over in his open palms the treasure 
which he knew was his all the same while yet locked up 
in the strong box at his feet. She, however, unfailingly 
true to herself, never allowed the faintest approach 
to the familiarity that might, if permitted, have shaken 
the unsullied bloom from the tree of our happiness; 
and I, taught by her example, steadily repressed the 
passion which I felt, and by repressing increased it. 

" Often, however, we could not but laugh together at 
the security we enjoyed amid the possibilities of dis- 
covery and danger on every hand ; like those comfortably 
seated on a firm grass-grown ledge, with precipices all 
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around. Without, within the dwelling itself, where we 
met so easily, conversed so unreservedly, loved so ar- 
dently, were those to whom the slenderest hint of what 
was then passing in old Jowhar's chamber would have 
been the signal for amazement, dismay, fury, revenge, 
and blood. Now all was hushed and calm; if any sus- 
picion had for a moment existed, it seemed to have 
again wholly died away. That I too, Hermann Wolff, 
a European, a stranger, should be here, Ahmed Agha, 
a Mahometan, a retainer of a Koordish Beg, unsurmised, 
undetected, in the haram of a Sheykh of Benoo-SI^eyban, 
conversing with his only daughter, loved by her, pledged 
to her as she to me, seemed to me at times, and to her 
also, more a dream than a reality ; till strangeness lent a 
new zest to enjoyment, and wonder to love. 

''Often, too, did our talk turn on the future. She 
would never consent to wed the Emeer Daghfisl: that was 
her firm, I had almost said her iron, resolve. That she 
would be mine and mine alone was, though implied 
rather than expressed in words, not less her certain will. 
But how ? She would not, and I could not say. Mo- 
harib also, who best knew her plans, and had indeed 
suggested them, waited her order to speak, and in the 
meantime kept her counsel, eluding my every attempt to 
draw him into open discussion with persevering adroit- 
ness. At times, too, I was tortured by the necessary 
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briefness of our interviews, occasionally also by being 
obliged to prolong the intervals between them; but, 
present or absent, the assurance of her love and the 
nearness of my hopes sustained me. My treasure, if not 
yet wholly in my grasp, was not less surely mine. 

'^ Three weeks passed thus, and no tidings had reached 
us of the approach of the hated Emeer — ^hated because 
undesired. But by the end of the first week my master, 
Ak-Arslan Beg, accompanied by thirty of his men, came 
in great state to fulfil his engagement at Diar-Bekr, and 
took up his quarters in the house of his kinsman, the 
bridegroom, Af sheen Beg. Henceforth my attendance 
and my services were frequently required; nor could 
I any longer live apart from the whole band of my 
fellow-horsemen, nor elude their observation in the 
manner that I had been able to use with the two stolid 
Koordes,'my original associates. So I made the best of 
this state of affairs, went carefuljy through whatever my 
duties in the Beg's household, or th6 customs of town- 
life, required ; took my full share of visits, active 
pleasures^ and amusements, even formed some fresh 
friendships; but made, as you may well imagine, no 
one the confidant of what was hour by hour the main- 
spring, the pulse, the very life of my being. Nor did 
this secrecy cost me the slightest efEort. I was much 
too happy to care inwardly for any other intimacy than 
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one ; wherever my body, and even my mind might be, 
my heart, or rather my heart of hearts, was always in 
one place, and with one alone. Only for her sake I 
loved, and have always since loved all little rooms, 
black eunuchs, and red marks on doors/' 

'^ Go on,'' said T^'^^t^^^- Hermann continued. 

'' Twenty days passed thus. Meanwhile the prepar- 
ations for Afsheen Beg's ill-sorted marriage were nearly 
completed; and nothing delayed its celebration but 
the imagined necessity of waiting for a lucky day ; the 
wise Arab admonition of 'Take no notice of the days, 
lest they take notice of you,' forming no part of the 
superstitious old Koorde's system of belief. However, 
unpropitious planets — or rather propitious ones, so far 
as I was concerned — could not always be in the ascend- 
ant ; and I perceived with alarm that Ak-Arslan's stay, 
and consequently that of his men, mine among the rest, 
at Diar-Bekr, would not much overlast the nuptials. 

" I communicated my anxieties to Zahra'. She asked 
how long it might probably be before the wedding. 
'Ten days,' I answered, 'or fourteen at most.' 

" ' Have you any news of Mol^arib the Biahee V was 
her next question. My answer was in the negative ; for 
six days I had neither seen him nor heard anything 
about him. We both conjectured that his prolonged ab- 
sence must be in some way connected with the Emeer 
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DaghfeFs movements who— a new cause of disquiet 
— might now be expected almost any day. 

'^ She listened to my words, seated, and looking 
straight before her, calm as ever, but saying nothing. 
I felt sure that her silence covered whatever I most 
longed or feared to know j but could not then compre- 
hend the strength of her resolution, and what gave 
her whole manner the composure I was unable to rival 
even externally. 

" ' Zahra', my sister, speak,' I urged. She remained 
silent. I cast myself at her feet, clasped them between 
my hands — ^and more by look and gesture than by words, 
implored her pity. 

^^ ' Not thus, my brother Ahmed, not thus,' she said; 
or is it that you doubt me?' 

'^'Do I doubt you?' was my answering exclamation : 
^ Ah Zahra' ! can you think that of me ? It is no 
doubt that troubles me; but this uncertainty is hard 
to bear. You know that when the Beg leaves Diar- 
Bekr, I must leave too ; and meanwhile the Emeer — 
may God confound him! — will arrive; and what hope 
then remains to me of seeing you again?' 

'^ ' A thousand Begs and a thousand Emeers shall 
not separate you and me, my dear brother.' She 
raised her head as she spoke, and looked me straight 
in the face. 'But you must have patience; the 
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time is not come; it ' Suddenly she stopped^ and 

a slight blnsh came over her features ; her hand moved 
towards her veil. 

'^ ' Let these things alone for the present/ she added^ 
regaining her former calm. There v^as a tone in her 
voice, which, while it re-assured, warned me. 

'Are you displeased with me, sister?^ I said. 
' No,' she replied, ' why should I be, Ahmed ? But I 
fear your impetuosity; be cautious. Believe me, there 
is danger in the air.' 

'^ I was about to ask her what her last words meant, 
but before I could frame my question, the door opened, 
and the black, Jowhar, whose fidelity I never had any 
reason to doubt, either then or afterwards, came hastily 
in. With a low voice he warned Zahra' that such 
and such ones were about, and were likely to be soon 
coming that way; if she wished to retire unperceived, 
she must make haste. He then went out and reclosed 
the door. 

"We parted abruptly. My heart was heavy, my 
temperament in an excitement bordering on irritation ; 
her features, too, had no longer their wonted cheerful- 
ness — ^they were fixed and sad. 

" ' Not to-morrow, my brother,' said she, as I pro- 
posed the next day for our meeting ; ' wait till I send. 
And, for God's sake, be prudent,' she added. 
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*^ ' I will be so, but do not let the time be too pro- 
longed, sister, dearest Zalira',' I replied. 

" ^ Please God/ she answered, with a faint smile. 
She left the room by one door, I by the other, each with 
a foreboding heaviness of heart, which, had we known 
more, would have been yet heavier. The sky, so bright 
of late, was now grey and overcast, its horizon was 
gloomier still ; eyes less keen than those of lovers 
might have seen that a storm was at hand. 

" Slowly I bent my way back to the busy town and 
streets ; but before I had got well out of the gardens 
I noticed a figure, seemingly expectant of something 
or somebody; it was standing a little way round the 
comer of a cross path, half visible in the dark shadow 
of the boughs that overhung the wall. As I ap- 
proached, it moved, and turned partly towards me; 
then abruptly retreated, and passed along into the side 
lane. I looked after it; and by a small green tassel 
hanging down behind over the collar of the blue cloth 
jacket, more than by any other distinctive sign, I 
became aware that I had twice before observed the 
same figure, and each time while I was on my way to 
or from the Sheykh Asa^ad^s quarters; and that then, 
too, it appeared to be, as it were, concerned with my 
own movements. Gould it be a spy ? and if so, who 
was the employer ? 
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** More uneasy than before, I quickened my stepe^ and 
entering the town by a different gate from the nsoal 
one, made for a small ka^wah in the northern quarto*, 
where from time to time I had been accustomed to 
meet Moharib, in hopes of p^h^is finding him now. 
No Moharib was there. This was the sixth day that 
I had seen nothing of him; formerly his intercourse 
had been the mainstay to steady my mind amid the 
snccessiTe fluctuations of events ; now it failed me just 
when I most needed it. 

''I returned to Abheen B^s house, thinking there 
to find comparative rest of body and mind, for I felt 
strangely exhausted. But no; there, too, everything 
went against me. An unusual number of my fellow- 
horsemen were gathered together in the room that 
evening; and, as if on purpose to annoy me and in- 
crease my restlessness, their whole conversation turned 
on our approaching return to Jezeerah. I listened with 
disgust and impatience to the satisfaction that most — 
indeed, all except myself — expressed in the prospect 
of that event, and, in a fit of ill-timed perversity, took 
to contradicting them ; I even went so far as to declare 
that I hated Jezeerah, and would make means to remain 
at Diar-Bekr. 

" Makan Agha, who had remarked my ill-humour, 
and kindly tried to soothe or turn it off, stared in 
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astonislinient. 'What is the matter with you, this 
evening, Ahmed Agha? Has any one been annoying 
you?' he asked. 

'^ ' Upon my word, I think that Ahmed is in love 
with some girl hereabouts,' remarked, in the merest 
random jest, one of my companions. 

'^ But I started like a guilty man suddenly detected ; 
and then, on looking round, perceived for the first time, 
seated in the room, not exactly with our group, but 
close by, between us and the door, the very figure that 
I had observed that afternoon in the lane. The sight 
deprived me of what little presence of mind I still 
had left ; and I hurriedly began a perfectly unnecessary 
and uncalled-for explanation; in a word I exemplified 
the proverb, ' The fool went to the tank to wash, and 
dirtied his feet with the mud.''' 

"That is an Indian saying, I think," interposed 
Tantawee. 

'^ Perhaps," replied Hermann ; " but I learnt it in the 
sook at Bagdad." He then continued— 

'^ Next day was a black one for me. New and gay 
dresses, bright ornaments, prancing horses, jovial com- 
panions, and ceaseless merry-makings and amusements 
on a preliminary scale, shortly to culminate in the con- 
ventional follies of the marriage itself, surrounded me on 
every side, and irritated me like the pricking of thorns. 
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" For my greater mishaps while I was fclius inwardly 
smarting all over^ my master^ Ak-Arslan^ summoned me 
to his presence. Now^ though I had never dared with 
him to say openly how hateful to me was the thought 
of our return-journey, yet the sulky expression evident 
on my face whenever the subject was brought forward, 
and my general waywardness of manner and contra- 
dictory tone, had before now more than once surprised 
and displeased him, as weU they might, considering the 
free and generous good- will he had shown me from the 
outset. 

" On the present occasion he wanted to make some 
inquiries of me about our horses, in the view of their 
readiness for the road to Jezeerah next week. 

"I went to the divan, but instead of answering his 
queries with the respectful alacrity of a favoured retainer, 
my behaviour was more uncertain and moody, and my 
replies more capricious and unsatisfactory than usual. 
His brow darkened, and he sharply dismissed me from 
the apartment. And no wonder ; for though not un- 
amiable at heart, he was sensitive and suspicious, quickly 
annoyed, and, when annoyed, not equally quickly 
appeased. 

'^ I had soon bitter cause to repent my folly. Half an 
hour afterwards, while loitering in a most unenviable 
condition of mind near the door of the house, I saw a 
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respectably dressed band^ evidently of attendants^ sur- 
rounding an elderly man on a sober well-fed horse^ come 
up the street and approach our lodging-place. I looked^ 
and in the elderly man recognised Bustoom Beg^ to 
whose garden I had^ with unwise neglect^ gone but once 
since my ill-starred visit; he alighted at the gate and 
entered. In his suite was the same kahwahjee whose 
eye had caught mine so unpleasantly' when we were 
together on the kiosk-roof ; and with him I saw a real 
cause of alarm^ a man with a green tassel dangling down 
the back of his dark blue jacket. It was indeed tj^e spy: 
who was, as I subsequently heard, a near relative of the 
kahwajee^s, and who, my conscience told me, and told 
me true, had on this occasion accompanied the other^ 
not by chance, but to corroborate and deepen his ac- 
cusations. 

^^What was the precise nature of the conversation 
that passed upstairs between Bustoom and Ak-Arslan 
Beg I never knew ; but it was a long one. I waited, 
unable to move, and tormented by the wildest fears, 
near the outer gate ; till by the bustle within, visible 
through the divan windows, I became aware that the 
visitor had risen and was taking leave. Then mustering 
up my almost paralyzed strength, I betook myself 
elsewhere, to be out of the way of Bustoom Beg and his 
attendants. 
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'^ Hither and thither I wandered the remainder of the 
day^ miserable and restless ; sometimes looking^ but in 
vain^ for Moharib^s appearance; sometimes in vague 
longing I strayed, uselessly and injudiciously enough, 
towards the neighbourhood of Sheykh Asa'ad's garden, 
and the lane by the red-marked door. At evening I 
returned, and summoning up a desperate courage, went 
and stood before the Beg my master. He made no fresh 
remark, but his face expressed what his words did not, 
or rather what his silence did. I felt for certain that I 
was, if not discovered, at least accused ; and I knew that 
with a nature like his an accusation was, in nine cases 
out of teu, tantamount to condemnation. Besides, my 
own soul told me that in this instance he was only too 
much in the right. 

"After a wretched night, in which the little sleep I 
got was tormented by hideous and presaging dreams, I 
rose early, and strolled out, vague and purposeless, 
toward the open ground on the east of the town. The 
morning was fresh, and the air pleasantly cool to my 
fevered hands and face. I welcomed it, and walked 
slowly on. 

''When half-a-mile or so beyond the city-gates, I saw 
three horsemen coming towards me ; two of them very 
unlike anything I was accustomed to meet in these 
northerly countries : lean dark figures, with strongly 
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marked features, scanty beards, long, black, and half- 
closed eyes; their* fore-arms and legs were scorched 
almost black with exposure to air and sun. They were 
dressed in long dingy shirts ; and over their shoulders 
hung brown cloaks, where the vestiges of red braid alone 
remained around the ragged edges ; on their heads were 
handkerchiefs of a dusky red, girt by twisted camels'- 
hair bands of alternate white and black. Each of them 
grasped a long, narrow-headed, quivering spear in his 
hand, and, besides the knife in his belt, wore a slightly 
crooked sword. Alongside of these two wild-looking 
figures rode a third : it was Moharib, dressed much after 
the same fashion as his companions, and, like them, 
furnished with a spear. All three were mounted on 
lithe horses, beautifully formed, but lean, dusty, and 
jaded-seeming, as though from a journey of many 
days. 

*' At the moment they appeared, the sun rose golden 
bright over the blue ranges of Koordistan, and while it 
shone on the riders' backs dazzled full into my eyes; 
so that I did not recognise Moharib till he and the two 
others were close upon me. I was then about at once to 
have hailed him ; but he, who had perceived me from a 
distance, was ready before he came up, with a glance and 
a gesture that repressed my salutation. So, taking no 
apparent notice, I walked on; much puzzled to think 
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who his companions were, and why he was with them. 
Bat when alongside of me, he raised his long spear for 
an instant, as though to ease his shonlder, and coached 
it across his horse with the point in the direction of a 
path farther on before me, out of which they had them- 
selves turned into the high road. I followed the hint, 
and went as he indicated, very curious to learn what it 
all meant. 

^'I was not long left in uncertainty. Before ten 
minutes had elapsed I heard a sound of gallopiug behind 
me, and Moharib came up. Hurriedly he greeted me ; 
and, without awaiting my questions, informed me that 
the two Arabs I had seen were of Benoo-Sheyban, 
and the Bmeer DaghfePs outriders; that the Bmeer 
himself, with the main body of his men, would be here 
in seven days ; that he himself had been all this while 
on the loot-out for them, and had not been able to 
get back to Diar-Bekr sooner. All this he told me with 
Bedouin conciseness of words; and then asked how 
matters had gone during his absence — was there any 
appearance of suspicion abroad. 

"Briefly as might be, I told htm all. He listened 
attentively ; but the habitual impassiveness of the Arab 
face permits no expression of the emotions of the 
moment. Without interruption or sign of surprise he 
heard me, till I had finished ; then looked hard at me 
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and divined my thoughts, which were indeed of rushing 
off immediately to the haram and giving notice. 

'^ ' For God's sake, my little brother Ahmed/ said he, 
'do not go there to-day; retam to the town; remain 
with your comrades, and keep as quiet as you can. I 
will arrange everythiug.^ 

' When shall I see you again f ' said I. 
' I will meet you in the town, before nightfall,' he 
answered. And added, 'Do not go out alone to-day, 
outside the walls or among the gardens.' And, turning 
his horse's head, he cantered off. 

'' Left to myself, I retraced my steps to Afsheen Beg's 
house ; but found hardly any one of our band there. My 
master, Ak-Arslan, had been invited for the day to the 
country-house and garden of a friend three or four miles 
out of town, and most of his Koordish suite had ac- 
companied him; they would not return till nightfall. 
Whether or not my absence was remarked I did not 
hear then, nor had I subsequently any opportunity of 
finding out. 

''Not knowing how to pass the time, I wandered up 
and down the market-place wearily enough, yet on the 
whole calmer somehow than I had been for several days 
pasb. While at the door of a mosque in one of the 
streets I met the same kahwahjee of Bustoom Beg's 
whom I now looked upon, and with the best possible 
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reason, as my most dangerous enemy ; he came up, and 
greeted me with, an affected frankness of manner to 
which I did my utmost to correspond. But when he 
advanced further to affectionate inquiries as to why my 
visits at the Beg his master's house had been so scarce 
of late, and even pushed his malice to talking about the 
alterations in the kiosk made in consequence of that too- 
memorable afternoon, I had great difficulty not to betray 
jnyself downright on the spot where we stood, by some 
fatal outburst. ' The pit is dug/ thought I, ' under my 
feet; better jump into it at once and have done than 
continue walking with useless caution on the rotten 
surface ; sooner or later I must fall in/ However, I 
restrained myself, and preserved my outward calm; 
though I daresay the evident constraint of my manner 
betrayed me hardly less effectually than the most out- 
rageous behaviour could have done. He then bade me 
farewell, and mixed with the crowd. 

''Twice in the course of that day I came across 
Moharib, who seemed to be everywhere in the streets ; 
but each time he gave me no mark of recognition. I 
therefore had nothing for it but to follow his example, 
and suppress my^ impatience, now almost past bearing. 
At last, just after sunset, he again appeared in sight, 
and this time evidently with tidings to communicate. 
They were brief, but important. Hardly allowing me 
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space to return his concise greeting, he said, ' I come 
from her, your sister ; she salutes you/ Then pointing 
upwards to the moon, which now, a pale oval- shaped 
disc, hung high in the eastward heaven, for it was her 
tenth night, he added, ' When that is near setting, meet 
me in the lane, by the door/ And, without any other 
explanation, he passed on and left me. 

'^The hour he had implied was not much after 
midnight. I remained out in a kahwah of the quarter 
as late as I dared, in order to give the Beg my master 
and my comrades time to have returned from their merry- 
makings and settled themselves to, rest; and then re- 
sought my customary night-lodgings in Afsheen Beg's 
hospitable dwelling. When I reached it all was quiet ; 
every one had lain down long before. I too spread my 
carpet, and, throwing myself on it, feigned to sleep; 
for real sleep was of course out of the question for me 
under such circumstances. Several of us were lodged 
together in a large plastered room on the ground floor ; 
and there I lay, wakeful enough, for four long hours, 
listening to my comrades, who were snoring beside me 
as only Koordes can snore after a heavy supper ; every 
one of them had been for days past preparing by an 
introductory course of gormandizing for the anticipated 
delights of the wedding carousals. ' 

'^ The night was warm, the air still ; and the rays of 
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the declining moon shone abnost as mellow as sunset 
beams throagh two small windows pierced in the side- 
wall of the apartment above oar heads. Yet as I 
rose from my wakefal bed^ I pat on a cloak^ not for 
protection against chilly bat to hide the gleam of 
the arms which I carried about me; and to the ser- 
vice-condition of which I had given a careful look that 
evening before lying down. Then softly, softly, I left 
the room, and passed barefoot and on tiptoe under the 
vaulted entrance through the large outer gate : the 
servants, with a negligence not uncommon in a house- 
hold where a weak good-natured old man is at the 
head, had left it unbolted. When fairly outside I put 
on my boots ; and took the road I had so often trodden 
by day. 

" No one was stirring on my way ^ no living form was 
to be seen; nor did I hear any sound except the oc- 
casional plashing of some small watercourse, and the 
wailing cry of the jackals prowling about the fields 
outside the walls: all else was still as death. The 
sinking moonlight cast a few long yellow streaks across 
the dust, but in most places dark shadow had overspread 
the road. On I went, like one half asleep, so over- 
powered was I by past anxiety, expectation, and the 
hushed night ; till, at the comer of the lane, under 
Sheykh Asa'ad's enclosure, I found Moharib in waiting. 
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With an ^ all's well/ lie bade me hail, and said, ^ Go you 
there,' indicating a spot on the stone-strewn piece of 
ground by the path, already in deep shade, 'and wait 
without stirring.' 

" I obeyed like a child, without reply. 

" Seated on the ground T kept my eyes fixed on the 
wall of the haram opposite. The lower part of the 
building, along with the trees that clustered beside it, 
were now one mass of darkness ; but the almost level 
light of the moon still caught on the upper storey, 
and brought out the roof in a distinct pale line against 
the deep pure sky, where the larger stars alone were 
visible. The moon herself, large and orange-coloured, 
seemed to rest awhile on the brow of a black hill, behind 
which she must soon disappear. 

"I had not waited long when I heard a voice — it 
was Moharib's. Half ensconced behind the shelter of 
an earth-mound not far from the further or outermost 
comer of the haram buildings, he had turned his face 
towards them, and in a low, but very distinct, voice — 
almost too distinct, I thought, amid the intense still- 
ness around — ^he thus sang : — 

** ' Guide o'er the drear and desert ways. 
Pass by the hills where foemen rove. 
By heath and heather, banks and braes, 
To greet the vale where dwells my love. 
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Bid her — yet bid her not — entreat 

A thought, a memory of the past. 
For one whose heaven was at her feet ; 

His more than heaven, that would not last.' 

''He paused; there was no answer, nor indication 
of any. Then he resumed, on a somewhat higher 
key— 

" ' Behind the sand-hills sinks the moon, 

The lengthening shadows hurry on ; 
Hid lies the vale, — but all too soon. 

Both night and darkness will be gone. 
Abide, abide, ye fleeting hours ; 

What day denies let night restore. 
Ours be the dell, the darkness ours ; 

Thou, too, be mine, once more, once more ! ' 

"Before the singer had half finished these verses, 
and just as the upper part of the moon's disc was 
about to vanish below the hill-top, I saw a female 
figure, draped in a robe of some dark colour from head 
to foot, emerge on the haram roof, and approach its 
foremost edge. My eye could scarcely distinguish the 
form; but, quicker than my eye, my heart recognized 
Zahra', She stood near the parapet for a short space, 
facing the direction where I was, and waited motion- 
less till the song was over. She then lifted her hand, 
and pointed towards a distant spot; I could perceive 
that Moharib also had risen from his place, and made 
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some sign in answer — what, however, I could not make 
out for the shadow, which by this time had overspread 
everything. Immediately afterwards the figure left the 
roof. 

^^Moharib came up to where I was, and, taking me 
by the hand, led me in silence across the maize-field to 
the broken ground where he and I had before sat and 
conversed together, in the torrent-bed. Once more we 
sat down on its pebbles; a deep revulsion of feeling 
came over me — my heart was like to burst. A faint 
sheen still glimmered over where the moon had set in 
the western sky; else the only light was that of the 
innumerable stars — some of them were reflected in the 
water at our feet. We waited both of us without 
speaking; had I tried, I could not have uttered a 
word. 

^^ A few minutes passed thus ; they could have been 
only a few, but I held no count of time, I had even 
no distinct thought; only it seemed to me that we 
were there spell-bound by some strange enchantment, 
that had begun I knew not how or when, and would 
hold us thus unbrpken for how long I knew not either. 
At last I was aroused to life by a slight rustle coming 
through the maize ; then followed a sound as of trodden 
pebbles, and two forms stood by us. Amid the half- 
transparent darkness of the summer night I recognized 
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in them Zahra^ herself, and with her the Arab serving- 
maid, Moharib's kinswoman ; each was closely wrapped 
up in a long black veil that concealed every feature. 

'' Approaching, Zahra' saluted us; I stretched out my 
hand in silence, for my voice was choked. We then — 
she and I — took our place side by side on the bank of 
stones ; Moharib and the maid remained standing near, 
till Zahra' bade them sit down, which they did. For 
some time no one spoke. 

^'Zahra' was the first to break the silence. In a low 
voice — 'I have heard all this afternoon, Ahmed,' said 
she, addressing herself to me. 'I was unwilling to 
speak sooner, but for some days I had feared the eye 
of the envious and the watcher; that which I feared 
has indeed come to pass. But they shall not have 
their will — cheer up, my brother.' 

" ' How can I cheer up,' 1 exclaimed, ' when you 
are in danger ? my life ! my soul ! For me, enough if 
I die for your safety ; but what can be done ; Tell me 
at once, and I will do it ; but, my sister I do not 
keep me in suspense; I am ready for everything.' 

^^'It is not my danger that matters; it is yours,' 
she answered. ^For me, I am safe, at least for the 
present; no one either within doors or without will 
dare to avow suspicion regarding me; much less to 
embody their suspicions in act; besides, the expected 
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arrival of my cousin the Emeer, if nothing else, will 
suflSce to put all gossip to silence where I am concerned. 
But you, my poor brother!^ — they will not be so scru- 
pulous about you; your life is every moment at the 
mercy of those who would think as little of taking it 
as they would of killing a quail or a partridge ; it is 
for you I fear.' 

" ' Let them try/ I replied. ' I have a right arm and 
a dagger ; and these have been too much for the like 
of any enemies hereabouts before now.' As I spoke, 
I instinctively drew aside my cloak, and showed the 
weapons I wore. 

'^ Gently she laid her hand on my shoulder. ' You 
are brave, my brother — I know it ; were it a question 
of fair fighting I should be little alarmed about you. 
But what use would your courage be, or your dagger 
and pistols either, against a shot from behind the bush, 
a stab in the back, or a poisoned draught. Be wise, 
and listen to me; it is the only chance for your life, 
and for mine ; for, Ahmed, if you die I will not survive 
you by one half-an-hour,' she added in an undertone. 

" ^ What would you have me do, dearest ? ' I asked ; 
' quit Diar-Bekr ? No ! that I cannot while you are here : 
and where should I go, leaving you behind ? Ah Zahra' ! 
not that ; tell me anything but separation from you, and 
I win obey, were it to walk through fire for your sake.' 
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"' Softly, brother,' she replied. ^ All I want of you is 
this; do not return, by night or by day, to this place or 
the house, nor even to this side of the town and gardens; 
do not even form a wish to see me again here in Diar- 
Bekr ; it cannot be. Our next meeting will soon come, 
please God, but it must be far away from hence, in the 
south. When the Beg your master sets out to return 
to Jezeerah, go you along with him like the rest of his 
followers. On the second or third day of the journey 
Moharib will fall in with you; and he will show you 
where to go and how to find me.' 

^And the Emeer Daghfel?' I interposed. 

' Never mind the Emeer Daghf el,' she said, almost 
impatiently ; then laughed. ' I am more than a match,' 
she continued, ^ for the Emeer my cousin, he and all the 
clan. Have not I promised you before ? Only do you 
act as I now tell you, and everything, please God, will 
be well.' 

'^ I promised to obey her directions in every respect ; 
intoxicated by the hope her words gave me, by the tone 
of her voice, by the felt presence of her beauty, by the 
full draught of love avowed and answered, she might 
have dictated whatever she chose ; had my heart's blood 
been the price then and there, I should have consented. 
Yet I would fain have asked in return some fuller ex- 
planation of the when and the how of our next meeting ; 






/ 
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but whether it was her own maidenly reserve, or whether 
she distrusted my prudence, I do not know — on this 
subject her lips were sealed. 

''Then without a word more we read each other's 
thoughts; and abandoning the anxious future and 
whatever could bring fear, disquiet, or pain, we turned 
our whole soul and converse for one hour — one last 
hour — to love and happiness, now in past remembrance, 
now in the fulness of the present. An hour of perfect 
life as of perfect love, an hour in which, though after 
long barren years, I yet live, she yet lives to me and 
loves ; an hour of paradise ; a last glad gleam before the 
darkness of the storm closed in around us. 



f( 



Of brightest hues the fading leaf; 

The latest flower the sweetest; 
The happiest hour is nearest grief, 

The dearest joys the fleetest." 



'' Suddenly a bright star leaped up over the eastern 
mountain-range; it was the star of morning. Zahra' 
saw and shivered, ' I never hated that star till now,' 
she said ; ' may God forgive you and me.' Moharib had 
risen — ^he and the maid had long since kept silence. 
'The time is short, the morning breaks.' While he 
spoke the cool breeze smote us — enough — I will say 
no more of that moment; as I held her in my arms I 
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thonght it the sweetest^ as we loosed our embrace^ the 
bitterest of my life. I was mistaken ; there were bit- 
terer yet in store. 

"It was over now; she was gone; the uncertain gloom 
had taken her veiled form and that of her maid-servant 
into its depths : and a quarter of an hour later Moharib 
and I were slowly leaving the scene of all that joy, all 
that pain^ under the grey twilight of the rapidly rising 
dawn. We made a wide circuit, going half round the 
town on a tract entirely unconnected with that by which 
I had come. As we walked, Moharib reiterated the 
advice already given me by Zahra', to be quiet and 
circumspect; and at the same time he endeavoured to 
quiet my apprehensions regarding the consequences of 
the Bmeer DaghfeFs arrival. 

'^'The sheykh^s daughter is an Afreet/^ she will 
manage to have the nuptial celebrations put off under 
one pretext or another,' he said, ' till the caravan shall 
reach Nejd. Nejd is far away ; the way thither is long ; 
and yoU and I will cross their track before they pass the 
limits of Zobeyr/^ 

^ This word, denoting a powerful and cunning spirit, is often 
used by Arabs regarding a clever person with a complimentary 
signification, as here. 

^ A small town on the north Arab frontier, not far from 
Basrah. 
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"He then went on to give me minute directions 
regarding my own share in the accomplishment of the 
scheme. I was to bide my time in Diar-Bekr, keeping 
as much as possible within the walls of the town, neither 
shunning nor attracting observation; but carefully 
avoiding all solitary walks among the gardens or near 
the river, particularly in the neighbourhood which we had 
just left. 'Eemember, it is her honour, not your life 
only, that is at stake,' he added. ' As you value them 
both, attempt nothing further so long as you are in 
this place, come what may. 

"'When Ak-Arslan sets out for Jezeerah,' he con- 
tinued, ' do you set out too along with him, like the rest 
of his suite. The second day, before sunset, I will cross 
your road, as if by accident, and at some distance. If 
then I say nothing, and seemingly take no notice of you 
or of any one else, understand that all goes well ; if 
otherwise, I will find means of telling you. That same 
night, during the halt for rest, do you slip quietly away 
from among your companions, the earlier the better, 
and make your way, keeping between west and south, 
till you reach the village of Ra's-el-'Byn,* in the desert. 
There, if. not sooner on the way to it, I will join you; — 



^ A small Arab hamlet, about thirty miles distant from Mardeen 
in the Mesopotamian plain. 
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the rest we will arrange afterwards. We shall have to 
fight^ though^ before all is done/ he added. 

*'My heart bounded with joy at the thought. To 
prove my love by deeds was the very thing I most 
longed for; had he told me that to reach the loved one 
I must pass a river broad as the Nile in autumn^ and 
filled from brim to brim with fire instead of water, the 
prospect would have rendered mo only the more eager 
to set out on my quest. 

*' But different things were in store ; man contrives, 
and God ordains.* When we came under the city wall, 
near the narrow-arched gate on the north side, Moharib 
left me, with the promise of meeting me again in the 
course of the next day ; while I, alone, but no longer 
downcast as before, continued my way over the rough 
pavement to Afsheen Beg^s house. The sun was now 
up ; everybody was stirring ; and on entering the court- 
yard I found it full of life and bustle; some of the 
Koordes were grooming, others feeding their horses; 
others again talking and smoking between times. No 
one gave signs of having noticed my prolonged absence ; 
in the holiday life we were then leading, each one, within 
certain limits, pursued his own occupations or pleasures 
much as he chose; and questions were seldom asked. 

* Arab proverb. 

Q 
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Only Makan Aglia^ who was leaving the place at the 
moment I came into it^ met me with a serious expression^ 
unusual on his merry face, and as he returned my mom- 
ing greeting, whispered, 'Have a care/ 

"Indoors several of my comrades were at work on 
a large bowl of clotted milk, into which small green 
cucumbers had been liberally sliced; seeing me ap- 
proach, they widened their circle, and invited me to 
join in a share. I sat down in the offered gap, glad to 
still by a copious meal the craving emptiness that fol- 
lowed on the watching and over-excitement of the night, 
and began a good breakfast. 

'^ Before, however, this task was well accomplished, 
a message came from my master, the Beg, summoning 
me to the divan. My heart — ^which had so lately almost 
recovered its cabner measure— rnow again beat rapidly. 
Could some spy, some traitor, have revealed the night's 
adventure 7 and was the crisis of my fate indeed come ? 
It had come ; though not precisely in the manner, nor 
with the immediate crash, that my fears anticipated. 

'' Doing violence to my suddenly diminished appetite, 
I finished, to the best of my ability, my share of the 
cooling meal ; washed my hands and face, arranged my 
dress, and, with a mind disposed to meet and brave the 
worst, went upstairs to the square many-windowed room 
where Ak-Arslan awaited me. I found him at his ease 
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on the diran, in a loose morning dress, with one of his 
writers and a few acquaintances around him. His coun- 
tenance was singularly open, his manner cheerful: it 
was, had I known it, the cheerfulness of the tiger when 
he sees his prey secure within the reach of his spring. 

'^ Calling me to him, he threw down on the cushion 
beside him a large sealed letter. ^Take this, Abinied 
Agha,^ said he, 'and mount, without a moment's delay, 
for Mardeen. There you must give the letter to my 
uncle, Zenkee Agha, who lives in the castle ; take his 
answer, and be back post-haste. Afsheen Beg's wed- 
ding — ^may good fortune attend it ! — is fixed for Thursday, 
and you must be here again in time for it.' 

'' I picked up the letter, put it to my forehead, then 
into my breast, and was about to leave the room. He 
called after me, — 'Alimed.' I stopped. 'Mind,' said 
he, 'you deliver the letter to Zenkee Agha yourself; do 
not entrust it to any one else. Quickly, quickly : go, 
under God's guard.' * On my head,' ^ I answered, and 
went ont. In the hurry of the moment, and the excite- 
ment of unexpected escape, as I thought, from a danger 
anticipated as certain, I did not remark that he had 
neither assigned me a companion for the road, nor even 



^A castomary form of speech, implying that he who receives 
the order is ready to vouoh for its fulfilment with his life. 
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Unted at any; but the idea occurred unpleasantly to 
me as I quickly descended the stairs with the letter in 
my keeping. 

'' Yet after all, thought I, no occurrence could be more 
natural than this ; one or other of us was being continually 
employed on errands of this sort, and often alone. Ak- 
Arslan had many friends, allies of intrigue, and corres- 
pondences in the country all round, and was daily sending 
or receiving messages. Still, it struck me as a singular, 
and hardly an agreeable, coincidence, that I, who had 
for some time past been generally regarded as one of 
the Beg^s more personal and immediate attendants, and 
exempt from distant or courier work, should have it now 
abruptly thrust upon me ; and that precisely at such a 
time, under such circumstances. It might be only the 
result of his dissatisfaction at my late waywardness, and 
of the wish to have a discontented face less frequently in 
his sight. But it might also well be — ^I could not help 
saying to myself — a preconcerted design between my 
master and Bustoom Beg, perhaps the Sheykh Asa'ad 
also, to get me out of the way, or, indeed, to get rid of 
me altogether. 

'^Anyhow, it would be well for me to be provided 
against emergencies. So, when once on the ground-floor 
pavement, I went round to an out-of-the-way place, ap- 
propriated by myself for the purpose on my arrival four 
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weeks since^ before tli9 dwelling became^ as ifc now was^ 
overcrowded, where stood the box, painted light green, 
and studded with brass nails, in wHch my valuablas were 
locked up. I opened it,* at top lay, neatly folded, clothes, 
shirts, handkerchiefs ; underneath were my more costly 
possessions — ^a choice suit of arms, inlaid with gold, 
some ornaments, a bottle of scent, a sandal- wood string 
of beads from Mecca, and more jealously concealed than 
the rest, a girdle, in which sixty pieces of gold had been 
sewn up. 

'^ Having well assured myself that no eye watched me, 
and screening my actions as well as I could behind a 
comer of the wall, for there was no door, I stripped 
myself, fastened the girdle tight over the skin round my 
waist, and then dressed again over it in my best and 
strongest clothes ,- put the beads in my pocket, and thrust 
my certificate of freedom ^ between my skull-cap and the 
new tarboosh' which I dbnned for the occasion. Then I 
secured in my belt, not the one pistol only that I or- 
dinarily carried about me, but two taken from out of 
the chest, long-barrelled, primed, and loaded ; besides a 

* The " Azad-Kaghad," given to a slave on obtaining his liberty ; 
it is signed by his master, and countersigned by a magistrate and 
witnesses. 

^ The red cap, ordinarily surmoanted by a blue tassel, common 
in the East ; it is also-often called "fez." 
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heavy^ brightly-forbislied carbine^ also loaded^ which I 
slnng over my shonlder^ and a particnlarly long and 
sharp knife in my girdle. Cramming back my older 
and less valuable chattels into the chesty I relocked it^ 
and issued forth into the courtyard to see after my horse. 

^'^ Why, what preparations you are making, Ahmed?' 
remarked one of my fellow-horsemen, — a Tezeedee,* I 
believe. ' How gaily you are got up I ' 

*'I said something, not very coherent, about the 
wedding. 

" ' That's Thursday, and to-day is Monday,' rejoined 
the other. ' Why don't you keep your fine clothes for 
the marriage day ? Besides, the journey you are now for 
is hardly more than a good day's ride.' 

"The man's ugly squint — ^he always squinted — ^had 
this morning something especially ominous in it; besides, 
thought I, how does he come to be already so well 
informed about my route and errand? I muttered 
an indistinct reply about the time of the year, and the 
loneliness of the road; then wished that I had said 
nothing, and passed on, with my suspicions now more 
awake than ever, to see after the condition of my riding- 
gear and my horse. Both were in excellent order. 



^ See Layard's " Nineveh." The Yezeedees are a renmant of 
the old ManiohaBan stock. 
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Tightening the girths^ I leapt into the saddle^ and^ with- 
out a word of adieu to any one^ rode out of the courtyard. 
Streets^ market-place^ and town-gates were soon behind 
me — I hardly noticed them as I passed — ^and in a few 
minutes more I had quitted Diar-Bekr^ little thinking 
that I should never see it again. 

'^ Mounted on a powerful three-quarters blood-horse^ 
which I had purchased ten days before with the spare 
proceeds of my master's Uberality^ in the market of Diar- 
Bekr^ fine in the muzzle^ arched in the neck^ light in the 
shoulder^ long in the back^ ftdl in the loins and quarter^ 
iron-grey in colour, with plenty of gold in my girdle, 
gay clothes; md serviceable weapons, Ak-Arslan^s letter 
in my pocket, I should have seemed to any observer by 
the wayside a most unlikely person for sorrow or mishap. 
A bright sky above me, I passed rapidly on bjr house and 
inclosure, gar.den and orchard, familiar objects, to all 
which I was unconsciously bidding an absolute farewell, 
till I reached the plain. 

'' I was now on the high-road between the summer- 
dried fields, with the thick dust beneath my horse's 
hoofs, and the burning sun in his face and mine. By 
this time, I had lapsed into a strange dreamy state of 
mind, without distinct remembrance, idea, or plan ; the 
events of the morning, of the night, of the preceding 
days, with all the scenes they l^had presented and the 
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emotions they had excited^ seemed almost too distant 
for remembrance^ or came before me flat^ picture-like^ 
and lifeless; I tried to roase myself and realize them^ 
but could not. The surface of my thoughts^ so agitated 
before into a thousand waves^ now lay in an unnatural 
calm ; stiUed as it were by the advance of a huge though 
unseen swells that smoothed and absorbed into itself^ 
while about to overwhelm and bury all. This was, 
indeed, no other than the unexplained presentiment of 
great misfortune near at hand^ of a new and disastrous 
phase of life. I felt it to be such ; yet I could not shape 
the vague notion into form, nor assign its why and 
wherefore. 

"I had ridden thus for an hour and more; noon was 
drawlDg on ; and far or near hardly a soul was in sight. 
But as I was leaning haU-drowsily over my saddle, I sud- 
denly beard my own name called out. The voice sounded 
close to my ear, perfectly distinct, sharp and shrill; it 
was different from any voice that I ever heard before, 
or, once alone excepted, since ; I pray God that I may 
never hear it again. Starting I looked around, before, 
behind. No one was near me on the road nor anywhere 
else within human call. I quieted myself^ and tried to 
dimiss the circumstance from my mind, as merely the result 
of a sleepless night and an excited imagination, combined, 
perhaps, with the heat of the road. Then, on the far 
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edge of the visible horizon^ two miles or so distant on mj 
right, I discerned three mounted figures that appeared 
to be coming round from a wide circuity and hastening 
on in the same direction with myself, as though intend- 
ing to outstrip me. Soon afterwards a rising ground 
hid them from my view, and they did not again appear. 

'^ There were troubles in the country at large; the 
regular government was relaxed, or, rather, existed only in 
name ; every man was law or un-law for himself. Several 
of the innumerable petty chieftains who divide Koordis- 
tan were at feud with each other ; and every day cattle 
and sheep were being carried off, now by Beg this, now 
by Agha that; now and then a man was shot, or though 
more rarely, stabbed. 

'^ I was aware of this, and had it partly in view when 
I armed myself for my solitary ride ; thinking that, even 
treachery and assassination apart, I might not improbably 
fall in with troublesome customers, whose violence would 
be best prevented, or if not, requited by a good pro- 
vision of powder and steel. Hence I was not wholly 
taken by surprise by what happened that afternoon 
shortly after I had entered the long-winding valley 
through which the road runs south-east from Diar-Bekr. 

" The path I followed led alongside of a little ravine, 
or, better, an abrupt depression, filled up with willow, 
alder, and brushwood; on the other hand, that is the 
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rightj the rock hemmed me in. The ground was rough 
and stonj^ and I had allowed mj horse to go leisurely^ 
picking his way among its inequalities^ when all at once^ 
without sign or warnings two shots were fired at me 
almost point-blank out of the brushwood : one grazed my 
arm; the other went altogether wide. Near as the aim 
waSj I cannot up to the present day imagine how the bul- 
lets missed my body. The reports echoed wide and loud ; 
but through them I clearly distinguished a third sound 
also— that of a trigger snapped^ and a flash in the pan. 

'' Without waiting to think of numbers or danger^ I 
turned my startled horse's head towards the thick leafage 
from which the light-blue smoke was still curling up^ 
intending to discover who my cowardly assailants were^ 
and to punish their attempt. The long-endured strain 
of anxiety and passion had aroused in me a reckless 
ferocity ready to break forth on occasion given; though 
of this I was not myseU yet fully aware. What next 
might have happened I cannot tell: little good to me 
most likely^ the odds considered. But my time was not 
yet come ; for at that instant an armed band of travellers^ 
men of Mosool by their dress^ appeared winding up the 
valley towards us ; they had heard the noise of firearmSj 
and shouted out loudly to me when they saw me. This 
incident probably saved my life; for the would-be as- 
sassinS; alarmed at this unlooked-for reinforcement^ hid 
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themselves deep in the ravine^ and^ doubtless waited a 
fitter opportunity. 

''That which had at first been mere suspicion now 
became for me absolute certainty ; a plot had been laid 
to get me alone out of Diar-Bekr, and then to murder 
me on the road. More I could not then give myself time 
to examine or conjecture ; the first thing to be done, and 
done without the loss of a moment, was to change my route 
and so baffle the liers-in-wait, whoever they were. So, 
hardly waiting till the M0900I band, after brief inter- 
change of inquiry and greeting, had passed on, I turned 
sharp out of the regular high-road into a side-track that 
led off amid a labyrinth of wooded hills, broken here and 
there into little rocky ledges on the right. Among 
these I threaded narrow thicket-girded paths, pushing 
my way with difficulty through thwarting branch and 
bough, now climbing, now descending, by countless 
slopes and valleys, each puzzling like the preceding one, 
till I was sure that I must have put a long distance 
between the high-road and myself, and had moreover 
entirely lost my way.^' 

'' Had I been you, I should not have been over-anxious 
to find it again,^^ interrupted Tantawee. ''What, in 
God's name, could have possessed you to want to go on 
for Mardeen after all that had happened? Did you wish 
to give your kind friends the chance of another shot? 
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or was all the world for you in the Karajah Dagh and 
the Tigris valley^ that you must needs remain within 
their limits to be murdered at leisure?^' 

m 

" True ^' answered Hermann ; " and now that it is long 
over^ and I am sitting here quietly on the ship^s deck, 
I can myself see clearly what I ought then to have done. 
But I had been' for a good while in the service of 
Ak-Arslan, and, though I could not otherwise than sus- 
pect him of a hand in the ambush laid for me, I had it 
not yet in me to renounce his bidding. Zahra' too was 
still in Diar-Bekr: and how so suddenly put an absolute 
severance between me and the place that held her? 
Ties continue to fetter, even when every strand that 
wove them has been broken across; and I was young, 
and a stranger; and many strands, ay, 'J'antawee, and 
the strongest of them all, yet bound me. Like a sheep 
to the slaughter I went on, head downwards, with two 
only thoughts for guides ; one to reach Mardeen, deliver 
mj message, and return to Diar-Bekr with all possible 
speed; the other to avoid the high-roads and ordinary 
paths of the journey .^^ 

'' In a word, you had lost your head,'' subjoined his 
friend. " Well ; much allowance must be made for a 
lover ; but pray act more discreetly in our coming cam- 
paign, or it will go hard with your men and you. But 
continue your story." 
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Hermann resnmed. 

" While I wandered thus^ uncertain of the very points 
of the compass^ I met a peasant carrying a faggot of 
wood ; on seeing me^ armed and fierce-looking^ he tamed 
in fright, and began running away. I called to him, 
reassured him, and when he had recovered his wits 
enough to understand me, asked him my way to the 
nearest village in the direction of Mardeen. He pointed 
out to me a bridle-path leading to a large hamlet, Beydar 
he called it, where, said he, I could find food and forage 
for myself and my horse, and lodging for the night. 
The place itself was three hours' distance from where I 
then was. 

"Pressing forward in the direction he indicated, I 
reached the low flat-roofed dwellings and mud walls of 
Beydar a little after sunset. In the village there resided 
an Agha, 'Omar by name, a Koorde, of course. He was 
a native of the locality, and proprietor of the lands around 
it. His large, straggling house, with its patchy plaster, 
numerous windows, and wide open entrance, attracted 
my notice. Without ceremony I rode into the dirty 
court, half-fuU of cattle driven in for the evening, and 
dismounted. 

'^ The Agha received me hospitably ; he was a young- 
ish man, thick-set and red-faced. This latter quality 
was, I soon discovered, due in great measure to the 
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freedom with which he. habitually indalged in spiritaoas . 
liquors^ more especially rakee. Not that he was wholly 
singular in this respect^ for all the inhabitants of th6se 
parts^ Mahometans scarcely less than unbelievers^ are 
given to strong drink; the Koordes more than any. 
Few in fact abstain wholly^ though the great number 
keep^ at ordinary times at leasts from gross excess. But 
within 'Omar Agha's walls^ it was like master Uke man. 
Every one, friends, acquaintance, retainers, servants, 
slaves, were habitual drunkards. Bottles stood on the 
shelves, and glasses were filled and emptied, from mom- 
ing till night. It was the rule of the place, and who 
did not like it might go elsewhere. On drunkenness 
followed its ordinary consequences ; and a Bagdadee Be- 
lillah ^ himself might have been startled and disgusted by 
the debauchery that reigned in talk and deed too through- 
out the establishment. I myself, though not over- 
scrupulous on many points,' ' — ''I rather think not,'' 
interjected Taiitawee — " was so here ; besides, I was just 
then in no humour for amusements of that kind. 

'^ However all made me welcome ; few questions were 
asked of my coming and going; it was 'Hail,. fellow; 
well met;' and, 'let us enjoy the hour.' There was no 
lack of good fare ; meat was plenty, and drink more so ; 



V A " ne'er-do-weU/' or " son of Belial." 
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and the boisterona gaiety of the AgWs men seemed to 
be only increased by the anxiona expression which they 
observed on my fSM^^ and wished to dispel. A couple of 
bottles of coarse but fiery rakee were speedily disposed 
of by the party; more followed. I^ harassed by my 
thoughts^ excited by the noise around me^ determined to 
be merry also for an hour or two at any price. I took 
my share largely. The liquor acted even more than it 
would otherwise have done on my worn brain and 
wearied frame; and I soon succeeded in becoming to 
the full as noisy as the rest^ only less good-humoured. 

" The night in these regions^ for the village stood high 
up among the mountains^ was cool in spite of summer ; 
we lighted a fire^ and sat round it drinking for more 
than an hour. Of a sudden a quarrel arose between my- 
self and a young Koorde^ one of ^Omar Agha's retainers^ 
of about my own age; the beginning of it was a coarse 
joke of hiS; iU-taken on my part. This led to high words 
and angry gestures; followed by knives drawn on either 
side^ thrusts and slashes. My new dress was cut and 
torn in more than one place; but my antagonist got the 
worst of it, for a blow of my khanjar ^ laid his smooth 
cheek open from temple to jaw, and covered him with 
blood. 

^ Dagger. 
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'' Fortunately the soberer ones of the party interfered, 
otherwise it would have fared ill with me ; for three tall 
grizzly-bearded Koordes had already unsheathed their 
knives and rushed on me in a body to avenge the fate of 
their relative, who, thrown backward by the force of my 
blow across the bench where we had been seated, now 
lay stunned and bleeding on the floor. But with those 
who were the least drunk, or who had no kinsmanly in- 
terest in the fray, the titles of stranger and guest had 
not wholly lost their value even by this provocation ; and 
more gathered to my defence than to my attack. When 
the first hubbub was over, we picked up the wounded 
man, and washed the blood from his head and face j the 
cold water soon brought him to himself. His comrades 
bandaged up the cut, which, however unsightly, was not 
deep or dangerous. I was heartily sorry for what I had 
done, and made many excuses, which were seemingly 
well received, not only by the young fellow himself, but 
even by his more surly relations. After a few minutes 
nothing more was said on the matter ; but the convivial- 
ity of the night was at an end, and before long we were 
all laid down, I with the others, to sleep.'' 

'' Did the Agha know of the affair V asked Tantawee. 

"At the time he certainly did not,'' answered Hermann, 
'^for he had gone out early in the evening to another 
house, where he had an appointment ; but he must have 
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heard enoagh of it later on^ considering the conse- 
quences/' 

" And what were they ? '* 

''Bad ones; yon shall hear/' said Hermann; and 
continued^ — 

''After a short and sound sleep^ I rose next morning 
early^ and was in the saddle by sunrise^ intending to 
reach Mardeen, which was still several hours distant, 
about noon. The path pointed out to me by the villagers^ 
led downwards for some miles^ gradually descending 
among rock^ hill^ and wood, till it emerged, according to 
their account, on the great plain west of Mardeen, in 
view of the town and fortress. 

" However, long before I had got clear of the broken 
forest-covered ground, indeed when I could not have 
made more than three or four miles' distance from my 
resting-place of the night, two Koordes, foster-brothers 
of the young man whom I had wounded, started abruptly 
from behind a clump of brushwood alongside of the 
way. One of them, leaping up at me, attempted to drag 
me off my horse, while the other cut furiously at me with 
a sword. But I was well armed — ^much better than my 
assailants; and though after the peace-makings of the 
evening before I had not anticipated this ambuscade in 
particular, I was so fer prepared against similar occur- 
rences, that I was not taken wholly by surprise. Before 

R 
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the fiwordsmaii had found time to deal me an effectual 
blow with his clumsy weapon, I had drawn a pistol from 
my belt, and twisting round, shot through the body the 
fellow who was grappling me. He dropped groaning; 
the other turned and fled. 

" The Ed^t of the dying man ; his look of despairing 
rage at me as he lay there convulsed on the grass ; the 
short stifled gasp that, parting, left his features fixed in 
the changeless distortion of death; the dark blood trick- 
ling out to a distance &om under heather and thyme; 
the consciousness that I had with my own hand killed 
a man with whom I had been, not twelve hours before, 
seated at the same table, eating out of the same dish, 
drinking out of the same glass ; the certainty too that I 
had by the act incurred the blood-revenge of a whole 
family and clan at arms — all these worked on me in ^n 
overpowering manner, and utterly unnerved me. I felt 
myself guilty — though, in truth, I was not so except in 
part— of the first quarrel which had brought on the whole 
affair ; guilty also of the death, which, rightly considered, 
I had only caused in fair self-defence; guilty of what- 
ever I was, and whatever I was not. Besides the way- 
wardness, the impatience, the ill-humour, the over- 
excitement, the whole element in which I had been living 
and indulging myself for so many days past had, instead 
of strengthening, really weakened my character, by the 
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unhealthy stimnlos which they at first conferred. They 
were now gone^ and in a moment the entire reaction 
came over me, 

'' I dismounted ; stooped down by the body, took it by 
one arm, lifted it a little, let it fall back again. All was 
of no use : life had left it. Hiustily then I tore down some 
handfuls of leaves and twigs, and covered the corpse ; but 
my bitter self-reproach would not be covered from me. 
I knew myself to be, in the eyes of all, near or far, 
a convicted criminal, both for what I had done and what 
I had not done. To return to Diar-Bekr, and there face 
my master, my comrades, my acquaintance, Mo})iarib> 
Zabra^ herself, now seemed to me an impossible thing. 
A curse was on me; fly I must; and my flight instinc- 
tively — for till the first glimpse of the open plain a full 
hour later aroused me to such considerations, I made no 
account of the why and wherefore — took the direction of 
Mardeen. 

^^It was a dreary ride, full of anxiety and remorse, full; 
of the worst misgivings, the apprehension of countless 
evils and dangers, some real, some imaginary, but figured 
as real ; and myself accountable for all. A corpse in the 
grass, a broken heart in the dwelling, anger, shame, 
hatred, confusion, filled up my backward view ; before, 
everything was doubtful, perilous, and dark. Now, too, 
returned to my memory the happiness known so lately 
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at Diar-Bekr : that garden, that room, that torrent bed, 
those meetings, those looks, those words, the, warmth of 
her hand in mine, the touch of her cheek ; but all wore 
a diSerent aspect, all was gloom and wormwood to my 
soul. I condemned myself for a seducer and a villain ; 
yet had any one questioned me in what I was a villain 
or a seducer, I should have been at a loss for a rea- 
sonable answer. The sky was one leaden cloud-vault 
above; there was no star to guide or cheer me in 
sight. 

" But worst of all to bear was the thought of the 
barrier that my own acts, for mine they were, had raised 
between my love and myself; a barrier over which I 
could then see no passing. I saw her — ^how near yet 
how far! — ^bravely keeping her own against parents, 
friends, relatives, suitor; hemmed in on every side by 
difficulties, pressed by every motive of aflfection, modesty, 
fear, by persuasion, by threats, by authority,. by force 
perhaps ; and amid these faithful to her given word, and 
waiting night after night, day after day, waiting vainly 
for my re-appearance, and the fulfilment of my plighted 
promise — in vain, in vain ! This thought was torment 
indeed ; hell, did hell exist, could have no worse ; for in 
the imagined hell of story there would be no love, and 
love has cunning torments unknown to any but himself 
in any world. And thus they tortured me : — 
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" < I think of those I left behind, 

Not those I see before me ; 
A sadden pang contracts my mind, 

A shadow darkens o*er me. 
Of love nnqnited, left to wait 

Far off^ a chance returning ; 
Drear road, and shadow-haonted gate, . 

And hopeless hopes of yearning. 

" This have I found life's saddest curse,.. 

That love is still unequal. 
To take the better, give the worse. 

With sundrance in the sequel. 
And poise the scales, as poise we try, 

The balance will not even ; — 
Oh, hangs it ever more awry. 

Or comes it straight in heaven P ' " 

Having recited these verses^ Hermann covered his face 
with his hand^ and remained silent. 

*'A pitiable case yours was indeed/' observed Tai^- 
tawee ; ^' but^ honestly^ I cannot call it quite undeserved. 
You were^ to speak the plain truths only reaping what 
yon yourself had sown. My dear A^med^ intrigues like 
those which you had then been pursuing with suchi in- 
temperate eagerness — excuse me, but I am only using 
your own words — could hardly have a different result ; 
and, boy though you were, you knew, or ought to have 
known, that you and she too were playing with edge- 
tools of a particularly dangerous description. At best 
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you were wastiDg time and energy that miglit tave been 
more usefully employed, besides putting your own hands, 
and those of your fellow-players, in imminent risk of 
very ugly cuts/' 

Hermann said nothing ; Taintawee went on. 

''What right, again, had you, Ahmed, to step in 
between a girl and her family, a betrothed girl too, and 
you a stranger and a dependant on others ; and to en- 
courage her in meetings and schemes which placed her 
every moment on the brink of dishonour, or worse ? She, 
indeed, seems to me to have been, if not better prin- 
cipled, at any rate wiser than you, and to have known 
where to stop, or rather to make you stop. I honour 
her for it. But as for you, you were simply a young 
pleasure-hunting scamp, determined on the gratification 
of your fancies, lawful or unlawful, with all their conse- 
quences ; likely enough anyhow to be worse for her than 
for you/' 

''You are too hard on us both,'' at last answered 
Hermann, roused, as his friend had intended he should 
be, into self-defence. " Neither father nor family have, 
in my opinion, a right absolutely to dictate a girl's mar- 
riage choice, independent of her will; and a betrothal, 
however formal, if made without consent, may assuredly 
be broken oflF without wrong. And as for the lawfulness 
of love such as ours, I hold that what God Himself causes 
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cannot be anlawfal. She was free, and so W€U9 1 ; God 
willed it, and we loved. In very truth, and on whatever 
supposition you take it, neither my love nor hers deserves 
blame, unless it be for the rashness of bringing our- 
selves within the compass of penalties which, like the 
laws that imposed them, might in cases like ours com- 
mand fear, but never obligation or rei^ect. 

'^ However, if you will know our thoughts, neither she 
nor I troubled ourselves muoh about these things; we 
took the present as we found it j and made of what 
seemed to us actual security, and of the intensity of 
our own love and hope, guarantees for the future. 

" Yet," added he, in a lower and a sadder tone, '^ I was 
wrong; but. on her account, not mine. For the perils 
which I ezposed her to, I was wrong. I saw it from 
the outset, or nearly so, though indistinctly. I spoke of it 
to her; but her own constant habit of undervaluing 
whatever was personal to herself, led me, after a fashion, 
to undervalue it also; and when matters grew worse, 
instead of opening my eyes, I closed them altogether. 
She loved too well, and I not wisely." 

" Well; I admit your excuse in part at least/' answered 
fantawee. '^ But you and she, had you no definite plans 
for the future? no pre-arranged purpose to obviate the 
difficulties that she, if not you, must have foreseen ?" 

*'She had hers," replied Hermann; ''plans definite 
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enongH^ as I learned afterwards^ and perfectly feasible. 
That they did not finally succeed^ the blame was not 
on her, nor exactly on me either/' 

''An Arab girPs projects would hardly be other than 
reasonable/' subjoined his friend ; '' and hers, I make no 
doubt, were such. But yours ? I wonder what yours 
were, Ahmed ; nothing very practical, I suspect. Some- 
thing in the romance style, a running away — a rescue — 
eh, Ahmed ? • Or was a Jinnee from among the Jann^ to 
come to your aid, as in the stories ? '' 

*' Not quite so unreasonable as you choose to suppose,'' 
replied the other ; '' and, had not destiny been against 
us, they might have readily succeeded. But there is no 
use in canvassing them now." 

" Why so ?" asked the Egyptian. 

'' Because I do not choose," was Hermann's answer. 
''What is the good of discussing the 'would' and the 
' might ' ? Enough ; I will tell you what followed." 
Then he resumed his tale. 

" I rode on, gloomy and purposeless, till the glare of 
the hot plain below striking up in my face at the last 
descent, warned me that it was time for me to come to 
some resolution in view of my own personal safety. So, 
dismounting, I led my horse a little off the path, tied him 

^ Plural of the former word. 
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to a dwarf oak in a dankish hollow^ and sat down close 
by to eat a piece of bread wkich I had put into my pocket 
that morning before leaving ^Omar Agha^s hoose^ and to 
think collectedly what was next to be done. 

^' My mind was soon made up. I would go to Mardeen^ 
and there deliver the letter with which I was charged. 
That was, I imagined, a duty I owed to my master, whom 
somehow I could not even yet bring myself to believe a 
party to the plot laid for my assassination.^' 

'' He must have been, though,'' interposed Tai^tawee. 

" Possibly,'' answered Hermann, '^ but of that I had 
not any decisive proof. Besides, I thought that my 
appearance on Ak-Arslan's business in Mardeen, when it 
came to be known and commented on afterwards, as it 
could not fail to be, would act as a sort of screen inter- 
posed between myself and my subsequent movements. 
Yet my stay at Mardeen must not be a long one; the 
letter I carried might, for aught I knew, contain matter 
of danger for me; nor were the kinsmen of him whom 
I had slain that morning likely to be loDg in tracking 
and finding me out. So I determined that I would get 
the letter put into Zenkee Agha's hands by some friend 
in the town ; secure meanwhile a good feed for myself 
and my horse, and, if convenient, some provision for 
the way; and then make off at the shortest possible 
notice for Ea's-el-'Eyn, the meeting-place appointed by 
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Moharib. There, I thought, I can best lie concealed 
till further tidings/' 

"Not a bad idea/' remarked Ta^^tawee, ''in every 
point but one — ^the same that I mentioned before. You 
should have gone to Ra's-el-'Eyn straight off at onde ; 
your presenting yourself even for an hour at Mardeen 
was, to say the least of it, superfluous/' 

"It was so," replied Hermann; "but in the confusion 
of my ideas it seemed to me a necessity. There was also 
at the bottom of it a lingering, a most idle, hope of dis- 
covering even yet some means for returning to Diar- 
Bekr; or perhaps it was mere dread that delayed me 
from taking the plunge into the vague distance." 

After a brief pause, he continued. 

"Noon — one of the sultriest noons I ever felt— was 
still at its height when I reached Mardeen, and wound 
my way slowly up the giant hill towards the fortress, 
within the ruinous circuit of which stood the house of 
him to whom the letter I bore with me was addressed— 
Zenkee Agha. I felt the paper in my breast— it gave 
my hand the sensation somehow of a dagger's point. 
'Another, not I, shall deliver you,' I said. Then 
stealthily, guiltily, I slunk into the city, feeling as if 
everybody's eyes were upon me, and thought myself 
fortunate indeed when I arrived, saluted by no one, 
recognised by no one, claimed by no one— ah! how 
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unlike the Ahmed Agha of a few days back^->-at a 
frieildly door. It was the door of MoUa 'Abd-er-RaJtman 
EfTendee^ one with whom I had made acquaintance^ and 
who had treated me kindly when I had formerly come 
this way. 

"The house stood in a by-street, little frequented at 
any time : more silent than ever in the dead heat of the 
hour. But a handsome lad of about twelve years old, 
and a littk giri of six or seven, id a light pink dress — 
the inoUa's children— ^were flaying in the shade by the 
entrance ; they recognised me at once; their father, said 
they, was asleep in the l^aram. 'Do us the honour,' added 
the boy; I dismounted, and gave him nny horse to hold. 
He passed the rein to his sister, who held it timidly, 
while her brother ran, and opened for me the door of the 
guest-room. Wearily I entered it, and sat down on the 
spotlessly clean divan ^ the boy left me> and resumed 
charge of my horse, which he lefd round to* a shed near 
the gate, and there took care of. The little gifl ran off 
to the ^aram, where, I suppose, she gave notice ; for a 
few minutes later the master of the house came in. 

'' Our greeting was cordial. iSowever, I was obliged 
to use some reserve in answering his inquiries regarding 
the errand that had brought me to Mardeen; this done 
we remained half-an-hour or so in general conversation. 
At the end of that time, a young white-turbaned student. 
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papil of the moUa's and who acted as his servant on 
occasions like this^ came in^ bearing with him on a 
carefully-burnished copper tray a noon-day meal^ pre- 
pared in haste ; for I had told ' Abd-er-Bahman that my 
business was of an urgent nature. Harassed and ex- 
hausted as I was^ I had really much more need of food than 
of talk; yet, when the eatables were placed before me, 
I could ill avail myself of them; excess of fatigue, mental 
and bodily, had taken away from me all appetite, and even 
the power of feigning one. I trifled with some slices of 
a ready-cut melon, called again and again for water, and 
drank of it largely. 

''The moUa, a bright, cheery, neatly-apparelled, middle- 
aged man — himself a model of quiet and orderly health 
— looked anxiously at me. ' What is the matter with 
you, Agha?' said he; 'are you ill? You were pale and 
jaded enough when you first came in, but now you seem 
paler and worse than ever. Eat in God's name ; it will 
do you good — try.' 

" ' My worthy friend,' thought I, ' had you on your 
mind the half only of what I have on mine, you would be 
paler, perhaps, than I.' Then aloud I said something 
about the extraordinary heat of the day, the length of 
the journey that I had come, and so forth. ' But now,' 
I concluded, though without rising from my place, 'I 
must go and deliver the letter to Zenkee Agha.' 
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" 'Let the boy IJamid take it for you/ said my host, 
making precisely the proposition I trusted he would, 
' and do meanwhile lie down here on the divan and take 
a nap ; at sunset you can go to the house yourself, and 
receive the Agha's answer if he has one to make. 
EEamid,' continued he, calling his son, and throwing 
down the sealed paper on the mat before him as the boy 
entered, 'take that to the house of Zenkee Agha; you 
know where it is — ^up there in the castle, left of the big 
entrance-gap/ The boy, who, luckily for me, did not 
in the least know the house, but, from respect for his 
father, abstained from saying so, picked the letter up, 
and left the room. 

"'Now do you lie down,' continued the molla, while 
he arranged the cushions comfortably for me on the low 
divan. I took off my jacket, loosened my girdle, and 
stretched myself out. My friend next brought a light 
cotton covering, and threw it over me, saying, 'In the 
name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate ; God's 
blessings on the Prophet; say, "He is one God,'' ^ and 
rest secure ; I will come and wake you up before sunset.' 
He then went out, gently closing the door after him. 

" I, for my part, had not the least intention of waiting 
his return or sunset either ; all I meant was to take an 

^ The first verse of a well-known chapter of the Koran, often 
recited before going to sleep. 
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hour^s repose at the very most^ and thpn to slip away 
* unperceived; by that time my horse would, I calculated, 
have eaten his barley, and I myself should have regained 
strength enough for the way. But hardly was I alone 
than a weight seemed to press on every liinb, my ideas 
became confused, the walls, the windows, the shelves, 
the objects ranged on them, wavered before me; my 
eyelids felt as though some one's fingers were closing 
them, in spite of my efforts to keep them open ; a minute 
more, and I was fast asleep. 

"With a violent start I woke— ^something had, I 
thought, struck me over the back of the hand. 
Frightened, I raised my head from the cushion, and 
looked in that direction; even as I was looking I felt, 
it seemed, the blow repeated, sharp and hard. I jumped 
right up; no onq was by. The neat little room^ with 
its whitened walls, and clean straw matting, the sentences 
of the Koran, and framed specimens of Arab caligraphy 
hung here and there ; the water-jar and glasses on the 
shelves in the niche; the long pipes and the shining^ 
brass ash-trays, were all there, precisely as I had seen 
them when I first lay down. Only the sunshine which 
had then fallen through a little square window bright on 
the mid-floor, now rested, dull and ruddy, half-way up 
the wall opposite ; the 'Asr must have passed during my 
sleep ; sunset could not be very far off. 
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The window looked into the main street on the other 
side of the house. In that street I now heard steps and 
voices, as of men going by. Standing up on the divan 
I peeped through the lattice; and outside I saw^^yes, 
there was no question^ I saw^ — six villagers, amongst 
whom I quickly recognised three of my boon-companions 
of the night before, all armed to the teeth, country- 
fashion, and with faces and gait that plainly announced 
evil intentions*— to whom I had no need to ask. They 
went tramping along up the steep ascent towards the 
castle gate ; and several townsmen, engaged in animated 
conversation, were accompanyiug them thither. 

No time was to be lost; the avengers of blood were 
already within the city-walls; the avengers of family 
honour and of the sanctity of the Ijiaram might not be 
far off behind. Cursing my own folly for sleeping with 
my neck in so deadly a noose, indeed for putting it there 
at all, I waited perforce an instant till the street was still, 
reclothed myself in haste, and then, opening the door 
more gently even than the molla had closed it, quitted the 
apartment. Straight I went to the shed where my horse 
stood, tied by a halter; his reins hung close by; the 
saddle had not been removed from his back. Poor beast ! 
—he neighed, much to my annoyance, on seeing me. I 
stroked and unfastened him, and then, throwing the reins 
over my arm, led him out by the halter-rope, as if I was 
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taking him to water. I never saw my friend 'Abd-er- 
Bahman nor any of his household again. 

''My best hope was now to get away unnoticed to the 
outer town-gate, and then to mount and ride for it ; but 
this was not an easy thing to do, now that the approach- 
ing evening had filled the streets with busy or loitering 
inhabitants. In fact as I turned a comer, with my horse 
following me, I came right on half-a-dozen of my old 
Mardeen acquaintances, men of my own condition in life, 
sitting on wicker stools in front of a large ka^wah, 
chatting and smoking. When they saw me they hailed 
me with a simultaneous welcome. To avoid suspicion I 
acknowledged it, and led my horse near the circle. 

'' ' Whence come ? and whither away ? ' was asked by 
all. My answer was ready : I had brought a letter — to 
say thus much truth cannot hurt, thought I — ^from my 
master, Ak-Arslan Beg, to an Agha in the town; had 
received — ^this was certainly untrue — ^the answer; and 
was now away back for Diar-Bekr. I added that my 
duty required speed. This very night, I must, so ran my 
orders, reach the village of Sheykhan, a long twenty 
miles distant on the return road; hence, I must, for 
want of time decline the coffee and nargheelah which 
their friendliness pressed upon me, or I should be too late 
on the road. 

'' A few moments of polite expostulation on their part 
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followed my announcement. Seeing that I would not be 
persuaded^ ' Boy/ called out one of them to an attendant 
youngster loitering at the door Of the kahwah^ ' go to such 
and such a khan^ and fetch my horse^ along with that of 
'Alee the Seroojee— or stay, I will go myself/ Then, 
addressing himself to me, ' Ahmed Agha, wait here till I 
return,' he said ; ' I will be back again, in an instant ; 
'Alee and I will mount and accompany you a bit 
of the way. Never mind about watering your horse 
here in the town ; we shall cross the mill-stream^, just 
outside the walls; and the water there is warm and 
good.' 

" Compelled to comply by the dread of seeming, un*- 
reasonable if I declined the proposal made me, I sat 
down, the end of my horse's halter in my hand, wishing 
my courteous Mends and the honour of their company 
at the bottom of the mill-stream, or the Tigris. To aug- 
ment, if possible, my uneasiness, the conversation now 
turned on a man, a Koorde they said, found dead that 
noon, shot through the body, near a village some miles 
distant. The villagers had just brought the news, and 
the governor of the town would, no doubt, order search 

to be made after the murderer.. I am. sure that my 

« 

colour did not. change ; I was now past that ; I even took 
part in the talk. But I thought that Bedr — such was 
the name of my friend who had gone for the horses — 

s 
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woald never have reappeared. My lips spoke, but my 
mind was absent, and my eyes fixed on the street, 
watching every passer-by. 

'^ As I sat' thus, more uneasy than if the wicker-stool 
beneath me had been of red-hot iron, a well-dressed 
negro came hurriedly up ; his face was glistening with 
perspiration, and his half-wild eyes almost starting 
out of his head. He neared me, and I recognised 
Aman the Sowahilee,^ an ex-servant, an ex-fellow slave 
indeed, of mine, once like myself in the service of poor 
Kara-Mustapha Oghloo, the Pasha of Bagdad. With 
scarce a word of greeting he leant over my shoulder, 
whispered hastily into my ear the words, ' For your life, 
escape ; ' thrust into my hand something on which he 
forcibly closed my fingers with his own; and was 
gone. 

" Every one present stared, and asked what this could 
mean. But before there had been time to answer, and 
while I could just, only just, restrain myself from rushing 
away, springing on my horse all unbridled as he was, and 
galloping wherever he might carry me, Bedr returned 
with the beasts. I crammed what the negro had given 
me (a glance had sufficed to show me that it was the 
letter which I myself had brought for Zenkee Agha, but 

^ A gcnerio name for blacks from the Zanzibar coast. 
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open, crumpled and torn) into my breast fold, and rose. 
, Within the kahwah and without, not an eye but was now 
directed on me, and many were the questions and the 
conjectures even in that brief interval ; I, however, busied 
with rope and bridle, paid outwardly no attention, and 
returned no answer. Short, though studiously cheerful 
and afifectionate, were my adieus, as I fastened the last 
buckle in my horse^s Jiead-gear, tightened his girths, and 
vaulted on his back. Bedr and 'Alee the Seroojee, who 
were bent on fulfilling the usual duty of old acquaintances 
by accompanying me for a part of my way, mounted their 
horses also, though in a more leisurely fashion. They 
and the rest supposed that I had already taken my leave 
of Zenkee Agha, for I said that I had done so. 

'' We rode, the three together, out of the town, and 
began the long winding descent into the valley, not half 
so rapidly as I should have liked. Every moment I kept 
looking around and behind me with a horrible fear ; 
though I knew that I had, in all probability, an hour's 
grace or more, before there was a serious likelihood of 
my being pursued or brought back. Indeed, it was far 
from unlikely, though of that I could not be certain, thaib 
the lateness of the hour might prevent anything from 
being done, or even attempted, till the next day. In 
matters of importance. Eastern deliberation is, you know, 
generally slow; and the axiom that 'haste is of the 
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devil, ' ^ has been the saving of many a guilty, let alone 
many an innocent, head, from the days of the Prophet — 
God's blessing on him and his !— to onr own. 

"Gradually I quickened my pace; my companions 
to keep up with me were obliged to do the same. We 
passed the great fountain at the first bend of the road, 
traversed the orchard-lined slope, sun-chequered through 
the thick leaves on either hand; at its bottom reached 
the mill-stream. Unwillingly I allowed my thirsty 
horse a couple of minutes for drinking his fill ; Bedr and 
'Alee watered theirs also ; we then resumed our route. 

" My thoughts had full occupation, now with what I 
had left behind, now with what lay before me. I had 
designated the mountain-village of Sheykhan as my goal 
for the night, simply because it lay &r off from Mardeen, 
on the main road, and entirely out of the direction which 
I really intended to take. My true object, Ra's-el-'Eyn, 
was away on our left hand, somewhat to the south. 
Though indeed, I had never yet been there myself, I had 
often heard the place mentioned, and had a pretty clear 
notion of its whereabouts; for the rest, I might trust 
that chance inquiry by the way might prevent me from 
going far wrong. 

'' But, suppose I got to Ra's-el-'Eyn, what should I 

1 This saying is popularly ascribed to Mahomet himself. 
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find there ? Should I be able to lie quiet and concealed 
till the storm had blown over ? and when would Mol^arib 
come to find me out ? What if he never came ? what if 
the shifting uncertainties of Bedouin life interfered to 
separate me absolutely from him and from his tribesmen, 
now my only hope f How then should I regain hold of 
the lost end of the clue ? How even know what had 
happened or might be happening at Diar-Bekr till per- 
haps knowledge itself would be too late for anything but 
despair f Had I not better at once push on straight for 
Diar-Bekr at all hazards, and take the chance of one more 
day, one more meeting ? Possibly I might find every- 
thing smooth there f No ; I put my hand to my breast, 
and felt the bulging folds made by the crumpled-up 
letter that lay concealed there. I remembered Aman's 
words, his look, as he gave it me ; and could not question 
but that what I now bore about me as a warning to save 
my life, had been originally intended as a warrant for my 
death; a warrant written, signed, and sealed at Diar- 
Bekr itself. It was so indeed ; how, and the means by 
which it had been averted, I will explain to you after- 
wards. 

" But much more than to myself and my own affairs 
did my thoaghts during that strange ride recur, not 
to Mardeen and Zenkee Agha, not to Beydar and the 
revengeful Koordes, nor even to Ak-Arslan and his 
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treacherous letter, but to her whom I had left in her 
father's house at Diar-Bekr, and what might next befall 
her. She too must have been in some degree, though 
how far I could not well guess, suspected, watched, com- 
promised; what might not follow? Yet surely the 
apprehension of family disgrace, of town-talk and 
scandal, personal regard, a natural shrinking from being 
obliged to know too much, the honour of the kindred, 
above all the near arrival of the Emeer, her cousin, must 
smother investigation in prudent silence. The Sheykh 
her father, and the others, satisfied that I was gone once 
for all, would, I trusted, leave her quiet ; the whole affair 
would be one of those forgotten by most, and certainly 
mentioned by none.'* 

''God is the Veiler,'' observed Tai^tawee, ''and, for 
me, I like that name as applied to the Deity, better than 
I should the ' Detective.' It is the worthier one ; and its 
frequent use has had a beneficial effect on us Muslims ; it 
is of a piece with the often-quoted verse of the B^oran, 
' Much suspicion is a crime.' The Prophet, who wrote 
it, had a certain magnanimity about him, which often led 
him into fortunate self-contradictions, broadening where 
his system would logically, and of itself, have narrowed ; 
and placing human life on a wider basis than a mere 
strict moralist might have allowed. After all," added he 
with a slight smile, in which Hermann could not help 
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joining, '' the sons of ^Abd- Allah, son of 'Abd-el-Mutta- 
leb the Koreyshee,^ was half a Bedouin, and his system 
bears traces of the genuine Bedouin unfixedness of ideas ; 
perhaps also of an underlying scepticism, inherent in our 
race, and no bad thing either in a lawgiver. 

" In fact,'' continued the Egyptian Beg, as Hermann 
made no immediate answer, '^ who is it who so exactly 
knows what is really right, what wrong? or whether 
indeed there be any such things as absolute right and 
wrong, more than an absolute east and west ? But assu- 
redly if there be, they are not according to the hard 
traced-out limits of positive laws, ordinances, and defini- 
tions, in which legislators and moralists delight. So, my 
dear boy, while of course, and in agreement with all 
virtuous and correct people, I think that both your 
conduct, and that of Zahra' too, was very improper, and 
deserved all kinds of punishment, I must also approve 
the discreet forbearance of your Diar-Bekr friends, in 
case they actually exercised it ; which I hope, and 
think most probable, they did." 
^Hermann resumed his narrative. 

'^ To trust that such would be their conduct was indeed 
the only soothing balm I could lay to my soul ; for the 
peril which I had brought on Zahra' was, in my more 

^ Mahomet. 
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collected moods, the only point on which I felt, or still 
feel, abiding self-reproach. But the thought that I had, 
however unwillingly and unknowingly, requited her love, 
her absolute, confiding, most unselfish love, with injury, 
was unendurable to me; and the sole comfort yet left me 
was to persuade myself that, all things duly weighed, she 
would remain exempt from blame or harm. 

"The scales fell from my eyes. How blind I had 
beeni on what rocks I had run 1 how near had I thrust 
myself, day after day, week after week, on all that was 
most rash, most dangerous, most hopeless, most fatal to 
us both! It was as though I had been travelling on and 
on for hours in a thick mist ; and then the mist suddenly 
lifted up, and I saw the wilderness of precipices behind 
me, on the verge of which I had been carelessly treading, 
and another maze of precipices in front, all the worse 
because clearly defined, and no exit from among them. 
With this and more in my mind, not as separate and dis- 
cursive thoughts, but in one single view, and, besides, 
with the whole anxiety of a refuge-place to be sought 
out, and an unknown land and future in prospect, you 
may imagine whether I had much spare attention left me 
to bestow on the lively conversation of my uninvited and 
most unwelcome companions who rode along with me, 
Bedr and 'Alee. 

" However, there was no help for it ; I must seem to 
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bestow the attention which I could not command. Like 
one in a dream I heard their voices^ as thongh from a 
distance, talking of this and that, asking questions, 
giving news. Like one in a dream, too, I answered the 
voices ; and while I did so my own voice also sounded to 
me as like one belonging to some one else, and, wifch 
theirs, to come from a distance. Yet I can even at this 
day remember that my replies were all steadily to the 
purpose. I had even coolness and reflection enough at 
the time to wonder at my own self, divided, it seemed, 
into two distinct persons ; one of whom was talking with, 
and listening to, my feUow-riders, the other, lost in 
thoughts of anxiety and pain, far away. I might have 
added to these a third person, namely my own conscious 
and individual self, commenting on the other two, and 
interested in, I had almost said amused by, their per- 
formance. 

''By field and stone, over brook and causeway, we 
rode on. The sun, already far declined in the sky when 
we started from Mardeen, and latterly hidden behind the 
dingy cloud-piles of a gathering heat-storm, now broke 
suddenly through a cleft of molten gold not far above 
the horizon, flooding rock and tree, hill and dale, with 
yellow dazzling light. It shone full in our eyes; we 
could scarcely see twenty yards before or around us. 

"Well for me that it was so. For, exactly at that 
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moment of sun-burst, a party of seven horsemen, armed 
some with guns, others with spears, came towards us at 
scarcely bowshot distance along another path, parallel 
with ours, and which for a short space opened out by a 
cross gully on the valley in which we were. Their faces 
were set for Mardeen. 

'''Alee and Bedr, busied just then in shading their 
eyes with their hands from the level and blinding splen- 
dour, did not notice the passers by. But I, whose senses 
were now wrought up to an almost preternatural quick- 
ness of vigilance, saw them only too clearly; and, in 
spite of the intervening light-curtain, recognised among 
them three of Ak-Arslan Beg's men. Nor less did I, by 
their long quivering spears and fluttering head-dresses, 
recognise the four others for Bedouins of the South; 
these, I could not doubt, were no others than the Emeer 
Daghfel's clansmen. Whom they sought and what they 
purposed needed no telling, at least to me. 

'' Here, then, was the fullest confirmation of my very 
worst fears; the game was up in every sense and in 
every quarter. Not yet half escaped from the vengeance 
of blood, I had run into the jaws of that far deadlier 
thing, the vengeance of family dishonour. For a few 
seconds my breath was absolutely taken away. I stif- 
fened in my saddle where I sat. Look, I dared not, lest 
I should by doing so draw the attention of my com- 
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panions to the objects of my terror ; lest they themselves 
should, with instinctive perception equal to my own 
recognise me in their turn. Yet how not look, when 
they might be even now preparing to rush upon our 
path ? In that case, I knew beforehand what would be 
my fate : a shout, a spear-thrust, a death-struggle in the 
dust, a knife across my throat, and all would be over, 

''But in that deluge of unearthly ghtter then stream- 
ing down the valley, my death-hunters had, it seemed, 
distinguished nothing ; intent only on what they deemed 
before, and which was in reality already behind them, 
they moved rapidly onwards, and in a minute more a 
winding of the road had hid them from our sight, and us 
from theirs, behind the screen of an intervening rock. I 
drew breath again. However the apparition just beheld 
had effaced every idea, near or far, from my mind, except 
one ; namely, the necessity of putting, and that instantly, 
such a distance between Mardeen and myself, as might 
baffle the double chase which, I now anticipated would, 
before the evening light had faded from the sky, be hot 
on my track. But how ? Bedr and Alee were yet with 
me. 

''Almost immediately afterwards the sun had again 
immersed himself in the dense cloud-bed ; and we found 
ourselves in front of a hill, wooded from bottom to top ; 
the road for Diar-Bekr led up between the trees. 
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^ *' Here was an opportunity for me to get loose, and I • 
avaUed myself of it to the utmost ; using every plirase of 
polite expostulation to persuade my over-friendly as- 
sociates to return home ; they would else be belated, the 
sun was near setting, I must put my horse to better 
speed, and so on. But they, desirous not to be outdone 
in courtesy, and meaning the very best, insisted on accom- 
panying me to the top of the hill. I had by this time 
lost all tongue for conversing and all power of attention 
for listening; and most glad was I that the narrowness 
of the track as it clomb and wound among the rocks and 
trees of the ascent, obliged us henceforth to ride not 
abreast, but one by one, and thus gave me fair pretext 
for keeping silence. Moreover, I hoped that my tacitur- 
nity might be taken by them as a hint, and so contribute 
to cool their persistent ardour for my company. 

" Ten minutes more, and we had reached the summit 
of the hill. Here was a small, dry, open patch of ground, 
where the road separated into three paths ; the principal 
one led in the direction of Sheykhan; two others 
branched off to the left. The sun had set ; and the dark 
clouds, out of which a low growl of thunder issued from 
time to time, threatened to make a short twilight. 

'''Alee turned towards me. 'Do you see that dark 
mountain?' said he. 'Well; it is a good two hours' 
distance from hence ; and the village of Sheykhan lies 
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rather farther off on the other side of it. You can never 
get there in anything like reasonable time this evening ; 
and you know the proverb, ' Late guest, no supper/ It 
is sheer nonsense your trying to get there to-night. 
Give up the idea, brother Agha, and let us aU ride on 
together only as far as Chark ' — a hamlet no* half-an- 
hour distant from where we were, somewhat off the main 
road among the hills. 'I know the muk}xtar of the 
place, and will bring you to his house. There we shall 
find a good supper and a comfortable bed, besides barley 
in plenty for our horses, and we wiU make a merry night of 
it. Tou, if you choose, can set out again by break of day, 
and be at Sheykhan long before noon ; whilst Bedr Agha 
and I will return home at leisure. Better do so than kill 
your horse and yourself by travelling on a night like this. 
Listen to the thunder there — the rain will soon come 
down heavy — ^the road is a very bad one, rocks and 
ravines ; and God knows what might happen to you in 
the dark.' 

'' I had all the difficulty in the world to escape from 
his well-meant proposal; which would, indeed, have been 
the only sensible plan for me to follow had I really meant 
to travel whither I said. But as that was precisely what 
I did not mean, to accept was out of the question. 

'' So I exhausted the whole vocabulary of thanks for 
' - their obligingness j expressed my regret at I know not 
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what hindrances, conjured up on the spur of the moment ; 
and did my best to make the leave-taking as short as 
might be, while they on the contrary seemed determined 
to prolong it to the utmost. Could any one have looked 
into our three minds, and seen the total discrepancy 
between what I thought and what the two Aghas thought 
as we stayed our horses, a pretty little group on the open 
ground atop of the wooded hill in the pale evening light, 
with dark rock and ravine below, it would have been a 
curious spectacle. 

*^ At last they took the leave I was so impatient to 
give, and turned to retrace their Mardeen- wards way. 
While they were actually quitting me, I had my horse's 
head in the direction of Sheykhan, for appearance' sake ; 
but having done so I held him in, and remained where I 
was, waiting ; till, on looking back, I was certain that 
the. last glimpse of my friends and their beasts had dis- 
appeared among the trees and windings of the desert. 
Then, leaving the road for which I had professed myself 
so eager on the right, I turned sharp left, and made off, 
as quickly as the fast-gathering gloom allowed me, first 
along the crest of the high ground, and then down into 
the valley beneath, keeping my course between west and 
south, in what I conjectured to be the direction of Meska, 
the nearest village, I had understood, and on my way to 
Ea's-el-'Evn. 
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*' It was pitch dark before I had gone far, and the rain 
came down in torrents; the track, or rather no-track, 
was thwarted by trees, and strewn with the tumbled 
blocks of stone ; occasionally also it led across swampy 
miry patches of deep mud, not easy to traverse even by 
daylight ; often I lost it, such as it was, altogether. But 
I had no leisure now for picking my way; so rode on at 
a venture. I was in fact entangled in one of the worst 
parts of the Karajah mountains, and nothing remained 
for it but to push through at my best ; further on, I 
knew, was plain. The thunder rolled almost unceas- 
ingly ; the rain poured ; unfortunately for me the light- 
ning came faint and seldom; I should have welcomed 
the guidance of its gleam. 

" What a constant strain it was on my eyes to try to 
discern the indications of a path! What a strain on 
nerve and hand to keep my beast from stumbling and 
starting amid the ever-recurring obstacles of the way ! 
What a strain of mind not to lose the supposed direction 
of Ea's-el-'Eyn in the unknown labyrinth of mountain, 
valley, wood, and night ! What momentary apprehen- 
sion of rolling suddenly over, horse and man, into some 
torrent-bed or rocky chasm ! Yet happen what might, I 
was very glad to be thus far advanced anyhow; and 
urged rapidly on with feverish haste to put the Karajah 
between myself and Mardeen; they must be keen 
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pursuers who would reach me then. In fine, what be- 
tween wet, darkness, fatigue, hunger, wayside danger, 
and the uncertainty where I could find deliverance from 
all five, or from some of them at least, my thoughts were 
not unreasonably taken up, and I was for the moment 
spared many disagreeable reflections on my own conduct 
and on the past. Alas! they were only put off; they 
have had ample leisure to torment me since. 

'^ Midnight had long passed, and the night must have 
almost waned, though not a glimpse of dawn yet broke 
the clouded sky, when I reached the village of Meska. 
I could just make out before me certain black things and 
patches that were, I knew, houses and enclosure- walls ; 
but there was no light or sign of life and waking among 
the inhabitants; every door was closed, every window 
dark. The rain, which had ceased for awhile, began 
again heavily, the wind rose ; and I was well pleased to 
discover, after much prowling about, an empty shed, in 
which my horse and I could take shelter from the wea- 
ther, and await the morning. 

''Sullenly it came, chill and showery. I was not 
sorry, because it kept almost every one within doors ; so 
that I hardly met a single individual on the move while I 
hunted out a vendor or donor of bread and cheese — ^very 
bad cheese too ; I remember its taste — part of which I 
ate on the spot, and part thrust into my saddle-bags for 
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the day^s provision. I procured also some indifferent 
gritty barley for my horse ; and then, by means of a few 
cautious inquiries, found out on which side of me- lay the 
road to Ea*s-el-*Byn. Towards it I now set forth, wet 
and weary to the last degree ; however, E^arajah Dagh 
was behind me for good, and the plain before. 

" All that day, and all the night that followed, I rode 
on, with hardly a pause. How many black mud cottages 
and stubble fields, how many streams and swamps, re- 
soaked by the recent storm, how many monotonous un- 
dulations of ground and stone-strewn levels, each like the 
other in ugliness, I traversed, I do not know. Indeed, I 
barely noticed them ; my hands were burning hot, my 
mouth dry, my head throbbed, my sight was confused 
and hazy, my thoughts refused to frame themselves into 
any distinctness. The present, with its dreary surround- 
ings, was a mere blank ; images of the past alone kept 
reproducing themselves, and the more I drove them away, 
the thicker they crowded on me. Home faces, home 
scenes, sights and sounds of childhood, my father, my 
sisters, my mother, my village play-fellows, figures absent 
for months, almost for years, from my mind, now passed 
and repassed, blended and thronged before me ; mixed 
up with Begs, Pashas, Aghas, Koordes, Bedouins, ne- 
groes ; one face, too, not of my old home, yet itself my 
true home, was unceasingly there among and through 

T 
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the other phantoms^ like the moon amid a mottled drift 
of clouds. 

^^I remember besides, that the day-sun was watery 
and hot, the evening clear and fresh, the night calm and 
starry. I remember that my horse— poor over-tasked 
slave— twice stumbled and fell with me in the dark; 
though how he rose and how I remounted him I do not 
remember. I remember the whity-grey look of the low 
cottage walls of Ea^s-el-'Eyn as I drew near it, its dogs 
and its refuse-heaps in the silvery morning. I remember 
myself, on foot somehow, being led or supported by some 
one through what seemed to me a kind of vault or 
passage; and then, for what was an interval of five or 
six days, I remember no more. 



PART III. 

"The blank horizon mocks my eye 

That seeks it round for thee ; 
There is no message from the sky, 
Kor answer from the sea. 

" And thronging reasons urge, each one 
Enough for love's despair ; 
Yet still I hope, though reason none 
For hope, but hope be there." 

^^ But I must hasten with my tale/^ continued Hermann, 
looking up as he spoke at the moon, which now rose 
high and bright above the mast-head, announcing that 
midnight had passed, while the breeze freshened, and 
the ship, slightly plunging, drove on; *' there is not 
much more to tell. 

'^ When, after several days of total unconsciousness, I 
came to myself, I was in a small low room, or rather 
house, for the flat earth-roof above it covered only one 
apartment. The floor was earth also, and a narrow 
mattress stretched on it formed my bed ; the walls were 
quite bare ; an open, but now unkindled fireplace oc- 
cupied one end of the oblong space ; over my head wore 
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the naked rafters, blackened with the smoke of winter- 
time. By my side, watching me as carefully as though 
I had been a sick child or brother of hi3, sat Aman, the 
negro who had rendered me such useful service at 
Mardeen. An old woman, bent and grey, in very dirty 
and tattered clothes, and generally with a house-broom, 
a pitcher, a copper-tray, or some suchlike article of 
domestic usage in her hand, kept coming in and going 
out every half-hour : she was the mistress of the cottage, 
and, her guests excepted, its sole occupant. Such, on 
my first waking, were the objects around me. 

" It was some time before I understood, or even cared 
to understand, where I was, or how. Excessive weakness 
had deprived me not only of the power to ask many 
questions, but even of the wish to ask them. The very 
name of Ras'-el-'Byn surprised me at first ; I recollected 
no reason for my being there. But the fever had left 
me; hour by hour mind and body regained strength, and 
Aman, who had no notion that silence could be conducive 
to convalescence, was always ready enough to talk. 

''Medicine of course there was and had been none; 
a village ^akeem^ who occasionally officiated in the 
smearing of pitch or yellow-arsenic on mangy camels, 
shaved heads, and besides a much- worn razor of exces- 

' Barber-surgeon. 
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sive sharpness^ had about him a small pointed clasp-knife 
for surgical uses, had twice bled me copiously the very 
day of my arrival; but, fortunately for me, had not come 
near me since : the blackness of the blood having con- 
vinced him that even his skill could not avail. So Aman 
had summoned a poor, lean, old sheykh, the Imam,^ of 
the hamlet, who from time to time came and read, with 
many errors of grammar, and some of pronunciation, the 
Koran over me. The old man continued his visits after 
I had entered on the recovery of which he gave the main 
credit, next after God, to the eflBLcacy of his readings, 
and I found him simple-hearted, conversable, and kind. 
''More beneficial however than any directly curative 
measures of j^akeem or Karee,* * had been the nursing 
given me by Aman, who, like most of his complexion, 
was a first-rate hand in that respect. Nothing had been 
left undone ; indeed what fault there might be, had been 
more in excess than defect : as, for instance, his reiterated 
invitations to me to eat, on the very first symptom of my 
being able to do so. And if my diet (mostly barghol* 
and butter, for milk was strictly forbidden) had not been 

' Prayer- reader or precentor ; sometimes very erroneously ren- 
dered " priest." 

' ^oran-reader. 

' HAlf-roasted com, coarsely ground, and boiled with grease, a 
favourite peasant dish in these parts. 
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very choice^ the absence of all appetite^ and consequently 
of feeding, daring the height of the fever, and its re- 
doubled vigour and keenness when it at last returned, 
rendered it at the one period harmless, and at the other 
healthful. 

'' But the best remedy of all was the life-giving brisk- 
ness of the air, the air of the desert-border, scarcely 
inferior in purity to that of the desert itself. TJncon- 
taminated even by the dirt of the village, it penetrated, 
a breath of healing, within the four walls of my narrow 
den; and before many days were over revived in me 
strength and interest enough to inquire and to hear 
what I in part guessed of myself, even before it was 
told me. 

'' The story was a very simple one. Fatigue, exposure, 
hunger, wet, fear, distress, remorse, had all been at work 
on me during the three days and nights that had elapsed 
from my last parting with Moharib at the north gate 
of Diar-Bekr up to my arrival at Ra's-el-^Eyn ; and for 
several hours before reaching it I must have been in the 
half-delirium preceding a violent attack of fever. The 
desire to reach my hoped-for asylum, the village, had 
doubtless, though unknown to myself, kept me up till 
the moment of entering it ; that done, I had dropped 
senseless from my horse. 

" The inhabitants of Ea*s-el-'Eyn are Arabs, and claim 
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descent from the ancient tribe of Tey\ From time im- 
memorial they have, as you perhaps know — '' 

" No, I did not/' observed fantawee, ^' but I can well 
believe it — " 

" Maintained themselves independent of all surrounding 
governments ; and have made of their territory a sort of 
refuge-place for rebels, criminals, and runaways of every 
description from the neighbouring districts; a conduct 
securing them the alliance of many more useful at a 
pinch than the government itself. Seeing me, they 
naturally supposed me, and were not far wrong in doing 
so, to be one of their customary guests, in need of 
shelter ; and at once received me to the hospitality, such 
as it was, and protection which they never refused when 
so sought. My dress and appearance too announced me 
for a person of some consideration ; and my youth not 
improbably enlisted their sympathies in my behalf. So 
they lifted me up ; and carried me into the almost empty 
cottage of an old woman, whose two grown-up sons were 
absent on a raid far west, commending me to her care. 
They next brought their hakeem, or muzeyyin ^ rather, 
to visit me; and his energetic proceedings had nearly 
spared them all future trouble, except that of grave- 
digging, on my account. 

^ Barber. 
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"However, God willed it otherwise; and on the 
evening of that same day, Aman the Sowahilee (who, 
dreading with good canse the consequences of his own 
boldness in saving me, had a few hours later, fled from 
Mardeen) arrived, but on foot, at the Arab stronghold, 
a refugee like myself. There he quickly learnt from the 
peasants that a horseman, whose appearance and horse 
they described, had come soon after sunrise, in pitiable 
plight ; and that he was now lying, speechless and almost 
dead, in one of their huts. The negro guessed who it 
might be, and without delay went to the place where I 
was. There he took up his own quarters, nor had ever 
quitted me; and to his unremitting and affectionate 
though untutored care, I owe that I am not now, instead 
of being here with you on my way to 'Akka, quietly 
lodged among the little mounds, marked by rough stones 
and overgrown with wild narcissus, close outside the 
village of Ea's-el-'Eyn.^' 

''Is that the same Aman whom I have often seen 
attending you,^* inquired Tantawee; ''a big, raw-boned, 
pitch-black, ugly fellow, six feet high ? He must have 
been an odd sort of nurse for one like yourself." 

*' The same ; and may it never be my luck to be worse 
tended,^^ answered Hermann, clapping his hands, and 
calling out " Aman '' two or three times. At the call a 
bundled-up blanket on the deck near the foremast 
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opened out ; and a huge negro, in a not very clean suit 
of underclothes, issued from it, and approaching, stood, 
sleepy and barefoot, before the two talkers, rubbing his 
eyes. 

" Aman,'' repeated Hermann. 
My master,'' answered the black. 
Take this and fill it for me," said Hermann, tossing 
him the almost empty tobacco-pouch. Aman picked it 
up, retired with it to another part of the ship where the 
requisite article was kept, replenished the small cloth 
bag, and returned with it; then, at a look, he filled, 
lighted, and presented his master's pipe, doing after- 
wards the like service for Tantawee Beg. 

'' Bring us now some fresh water," added Hermann ; 
the negro obeyed. As he came up a second time, jug in 
hand, '^ Show us your side, lad," said his master. 

The black unbuttoned and hitched up his cotton jacket, 
disclosing in the skin underneath it a ragged, unsightly 
seam, several inches long, the mark where a frightful 
gash had been made in the flesh, immediately below the 
left ribs. 

Tantawee looked at it with the air of one to whom 
such things were by no means new, and asked, '' How 
was that got ? " 

Aman made no answer ; but Hermann said, '' Tou 
shall hear. Beg, before my story is finished ; the wound 
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you see there was meant to have been in my side, only 
somewhat deeper/' Then, addressing Aman, '' Put the 
jug down here, and go to sleep again.- 

The negro made his obeisance, and returning to his 
blanket, rolled himself comfortably up for a second nap. 

'^ That Sowahilee has twice saved my life at the risk of 
his own,'' remarked Hermann ; '' once at Mardeen, and 
once — how, I will soon tell you — in the desert ; besides 
a third time, less dangerous to himself, but not for that 
less necessary to me, when he nursed me at Ea's-el- 
Byn." 

'' He seems a fine sturdy fellow," answered Ta-J^t^wee, 
looking towards the reclining figure, or rather the blan- 
ket which represented it ; '' and I do not wonder at your 
valuing him highly. He deserves it. When a negro is 
faithful he is so altogether ; and, if kindly and discreetly 
treated, they are seldom otherwise. 

**Tou however," continued the Beg to Hermann, 
'^ have forgotten to explain to me what this Aman of 
yours did for you at Mardeen. He brought you back the 
letter I re^iember, but how did he get hold of it himself ? 
And how came he to be so well acquainted with its con- 
tents? I should hardly think that he was scholar 
enough to have read it, judging by his looks." 

" It was only during my own convalescence at Ra's-el- 
'Eyn that I myself became acquainted with the circum- 
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stances of that affair,^' replied his friend, resuming the 
interrupted narrative. 

*' WTiile I was asleep in the guest-room of my Mardeen 
host, the Molla 'Abd-er-Eahman, his son, young Hamed, 
who had taken Ak-Arslan's letter in charge, went roving 
about with it in search for Zenkee Agha's domicile, of 
which and its whereabouts .he had the vaguest possible 
notion. In the street he fell in with a servant of Zenkee 
Agha^s, a native of Mardeen, and to him in turn he con- 
fided the letter. The servant promised to return home 
and deliver it to his master at once; but, instead of 
doing so, he went first to lounge and gossip in a neigh- 
bouring kahwah, where he idled the time away ; and at 
last, whether overcome by the oppressive heat of that 
sultry afternoon, or, more probably, by the effects of an 
extra glass of rakee, stretched himself at full length on a 
bench, and there fell sound asleep, with the letter stick- 
ing half-way out of the pocket of his jacket. 

^' Meantime the negro Aman the Sowahilee, who was 
also now in Zenkee Agha^s service, and had been so for 
some months, happened to enter the kahwah, where he 
found his white comrade snoring at his ease. Aman sat 
down, and entered into conversation with the other idlers 
there; from whom he learnt that the document thus 
carelessly exposed to view was a letter firom Ak-Arslan 
Beg to his master. He made some inquiries as to who 
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had brought it from Diar-Bekr; and the answers and 
description given led him to conjecture that the original 
bearer could have been no other than myself, his old 
comrade, the white Agha, Ahmed. 

" Suspecting some mischief at work, Aman approached 
the sleeper, gently drew away the document, and, saying 
to the lookers on, that he was going straight to the 
Castle, and would himself present the letter to its des- 
tination, left the kahwah with it. From thence he took 
his way to the lower quarter of the town, where lived an 
old Sheykh, a friepd of his, and famous for the writing 
out of charms and amulets for negro use ; him he begged 
to read him the letter, a feat much beyond Aman's own 
powers. The Sheykh, after some hesitation, yielded to 
the persuasive eloquence of a beshlik,^ and complied. 
But both reader and hearer looked aghast when they 
found that the document was nothing else than a concise 
request, expressed in . excellent Turkish, to send the 
bearer Ahmed Agha the Bagdadee — ^for by that sum?ime 
I was then commonly distinguished — ^with all convenient 
speed and despatch to a region considerably beyond 
Mardeen or any other town in the land of the living. 
Enjoining absolute silence on the old man, the negro 



^ A silver coin, equivalent to five piastres sterling ; then worth 
about seven shillings English, now barely tenpenoe. 
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snatched np the letter ; what he did with it I have ah*eady 
told you. 

''From Aman^ too^ I now heard farther particulars 
regarding the search that had been made after me in 
every direction, north, south, east, and west ; except of 
course at Ra's-el-^Byn, whither no Koorde or Turk would 
much care to venture on such an errand. From Beydar, 
from Diar-Bekr, and from Mardeen, the cry for my blood 
had gone forth simultaneously ; and the armed peasants 
whom I had seen in the street, the banded horsemen 
whom I had so nearly met in the valley^ were only a few 
of the many who, although from different motives, had 
resolved on taking my life. To the premature haste of 
the assassins at the entrance of the pass, and to my own 
sudden flight, covered by storm and darkness, I had owed 
my preservation ; half a day later, and nothing could 
have saved me. 

'' One circumstance, however, which Aman did not nor 
could know, I learnt somewhat afterwards. The spear- 
bearing riders, whom I had seen on the evening of my 
flight in company with Ak-Arslan's men, were indeed 
Bedouins of the South, but they were not Sheybanees, 
nor did they belong to the Emeer DaghfePs clan. They 
were on the contrary Benoo-Biah, tribesmen of my 
ever-true Moharib; and it was at his instigation that 
they had joined themselves to the Koordish horsemen, in 
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appearance to aid^ really to baffle^ the cliase. Two of 
them^ keener-sighted than the Koordes^ had in fact re- 
cognised me then and there on the road^ bat kept their 
counsel and said nothing of it^ only nrging the others to 
make more haste^ and anticipate my escape from Mar- 
deen ; thus leading the pursuers away from the prey that 
they sought. 

'^ All this came to light through one of the Benoo-Eiah 
themselves^ who^ ten days after the events appeared 
under some ordinary pretext at Ra's-el-'Eyn. There he 
spoke with Aman ; but would not visit the cottage where 
I still lay, nor say the entire truth, even to the negro, 
such straightforward proceedings not suiting the dis- 
trustfulness of his kind. However, to Aman he gave 
intelligence that Akhoo-Leyla,* so he styled Mo^arib, 
was yet in the neighbourhood of Diar-Bekr ; there wait- 
ing, said he, with all the cool off-handedness of a Bedouin 
telling what he knows to be an utter lie, and in no way 
disconcerted if the hearer discovers it to be such, the 
celebration of the nuptials between the Emeer I)aghfel, 
the Sheybanee, and the daughter of Sheykh Asa'ad. The 
wedding would be a very ceremonious one, he said, and 
was to take place after a few days. Of all which, when 



^ " Brother of Leyla." A Bedouin, especially if unmarried, often 
derives his surname from his sister. 
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related to me, I believed or disbelieved as much as I 
cbose, bat said nothing. 

'' For a change had come over me ; I hardly recognised 
myself. The fever on quitting me had taken away along 
with it every trace of the excessive agitation and anxiety 
under which I had been labouring before, and had left 
me singularly calm; hopeful indeed and desirous at heart, 
but in the main disposed for the present to float with the 
stream and trust to events. 

''In this calm of mind it seemed to me that every 
person and everything without must be calm also. Hours 
long I lay, without movement or desire to move, watching 
now the lights and shadows that played on the wall, now 
the comings and goings of my age-bent hostess on her 
house-keeping cares; or listening to the half-childish 
talk of the old Koran-reading Sheykh and Aman at my 
bedside. No reflection of the past troubled me, no fore- 
casting of the future, no wish even to be otherwise or 
elsewhere than I was, disturbed my quiet. The thought 
of Zahra' herself aroused no vehement emotion; the 
mention of her Bedouin cousin and suitor's name no 
apprehension. It was well with her ; it was well with 
me ; it was well with all ; and should be well. Fear had 
left me ; the passionate, unsatisfied longings of my heart 
had left me too. I was in truth unwittingly experiencing 
in myself, what I have since observed in others, that pro- 
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longed delirinm causes a breach in the continuity of life 
which may be^ in unimpaired frames at leasts ultimately 
quite bridged over, but not at once. Or, if you will, I re- 
mained these days, though awake, in a kind of half -slum- 
ber, a pleasing trance, from which the rousing, though 
deferred, must come at last. It came only too soon. 

'' Meanwhile a fortnight passed thus; every hour 
brought me a sure, though gradual, increase of strength. 
Before long I could not merely sit up, but even, aided by 
Aman, quit the room and get out of doors a little space, 
there to enjoy the pure free air of the open plain, and the 
boundless prospect of its level, west and south. Eastward 
the blue wavy line of Sin jar ^ fringed the horizon ; to the 
north the dark mass of Karajah-Dagh closed in the view 
more nearly. How often did I gaze on its wooded screen, 
and languidly wonder what was going on behind it, what 
might next issue forth from it ; though while gaziug I 
felt little impatience, contented in a manner to be just 
then an unoccupied convalescent, and no more. But 
when, the fortnight ended, I tried my foot in the stirrup, 
and found that I could, with some help to be sure, get 
on my horse^s back again, something of the old feeling 
came over me ; and I began to look at the distance with 



^ A low motLntain-cham of Mesopotamia, the stronghold of the 
Yezeedes, described by Layard. 
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other eyes. However, the caution of the inhabitants 
would not have allowed me, even had I been then able, to 
venture far without the bounds of the village. 

'^ A fortnight, three weeks, a fourth had begun. Rest- 
lessness was fast growing on me; and on the first 
afternoon of that fourth week I was sitting on a small 
green hillock without the hamlet, gazing anxiously 
northward, when a cloud of dust arising from the plain 
announced a troop of horsemen. They approached ; their 
lances, their manner of riding, their accoutrements pro- 
claimed them Benoo-Biah. It was Moharib, and with him 
half a dozen of his clan. Alighting at some distance from 
the village, they held a brief parley with the inhabitants, 
several of whom had gone out to meet them, and welcome 
them, for they were well-known guests of old, to the 
hospitality of the place. 

'^ While the first salutations were yet being exchanged, 
Moharib left the rest, and came where I was. We em- 
braced like brothers who had been parted not for days 
but years; and, for the very abundance of what we had 
to say the one to the other, said little then beyond in- 
quiries after health and expressions of pleasure. A sheep 
was killed and cooked, plenty of barghol ^ and rakeek ' 



^ A favoorite dish of half-roasted corn. See p. 277. 

' The thin, wafer-like, unleavened bread, ordinary in the East. 

U 
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prepared^ and the new arrivals sat down to an abundant 
supper, to which their appetites did fall justice ; the very 
dogs without the circle found indifferent pickings on 
the well-gnawed bones that were thrown to them that 
evening. 

''The conversation between the Bedouins and their 
half -Bedouin hosts seemed to me, in my limited acquaint- 
ance with the dialect and the idioms employed, little 
better than an enigma which excited without satisfying 
my curiosity. But supper over, Moharib and I went 
«.part into the cottage ; and there, seated together on the 
couch which had long served me for a sick bed, but was 
now modified into a divan, the only one that the poverty 
of Ra's-el-'Eyn could afford, passed well-nigh the night 
through in talk that left no inclination for early sleep. 

*' His story, given in consecutive form, ran thus. 
Every one at Diar-Bekr supposed me dead ; a distorted 
version of my adventure on the morning that I quitted 
Beydar had given rise to this belief, which had subse- 
quently been studiously fostered, in my interest, by those 
who knew or guessed my real whereabouts. Five days 
after my disappearance the long-expected Emeer of 
Benoo-Sheyban had ariived at Diar-Bekr, and remained 
there a fortnight. Great had been the display of 
hospitality on the occasion, and countless were the 
sheep slaughtered (Moharib dwelt on the fact with 
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undisguised Bedouin relish), with festivities of every 
description to match. But no wedding had taken place, 
much to the surprise of all, said Moharib with a covert 
smile about his mouth ; that was, report affirmed, to b& 
celebrated on their arrival at Zulfeh in Nejd, on the 
frontiers of Sedeyr, within the Bmeer's own territory. 
Thither they would journey by the easiest and most 
frequented route, that which leads from Diar-Bekr by 
Harran^ to Bakka, on the Euphrates; and thence, 
following the westerly bank of the river, down to the 
desert. The caravan had already set oat, but would 
probably be some three months on its way before reach- 
ing Zulfeh, as it was sure to travel slowly and to halt 
often. 

'' I inquired about my former master, Ak-Arslan, and 
his doings. Old Afsheen Beg^s marriage, and the 
feastings and amusements attending it, in some of which 
Moharib had managed to take part, had been held at the 
time appointed. Ak-Arslan remained but a short time 
more in the town, and then took leave, and returned 
with his Koordish retinue, my ex-comrades, to Jezeerah. 
' The Beg,* added Moliarib, ' was in very bad humour. 
His men too were discontented; some of them, one 
Makan Agha in particular, a very popular fellow among 

' The Horan of the biblical Abraham. 
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them^ attributed yonr disappearance and supposed death 
to their master^s machinations^ and plotted revenge. But 
what came of it^ or whether anything was likely to come 
of it, I do not know/ 

" ^ Never fear/ I answered, laughing, ' Ak-Arslan Beg 
can take good care of himself; he knows his men better 
than they think for. But what said the Bmeer Daghfel ? 
Was he aware of any thing V 

^^ ' Nothing/ replied Moharib ; ' Sheykh Asa'ad very 
wisely kept all quiet, for fear of scandal; and neither 
the Emeer nor his men so much as guessed the truth. 
Besides the Sheybanees camped outside the walls some 
way off in the gardens, and had little communication 
with the townsfolk. As to the Bmeer, he lodged with 
his intended father-in-law, and there heard only what 
they chose to tell him. There was indeed some talk 
about the Jinnee : it served to put off the wedding.' 

'' ' God preserve her !' said I ; ^ she is as clever as she 
is brave, and as brave as she is beautiful. There is none 
like her on earth 1' 

" ^ The wiles of women are indeed wonderful,' answered 
the Bedouin ; ' she is the miracle of her age. God keep 
her, and grant her desire, and yours, my brother ! Who 
perseveres attains.' 

^' I next asked from what quarter suspicion had first 
arisen regarding us — ^who was its author. 
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'* ' Some one of Rustoom Beg's household/ he an- 
swered, ' gave the alarm, the very day you arrived at 
Diar-Bekr. You had been watched the year before, 
Agha, though you were not aware of it. The Beg took 
up the matter, went to the kiosk ; and — ^you know the 
rest. Ak-Arslan was soon informed, and the Sheykh 
Asa'ad was taken into counsel. He refused to stir in the 
affair, but did not oppose. By the others your death 
was resolved on. May . my father and mother be your 
ransom,' he added ; ' God frustrated their designs.' 

'''And now brother,' said I, when he had finished, 
'what is to be done next? Where are we to go? when 
shall I meet her again?' 

" His reply unveiled to me the plan, formed originally 
at Diar-Bekr, and now to be executed in earnest. It was 
thus : — 

"Moharib's clansmen, the Benoo-Riah, were now the 
most part, with their aged chief, Aboo-Zeyd, the Emeer 
Paris, encamped near Tell-'Afr,^ westward of Mosool. 
Thither we were next to go; and when we arrived, 
Moharib was to present me to the Emeer as an adopted 
brother, and one seeking protection and assistance from 
the tribe. I should, he said, be without doubt well 
received, and asked to explain the object I had. in view. 

^ A rising pasture-ground. 
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' This/ continued Moharib, ' you must at once do, briefly 
and plainly, to the Emeer himself, during your very first 
meeting, while you are yet under the shadow of his tent, 
•and your hand on the tent-pole. There would be no use 
your attempting to conceal anything from Aboo-Zeyd: 
he is shrewd and far-sighted, and nothing escapes him ; 
but he is generous, and never refuses a suppliant. 
Besides, he will be the readier in this matter on account 
of an old grudge existing between us and Benoo- 
Sheyban, whom he will be glad to have an occasion of 
annoying/ 

" ' We might have,* he continued, ' to wait for some 
days at Tell-'Afr; after which, when all was ready, he and 
I, accompanied by a dozen or so of the more daring among 
the clan, would set out southwards by the shortest track, 
till we fell in with the Emeer Daghfel and his caravan, 
.probably in the neighbourhood of Zobeyr, west of Basrah. 
Once met, we would, by force, stratagem, or both, find 
'means to enter the caravan, and carry off with us the 
'sought for* — ^MoljLarib never designated Zahra' in my 
presence by her own .name — ^away to some secure region, 
beyond danger of pursuit. 

'^ Of this scheme Zahra* had herself, as I now learnt, 
been fully informed, and had consented to it ; only the 
precise time and place of its fulfilment could not be fixed 
beforehand, amid the uncertainties both of their move- 
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ments^ and of our own. Thus far alone was certain^ that 
the attempt must be made somewhere on the line of 
roate between Eakka and the boundaries of Nejd; if 
once the latter were past^ nothing could be done/^ 

'^And when you had compassed your wish, whither, 
did you intend betaking yourself, AJhmed?'* asked 
Tan^awee. 

I did not very well know myself," replied his friend. 

Sometimes I thought of Damascus, and of a life there 
in trade or business of whatever sort; at other times 
I designed settling in the Hejaz or Yemen ; or I might 
seek my fortunes in Egypt ; and this last, you see, I have 
in fact done, though not with the object or under the 
circumstances that were then in my mind. But, if you 
will have the truth, my projects went in their definite 
shape hardly, or not at all, further than Zahra' ; with her 
they began, with her they ended; from her to her was 
the measure of my thought.'' 

"It would never have answered,'' remarked f an^awee, 

« 

musingly. "Well for her as for you, your fate, wiser 
than yourself, interfered." 

Of this comment Hermann took no notice; but con- 
tinued — 

^^ Three days Mo^arib and his men remained at 
Ra's-el-'Byn ; their departure and mine was fixed for the 
fourth. Every trace of the feebleness left on me by my 
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late illness was rapidly disappearing^ and with the 
weakness of body^ that of mind and will was fast 
leaving me also. But the calm^ the contented rest of 
soul that I had^ as for a short breathing-space enjoyed^ 
vanished too ; and in its stead my old restless^ impetuoas^ 
longing self returned. Not at once, eager as I was to 
mount and follow on the track of her who was then, as 
ever, all to me ; yet the first day's sun set on my renewed 
converse with the brother of my love> and I had no feel- 
ings but of joy, almost of satisfaction. 

" It could not last. The sight of a face so intimately 
inwoven in my mind with the memory of hers ; the sound 
of a voice that had blended with hers that night of 
meeting; the frequent mention; the nearer hope — all 
worked secretly, and prepared the inward stab of my 
peace that bleeds even now, and will bleed till death. It 
was given suddenly, in sleep. 

" That evening, Moharib and I had sat up till late in 
the open air, between the tents and the village, both of 
them whitened by the intense moonUght of the plain. 
After much talk, chiefly of her, we separated; and I 
returned, more serious than before, but still cheerful, to 
my accustomed lodging-place, and lay down for rest. 

" Sleep soon came, but unquiet, and full of dreams. 
It seemed to me that I was embarked on a ship, sailing 
over a distant and stormy sea; Zahra' was in a boat close 
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by ; I strove to come to her, and she to me; in vain ; the 
waves drove us apart. Then I was at Bosenaa^ my 
birthplace ; Zahra' sat by me in my father^s house, but 
all around the table were faces of corpses ; her face too 
was fixed and deadly pale. Then I was at Bagdad, in 
the sleeping-room j my old master was speaking to me 
about Zahra^; blood ran down his dress. Sa'eed lay near 
dead; I felt, but could not see, his fingers cold in my 
hand. At last these too disappeared, and gave place to 
a dream so vivid, so painfully real, that no waking pang 
could have exceeded its anguish: I have never since 
ceased to feel it." 

'^What was the dream?'' asked Tantawee, as Her- 
mann paused an instant. " Can you repeat it?'* 

^'I could, even now," replied Hermann; ^' point by 
point, just as it came before me ; the miserable vividness 
of its representation has not been softened by lapse of 
time, nor can be. But tell it so I cannot, nor will. Hear it, 
however, as I put it into verse five months later, while 
sailing, drear and lonely, along the Bahreyn coast.^ 

" Oh why is memory in the brain ? 
Or why the hated dreams of sleep? 
To weave the real with imaged pain. 
And weep-out tears again to weep. 

' In the Persian Gulf. 
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Last night, within the garden bower 
We sat together, side by side ; 

The lover of an ill-starred hoar, 

And she that should have been my bride. 

" I spoke, she answered, words of love ; 

I sought her drooping hand to clasp. 
She looked around, beneath, above, 

And trembled to return the grasp. 
I asked a kiss ; her lips she gave, 

A hasty gift, as snatched from fear : 
So hastes the ofb-detected slave 

Who knows his master's footsteps near. 

" Then round my neck her arms she cast, 

And on my breast her head she laid. 
And present woe and anguish past 

In one brief moment overpaid. 
' Yet, dearest, why this silence long 

To many a message, many a line P 
What cold mistrust, what trait'rous wrong 

To fraud me of thy answering sign P 

" * Oh, words of scorn and words of shame 

Are all for months these ears have heard ; 
From thee nor line nor message came. 

But aching heart and hope deferred. 
I knew thou wouldst not leave me so ; 

Not thine the heart to change or pall ; 
Thou oouldst not thus her love forego 

Who gave thee much— who gave thee all.' 

" Her tears were trickling on my check, 
Her scattered locks my arm o'erspread, 
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And the wild kiss that fain would seek 
To drain life's proper fountain-head. 

I clasped her round, I bade her rise, 
I bade her fly nor tarry more ; — 

* New love, new hope before us lies, 
And open stands the prison door.* 

" * Oh, how to rise, or how to fly 

The toils of fate are round me thrown : 
I cannot live ; I may not die ; 

No more thy love ; no more thy own.* 
A rustling tread, a parted bough, 

A hateful &ce ; — alone I lay : 
Full through thet casement on my brow 

Glared the broad mockery of the day.** 

"And did you actually dream all this ?'^ said Taii- 
tawee. 

" All of it from beginning to end, the false with the 
true, the fancied with the real,'' answered Hermann. 
" In the verses I have now recited there is not a word 
or a circumstance but was then present to me in my 
dream. I knew it for mere idle self-torture \ yet it was 
of evil omen ; and I felt it to be so, and did my best to 
shake it off, but could not. Let it be.'' With an effort 
he again went on. 

"When I woke, the sun, shining in through the small 
window-aperture in the side wall and the half-open door, 
stood considerably above the horizon. I was alone; 
Aman had gone out in quest of milk, or perhaps merely 
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to idle and gossip with the villagers ; the old woman, my 
hostess, did not appear. Moharib and his companions 
were in their tents. With a new feeling of loneliness, I 
went thither, hoping to find some indications of the de- 
parture which I now longed for feverishly ; but there too 
I met with no sign of stirring for the day. One Arab 
lay stretched on the ground, negligently scratching it 
with a stick; a second was smoking his sebeel;^ a third 
was asleep. Moharib greeted me, and invited me to 
share in a bowl of half-dried dates that stood by, but 
seemed as little inclined to move as the rest. It was my 
first lesson in the apparent apathy of the Bedouin cha- 
racter, alternating with intense activity and prolonged 
endurance. I did not relish it, but had no remedy but 

to submit. 

*'A third day came, and, much to my annoyance, 

passed in precisely the same manner: I could neither 

understand the reasons of the delay, nor when it would 

be at an end. That evening, however, I learnt the cause 

from Moljiarib. There was danger on the road before us 

from some hostile tribes, Seba^a and Fida'an he called 

them, with whose movements he and his men were 

evidently, how I could not divine, well acquainted ; and 

to have left Ea's-el-'Eyn sooner would have been useless 

' The short tobacco-pipe common among Bedouins. 
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rashness. But if the night brought^ as he hoped it 
would, better news, we might safely begin our journey 
to Tell-'Afr on the following day. 

''Next morning in fact we set out. My horse, now 
thoroughly rested and refreshed, bore me well ; and my 
companions, though fond of careering about, and making, 
what seemed to me, many unnecessary little excursions 
to right. and left, kept on the whole a steady and not 
over-rapid pace. This was my first experience of Be- 
douins on their own ground, the 'open^ or 'desert'; 
and I was astonished by the contrast between the con- 
straint and furtive timidity of their manners when within 
town-limits, and the careless licence they assumed when 
fairly beyond them. 'Desert is liberty' says the pro- 
verb, and they did their best to illustrate it. High 
animal spirits, loud laughter, coarse jests, and horse-play 
of every kind were the order of the day. Some shouted 
out most unmusical verses, half brag, half impertinence ; 
others diverted themselves with practical jokes far from 
refined; all, except indeed Moharib and one black- 
bearded, harsh-featured man, Khalid by name, who 
seldom spoke and never laughed, behaved like boys just 
let out of school, and very ill-bred boys too. 

"Though an adopted brother of the clan, there was 
still enough of the stranger about me to impose on my 
rough comrades a certain restraint where I was con- 
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cemed; however, I came in for my part of the customary 
banter — enough to have offended me had I not known 
that it was good-humouredly meant, and that it would 
be foolish in me to take it otherwise. So I joined freely 
in the sport, and, as far as I could, paid it back in the 
same coin. This conduct procured me the advantage, if 
no other, of becoming more thoroughly acquainted with 
the dialect and other idiomatic peculiarities, as well as 
with the character and ways of the ' people of the desert.' 
Aman kept generally alongside of me; but it was sur- 
prising to see how naturally he fell in with the odd 
humour of the Bedouins, and how cordially on their part 
they took to him. 

''We were five days on the route; the country was 
mostly either level, or only broken by long undulating 
ridges, with here and there an isolated mound rather 
than a hill ; the ground, judging by the rich pasturage 
everywhere, though now partly dried up by the summer 
heat, must have been fertile ; but except two small vil- 
lages, each with its ill-defined plot of indifferent tillage 
around it, there was no sign of cultivation. We passed 
several little streams, and two wide, but nearly waterless, 
river beds, else the landscape was monotonous enough ; 
trees there were hardly any, and the scrub bushes that 
occasionally took their place appeared all of the same 
kind. 
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^' Our march was a regular one : twice in every twenty- 
four hours we halted; once in the morning, from a 
couple of hours or so after sunrise till noon^ when it was 
the custom of the Bedouins to make a light meal, 
and indulge in a nap ; once again in the eyening, 
somewhat after sunset till midnight. At the two vil- 
lages, however, we came to a special halt, and were 
hospitably entertained; the inhabitants were them- 
selves half- Bedouins, 'Arab-Deerah,* who had only 
lately exchanged the pastoral for the agricultural form 
of life. 

'' What, however, most surprised me was the apparent 
absence of other Bedouins on our route; though the 
district we were traversing was, I knew, the pasture-land 
of many tribes that cross and recross it in every direction. 
But here it was the same loneliness that I have subse- 
quently often observed at sea; where of the thousand 
ships sailing to and fro on the very line of voyage, not 
one is sighted often for days together; so small is the 
proportion they bear to the vast space over which they 
go. In our case, however, I soon learned another cause 
of solitude: namely, the anxiety of our band to elude 
hostile encounters — for they had almost as many feuds 

on hand as there were clans to quarrel with — ^and their 

^ J 

^ Arabs freshly setted in permanent dwellings. 
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consequent care to avoid, not meet, other wayfarers of 
their kind. 

'^Once only did a chance meeting take place; and 
then those whom we fell in with were Arabs of Shomer, 
friends of the Benoo-Biah. Even thus the first greetings 
were not without suspicion ; and the two old matchlocks 
of our party were diligently loaded and primed at the 
first announcement of a horseman in sight. The Shomer, 
were however, bound for the west, on a foray against the 
'Anezeh Bedouins, I think; and their movements no 
way regarded us. But their keen glance at once de- 
tected and fastened on my foreign appearance ; and had 
I been in any other escort, I should hardly have escaped 
the stripping by which Bedouins are wont to levy duty 
on those who enter their territory without due warrant. 
As it was they saluted me guardedly and with a sort 
of respect ; but hardly addressed me a question, though 
their inquiries regarding me were numerous. I gathered 
thus much from their side glances towards me while they 
conversed with the others. The answers given con- 
tained, I fancy, more lies than truth. 

" The morning of the fifth day dawned on us while we 
rode, slower than usual, over a perfectly level plain; 
when I noticed that our party, ten in all before, was now 
diminished to eight. I inquired, and learnt that two had 
gone on in advance to give notice at Tell-'Afr of our 
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arrival. Soon the horizon in our front was narrowed in 
by the rising ground^ and a conical hill of no great 
height indicated the goal of our journey. The abrupt- 
ness of its outline^ a feature shared by many of the banks 
and ridges hereabouts^ gaye it a semblance of being at 
a greater distance than it really was ; and I was agree- 
ably surprised to find how quickly we approached it. 
We were soon engaged in the bewildering ups and 
downs of what seemed huge earth-waves in a random 
tempest; dark green patches indicated the presence of 
water^ the oozings of the hills ; and the traces of cattle 
and men became more and more frequent. I asked 
whereabouts the encampment was. 'Near/ my guides 
answered ; but I saw no sign^ till on crossing a highish 
ridge I perceived half-way up the opposite side some 
sixty tents, black-dotted over the gray-green slope. 
They were high and low, large and small ; one, two, 
three, and four-poled in length; most stood near each 
other arranged in lines ; a few were scattered and apart. 
Among them went and came several figures of women 
in long dark blue robes ; also a few men. 

'' Towards these tents we now directed our way. Pour 
horsemen issued forth to meet us, and interchanged with 
Moljiarib some of those brief questions and answers which 
constitute the freemasonry of the desert. We entered 
the encampment; and more than one tent-rope had 

X 
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nearly tripped up my horse's steps, more than one 
swarthy form had belied its apparent poverty by the 
offer of unlimited hospitality, before we reached a tent 
larger than the rest, but of the same dingy materials 
outside. Inside, however, I could see at a look that it 
was hung with striped cloth, carpeted, and even, after a 
fashion, furnished. 

'^At its door we dismounted. Moharib went in 
first, making me a sign to follow; Aman, and three or 
four Bedouins, followed unbidden. Along one side of 
the tent ran a sort of divan, carpets and cushions only ; 
saddle bags, copper utensils, and arms lined the space. 
In the further corner of the tent, lay, rather than sat, 
&n old man, white-bearded, wrinkled, and with dim eyes 
almost closed by the falling eye-lids, relaxed through 
age ; his stature, while straight, must have been tall, and 
his limbs large before years had shrunk them. He was 
well, indeed, for a Bedouin richly dressed, in a striped 
silk gown, red and white, with a bright-coloured silk 
handkerchief of many folds round his head ; his under* 
garments, silk and linen, were stained with saffron. The 
general expression of his face was that of an old lion, yet 
good-humoured in its grimness ; his forehead was broad 
and wrinkled ; his complexion struck my eye as singu- 
larly white after the dusky sunburnt faces of those 
amongst whom I had lately been; perhaps too he was 
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better washed. A small much-thumbed book in gilt 
bindings a section of the Koran^ lay near him ; his hand 
held a maple- wood pipe-stick ; he had evidently just put 
aside the former in favour of the latter. 

^'Moharib approached and kissed the large wrinkled 
hand which his chief held out to him. Then sitting 
down on his heels close in front of the old man^ he en- 
tered into a long talk, of which, owing to the undertone 
in which it was carried on, I could hear little ; though 
most of it, I believe, was about myself. Aboo-Zeyd, for 
by this name the aged chief was better known through- 
out the clan than by his proper appellation of Faris, 
listened attentively, and now and then made some re- 
mark. At the conclusion of the conference he beckoned 
Moharib towards him, and Kfting up the young man's 
head-dress on one side, whispered in his ear ; the answer 
was given with similar caution. All the while Aboo- 
Zeyd's eyes were fixed on me with a shrewdly searching 
glance that belied the dimness of age. 

*' He now beckoned to me. I came forward ; saluted 
him as Moharib had done \ and then, with one hand laid 
on the tentpole close by, to denote my demand of his 
protection and help, related my story. He listened almost 
in silence, and with evident good-will ; my manner and 
appearance pleased him, nor was the substance of my 
request far from his own inclinations. When I had 
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finished^ I again took his hand and kissed it. ' Let your 
fear subside^ and your heart be at rest; you have obtained 
your desire,' he said. The tent was now nearly full of 
men, who had entered one after the other during this 
interview. ' Be witnesses all of you,' said the old chief, 
addressing them, ' that we have given our protection to 
this Ahmed the Bagdadee. He is one of us, and our 
brother; his enemy is our enemy, his friend our friend; 
and his desire our care.' 'We are witnesses,' was an- 
swered by all. 

"This sufficed; nor during the twenty days longer 
that I remained among the tents did the Emeer Faris 
ever make a second allusion to the object of *my coming. 
But we often conversed together on other topics; for 
Aboo-Zeyd was very curious to hear all that I could tell 
him about Bagdad, Diar-Bekr, and the other towns 
thereabouts. He had, years before, visited them all 
himself, and his memory was wonderfully retentive. He 
even showed himself partial to my company ; and, I have 
no doubt, exercised all his influence — the chief of a 
Bedouin clan has no authority, properly speaking — ^with 
the tribe in my behalf. 

'' While at Tell-'Afr I in a way completed my schooling 
in Bedouin life, and was astonished at the narrowness of 
its ordinary range. Camels, sheep, and horses, formed 
the staple of the thoughts, the talk, and, so to speak, of 
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the existence of those aronnd me ; where the best pastures 
fop the diflTeront times of year, or, as they expressed 
themselves, the rising of snch and such a star, were to be 
found; how this camel had strayed, that one been found ; 
who owned this horse or that ; of the foal of that mare ; 
and so on, without end, like one monotonous air played 
on a scrannel pipe. Next came raids, forays, quarrels, 
makings-up ; but in nine-tenths of these too the beasts 
rescued or carried oflf played in the narration a much 
more conspicuous part than the skill or prowess of the 
men themselves. 

*' Boasting and bragging there was indeed, and enough; 
but all of an isolated and individual character, there was 
evidently little cohesion in the tribe itself ; and none, or 
next to none, between it and others. 

'' Eating was another favourite topic ; love-adventures 
too, but very unromantic and animal the most. Of 
religion there seemed slight care: a few said their 
prayers, that is, when the fancy took them ; the greater 
number absolutely ignored them. Nor did the prevalent 
coarseness of manners and bluntness of feeling that I 
could not but* observe in most, please me; morals too 
appeared lax, at least in words; and the sentiment of 
honour, keen on some points, was oddly wanting on 
others. 

*' Tet the basis of character was good, frank, and 
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manly; the intellect active^ the perceptions acate^ the 
judgment sound. But these better qualities were^ in far 
the most instances^ stunted^ and often in a manner 
blighted, by the mere savageness of life ; and the circle 
of thought contracted, till apparently incapable of ex- 
pansion. ' Good materials,' said I to myself, ' but spoilt 
or wasted in the using.' 

" The Benoo-Eiah among whom I was, numbered in 
all between three and four hundred fighting men; one 
hundred or rather more, were provided with horses, the 
others rode on camels. But though few in number, and 
not wealthy, even for Bedouins, they stood high for 
reputation of bravery; long-headed too and crafty, they 
were feared more than many much larger clans. More- 
over, they were a branch of the great 'Adwan stock, 
and as such connected by blood or ancient usage with 
powerful allies, chiefly of the southerly districts. Their 
own ordinary places of summer resort were, as now, in 
the north ; but when winter came they were in the habit 
of migrating to the neighbourhood of Samarra, on the 
lower Euphrates, where they had pasture-lands in com- 
mon with the Shomer Bedouins, their constant friends. 

'^ Rather more than half the tribe were present in the 
encampment of Tell-'Afr; and though the men generally 
absented themselves for short distances, in the day-time, 
on such desultory occupations as pastoral life affords. 
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they seldom failed to return for supper in the evening. 
Then would follow, in the cool night air outside the tents, 
interminable conversations of the kind I have already 
described, now and then diversified by poetical recitations 
or story-telling, till any hour, however late ; for the habii 
of frequent sleep during the day renders Bedouins very 
independent of the prolonged night rest usual among the 
more regular inhabitants of towns and villages/' 

" From all that you say,'' observed faiitawee, '1 should 
hardly think that a Bedouin life had much place in your 
projects of a future for yourself and your bride." 

''No; certainly not," replied Hermann; ''it could 
neither have suited her nor me. There is indeed a real 
pleasure in its physical freedom ; but the price at which 
it has to be bought, the sacrifice of civilized comfort and 
of intellectual activity, is too high for deliberate option. 
For those bom and bred among tents, camels, and sheep, 
such an existence is well enough — at any rate so long as 
they know no other ; yet I have seldom seen a Bedouin 
otherwise than discontented with his own lot, after he 
has once become acquainted with the world of fields and 
gardens, houses and towns." 

" Did Moharib never propose to you anything of the 
sort, however ?" continued the Egyptian. " You, as a 
client and brother of the tribe, must, I should think, 
have had some such offers made you.^ 
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''He did,^' replied his friend; ''and so did the Emeer 
Faris^ and others. Indeed a definite number of sheep 
and camels were placed at my disposal^ had I chosen to 
make it a bargain; and I might have easily been on a 
footing with the best of the clan. But the offer was not 
to my taste^ and I evaded it ; subsequent reflection has 
only the more convinced me that I was right in my 
decision.^' 

" Yet there are fine fellows among these Arabs of the 
pasture-lands,'' rejoined T^ntawee — men of courage, tact, 
and good sense, with whom there must be pleasure in 
associating ; poets too, eloquent speakers, full of imagi- 
nation and thought; women, also, of no common energy 
and intelligence, besides beauty, they say. In fact, we 
town- Arabs regard these very Bedouins as our fountain- 
head, and consider what brilUant qualities we ourselves 
possess, to be derived from them. More than this, it is 
t© them, as to a standard, we refer when we apprehend 
any falling off from ancestral excellence on our own 
part; and by their example we try to correct the de- 
generacy of our more artificial ways, and to renew the 
freshness of our type. Tour blood-brother Moharib 
seems to have been a better specimen of a genuine Arab 
than town-walls usually contain; the old Emeer Faris, 
too, I dare say; and such men could hardly be mere 
exceptions, or prodigies rather, either among the Benoo- 
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Biati or other tribes. I shoald more readily sappose 
them samples^ picked ones^ certainly^ yet in the main 
not unlike the rest in the heap/' 

'* True,'' replied Hermann, " you have judged correctly. 
But this is exactly a proof of what I myself said, that 
the substratum of character is good, excellent indeed ; 
only, in nineteen instances out of twenty nothing is built 
on it, because the surroundings furnish nothing where- 
with to build. Narrow interests, petty aims, unsettled 
habits, discomfort, want, may not absolutely destroy a 
superior nature; but they warp it, cramp it, thwart it, 
till it becomes a mere possibility of unfulfilled promise ; 
a stunted and fruitless growth. Education, order, and 
eyen comfort, are, I see, not less necessary to the de- 
velopment of man, than air, water, and sunlight are to 
that of a plant. Some indeed struggle through and 
flourish after a fashion; some higher -natured than 
ordinary, and favoured by outer circumstances, attain 
perfection; but not many. Of these was my poor brother ' 
Moharib ; whose faculties, early and intense passion, well 
bestowed, stimulated into a. fulness which subsequent 
chances of life maintained and strengthened." 

'^How was that?" asked Ta^^ta^©©; "^<i ^'^ never 
tell you the past story of his love and life ? You alluded 
to it, if I remember, before." 

Hermann was about to reply ; but even then a touch 
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of air, cooler and brisker than they had yet felt, blew off 
the shore and swept the deck ; then died away. 

'^ Midnight is past/^ said he ; " that is the land-wind, 
and morning is not far off. If I begin with Moharib's 
history, there will be no time left for finishing mine ; 
indeed, tell it as briefly as I can, I must abridge some- 
what, or else leave it to another day.^' 

"Abridge then," answered the Beg, "but at all events 
relate the end of your adventure; I cannot suppose that 
having once got so far, you abandoned your dangerous and 
not over-lawful scheme without putting it to the test.'* 

Hermann sighed, and resumed. 

" During the twenty days that we remained in the tents 
of Benoo-Riah, Moharib busied himself right and left in 
enlisting companions to our enterprise; the number of 
eligible men then present at Tell-'Afr was small; and 
of these again many declined sharing in an undertaking 
that promised more wounds and danger than booty or 
profit. However, nine at last consented; Moharib^ 
Aman — ^who from the day he found me in the cottage at 
Ra's-el-'Byn has never left me — and myself made up the 
band to twelve. 

" The Riahees were as follows : First Ja'ad, sumamed 
Ja^ad es-Sabasib^ from his skill in discovering tracks^ 

^ Plural of the Arab word sabsady " a pathless waste." 
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invisible to ordinary eyes, across the widest desert, — a 
man of middle age, brave and enduring. 

'' Next 5arith, a wiry mulatto ; Ids mother was a 
negress; a perfect devil in a fray; lie was short and 
thick-built, his age about twenty-five. 

^^ Then ^oweyrith, half-brother of the former, by an 
Arab mother, a handsome lad, fair for a Bedouin ; he was 
scarce twenty years old, but had already taken part in 
many a raid. 

" Fourthly, Musa'ab, a ruddy cheerful fellow, fond of 
jokes and satirical verses ; a genuine Biahee scapegrace, 
and the life of our party. 

^^Fifthly,Poheym, bright-eyed and dark-complexioned; 
his mother was of the Benoo'Adra clan.^ He spoke 
little j but was a good poet, and a desperate fighter. 
Moharib and he were great friends. 

'^ The others, Sa^ad, Modarrib, Do'eyj, and Shebeeb, 
were all picked men, young, and spirited; Shebeeb 
was a negro, and naturally he and Aman soon became 
sworn brothers. 

'^ All had swords, lances, and knives ; but, except my 
two pistols, which, though adopting in other respects the 
same dress and weaponry as my companions, I still 
retained, there were no fire-arms in our band. My 
carbine I had made a present of to the head man of 

' A southern tribe, natives of Yemen. 
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Ba's-el-^Ejn ; he had evidently desired it^ and I could 
not refuse a token of gratitude for the protection and 
hospitality shown me in the village. 

'^ But I must hasten on. How we made our scanty 
preparations for the fifteen days of journey before us ; 
how we took leave of the Emeer Faris — ^good old man — 
and our comrades of the encampment j how some of the 
women wept at the departure of their husbands or 
brothers^ while others stood by and encouraged us with 
shrill cries and words of good omen ; how before noon we 
mounted our horses and rode away from Tell-'Afr; how 
I turned back^ with an unexpected feeliug of regret, to 
have a last look at its black tents and grazing camels, I 
need not relate at length. Yet each incident of that 
time is fresh in my mind with pleasant memories ; and 
each one tells of what was, and what might have been, 
but is not. Well ; we crossed the great Mesopotamian 
plain, once so thickly peopled, they say, now so lonely, 
till we fell in with the Euphrates at Heet;^ the river 
was fordable at this point, and we crossed it with- 
out difficulty. We then followed its course by marsh 
and desert, down to Samowa,' and, a little further, 



^ An Arab village, near the sapposed site of Babylon. 
^ A town on the lower Euphrates, at about half-distance be< 
tween Bagdad and Bai^rah. 
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came to a thriving village called Showey^rat, situated by 
a canal that branched off from the main river^ and an 
ordinary market-resort of the Bedouins in the neighbour- 
hood. Here we halted^ and waited tidings of the 
expected caravan. 

" Two days we rested ; the villagers, for whom a visit 
from rovers of the Benoo-Riah was no novelty, gave us 
welcome and shelter, and discreetly asked no questions. 
Meanwhile Ja'ad rode away to an encampment of the 
Mountefik Bedouins/ at some hours' distance, in search 
of news, 

'^The third morning he returned, and gave us the 
wished-for intelligence. The Sheybanee caravan, with 
the Emeer Daghfel at its head, would pass a good way 
off westward of Showey'rat in the course of the next day. 
On hearing this, we, that is, Moharib, Ja'ad, Harith 
^oweyrith, Poheym and myself, went out together 
among the dry hillocks beyond tho village walls, and 
there held long counsel. After much discussion of the 
when and how, it was resolved that we should set forth 
on a cross track that very night. 

''Eagerly as I had longed for this decisive moment, 
I felt, now that it was really near, a seriousness, a sober- 



^ A numerous and powerful tribe which still frequents these 
parts. 
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ing, so to speak, of my whole self, body and mind, that 
I had never felt before. It was not hesitation, though 
what the result of the next day's daring might be no one 
could tell ; still less was it fear, though I knew that my- 
self and every man of us held his life in his hand ; it was 
cool absolute resolve; it was the strain of being in deadly 
earnest. All the possible consequences came mustered 
. before me in one glance, and I dared them all. Now or 
never; win her I would, or die at her feet. Even her 
risk — and, ah ! it was really much more serious than my 
selfish love imagined — seemed swallowed up in my own 
great resolution. While life was in me, no harm should 
approach her; if I perished — ^but this thought I was 
unable to follow up further. And it was well so ; nothing 
else could have unnerved my arm or chilled my heart, 
but apprehension for her; and that, fortunately for my- 
self, I did not realize ; it was like a thing impossible. 
Hope ruled the hour; and as the day declined, my spirits 
rose, till I had need of more than common self-control to 
wait the tardy night, and the signal for starting. 

^' Well do I remember that afternoon at Showey'rat, 
when we had returned from the outside hillocks, our 
deliberation over, and all determined and settled. Most 
of our band had dispersed themselves, to wander till 
evening should come, here and there in the streets of the 
village, chaffering, loitering, or sleeping. Moharib and 
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I, followed by Aman only, had gone aside into a mnd- 
walled garden inclosure by the canal ; the ground within 
was overrun with great green melon-plants; palms and 
fruit-trees grew as chance, seemingly, had planted them ; 
one whole side of the place was occupied by a vineyard, 
loosely trailed along high perches, or clinging to the tree- 
stems near. The sun still flamed high in the dark blue 
heaven of the south ; but the leaves of plant and tree, 
water-fed from the neighbouring canal, though dust- 
powdered, were vigorous and fresh \ there was no sign of 
drooping in their abundant verdure. 

" Sheltered from the burning heat by a vine-canopy of 
half-transparent green, Moharib and I lay stretched, with 
ripe bunches of^ white grapes hanging above and around 
us, pleasant to eye, taste, and smell. Indeed, Aman's 
enjoyments were, I think, bounded by the alternate 
eating of grapes, and of a huge water-melon, from which 
he had already cut some considerable slices, and kept on 
cutting more. Thus occupied, he paid little attention to 
us, or to anything else, perfectly satisfied with present 
pleasure. Perhaps, the unreflecting mind is, on the 
whole, the happiest of all. 

'' But Moharib and I, now seated, now reclined, under 
the warm green shade, left grapes and melons untouched 
on their stalks. Our feast was in the talk of that nearest 
the heart of each: — of love past and love to come — ^till 
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remembranoe and anticipation almost equalled actual 
presence. I told my story — the story you now know — 
recalling to view every happy scene^ every fair picture, 
in its own bright colour, heightened by the prismatic 
hues of fond remembrance ; and in every picture, every 
scene, she was the centre figure, the source of all beauty 
and joy around, the light of life. 

'^ Then Mo^arib took up the word, and related with all 
the eloquence that a lover^s tongue and a lover^s heart 
can supply, his own tale of love. He spoke of the girl 
whom first he met when, a lad of barely twelve, he had 
gone accompanying his mother on a visit to her acquaint- 
ances in a neighbouring encampment of the Benoo- 
^Adra^ tribe. He described her perfect beauty, her 
simple kindliness, her unadorned grace; he told his own 
feelings, the first dawn of love, the few words ex- 
changed, the smile at parting ; the subsequent loneliness 
of the return homewards to the tents of Benoo-RiaI?L. 
He told how their mutual affections, hers and his, kin- 
dled that day in the valley of Soley,^ grew and strength- 
ened by frequent meetings at well, or on pasture-ground, 
till it attracted the notice of unfriendly kinsmen on either 
side ; the opposition of parents, the jealousy of rivals. 
He told of the barriers that spite and envy attempted to 

^ Between Nejd aud Yemen. 
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raise up between her and him ; the efforts made to shake 
her constancy ; and^ these &iling^ the devices used to 
trick him into the belief that she had ceased to care for 
him; while he all the while knew well, with the certainty 
that answered love alone can give, that her love equalled 
his, or exceeded; and that it was the love which can be 
quenched by death alone, nor even by death. 

'^Thus he went on, dwelling lingeringly on every 
circumstance, reviewing every outward or inward memory, 
his and hers ; and suffusing all with the purple halo of 
deep love, till he came to their last meeting by the well 
of Jowfa^ in the early spring of the year; the pledges 
they interchanged, the vows they spoke, the tears they 
shed, the embrace, the parting look, the threats of their 
kinsfolk, their own unalterable resolve. 

'^ ' An old story, Ahmed, brother,' said he ; ' but ever 
new ; mine as yours, yours as mine. Hear then my tale, 
and take it for your own ; my grief is your grief; my pain 
your pain ; my hope your hope. True love is one only, 
and has but one voice as one heart.' So saying, he leant 
his back against the vineyard wall, and sang :— 

" ' It cannot be, it cannot be 
That I shoold gain by losing thee. 
They threat, hey promise much, but all 
Their threat is weak, their promise small. 



' On the frontier of Kaseem, near Nejd. 
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What were my loss, so thou be won ? 
Or what my gain, if thou art gone P 
What can the gathered world supply 
Of bliss, if thou no more be nigh P 
Where shall I find the love that erst 
Made earth a heaven P that love, the first. 
The only love, the ecstasy. 

I knew not whether mine or thine ; 
For I was thou, and thou wert I, 

Two tangled life-threads, one the twine :• 
It cannot be, it cannot be, 
That I should gain by losing thee.' 



•f< 



He paused ; then went on with his song : — 

** * It cannot be, it cannot be 
That I should gain by losing thee. 
Were all the love that ever glowed 
In all men's hearts on thee bestowed ; 
Of every mine were every gem 
For thee wrought in one diadem ; 
Of every realm were every throne 
Step to thy feet, and thine alone, — 
The total value of the earth 
Were nothing to thy single worth. 
For thine the unsullied pearl of youth. 

The treasure of a faithful heart ; 
And thine the crown of changeless truth. 

And these are thine, and these thou art : — 
It cannot be, it cannot be 
That I should gain by losing thee.' 

^' Again he paused; then resumed in a voice almost 
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broken by the intensity of longing passion^ as though 
striving to reach what he could neither express nor at- 
tain : — 



<( 



' It cannot be, it cannot be 

That I should gain by losing thee. 

Life is no life if thou remove, 

And death no death if in thy love. 

Oh, sundered far, yet ever near 

Thy form I see, thy voice I hear ; 

By trackless waste, o'er far hill-line. 

Thy gentle hand is laid in mine ; 

Warm to my lips thy lips are pressed. 

Clasped in thy arms my nightly rest ; 

And health, and wealth, and name, and fame, 

And heaven*s own hopes, and God's own bliss, 
I'd give them all, nor blame nor shame. 

For thy one smile, for thy one kiss : — 
It cannot be, it cannot be — 
Whate'er I lose, I lose not thee ! 



^^ He ended^ but remained seated as he was^ gating 
before him into distance^ saying nothing. I too was 
silent : each of us had his own thoughts ; and the 
thoughts of each were^ in likelihood^ much the same. 

^^ ^ Enough/ at last I broke in ; * lose her we will not, 
by God's help, neither I nor you. Only one thing, my 
brother, I conjure you ; tell me this : How I can help 
you in attaining the desire of your heart, as you are now 
helping me. Be sure I will stand by you to the utmost. 
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and never fail you ; it is tlie least that I can do in yonr 
reqnital^ and God to witness above ns both/ 

'' 'You speak as you would perform, and. generously,' 
he answered. * Bat, Ahmed, have no care ; she and I 
shall soon, without help of friends, have reached what we 
long for, where we shall stand in need of nothing but the 
favour of the One, the Merciful/ 

" ' How call that be ? ' I asked. '' What do your words 
mean?' 

" 'They mean,' he replied, 'that when you are happy 
in the possession of her you love, all I ask of you is to 
remember your brother who died to win for you that 
which he could not attain for himself.' Then, after a 
short silence, ' My brother,' said he, ' my hour is come, 
and I know it ; I shall never return alive from the ex- 
pedition on which we set out to-night. But when in 
afber-days you revisit the place that is already prepared 
for me, and the heap of stones that will soon be piled 
over me, salute me by name, the brother of Leyla, the 
lover of iHafsah, and wish me peace. I shall hear you, 
though I make no answer. She too will visit me, and 
will be with me before long.' 

''I thought him wandering in his mind. 'My bro- 
ther,' I said, ' this is mere fancy, idle dreams ; let them 
go. Each of us has his appointed time, but God alone 
knows it. May He grant you a long life, and to find 
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what you seek. Neither 70a nor I are the first who 
have loved ; and why should you be less fortunate than 
so many others have been ? ' 

"'She asked my promise,' he answered, 'and I gave 
it; she has called me, and I have answered; within 
two days it will be as I have said, nor would 1 have 
it otherwise. I am content with what has been de- 
creed.' 

'' He was looking down on the ground while he spoke 
thusj when he had finished, he lifted up his face. I 
looked at it, and saw that it was flushed, burning red ; 
his eyes shone so that I could not bear their glitter, and 
his breath was panting and thick. Then he stretched 
out his arms eagerly, as if to some one far ofE ; but soon 
dropped them again, leant back in his place, raised his 
voice and sang, — 



** * O love ! love ! love ! one hour to be 
As once I was ; one hour wifch thee. 
My only love ! when m thy smile 
> I knew my life, nor deemed the while 
That ought could part my love from me ! 

' O love ! love ! love ! one hoar to stand 
As once we stood, when hand in hand 
'Neath the lone palms, — and none was by 
Oar troth to see, bat (rod's own sky 
In starry witness o'er the land. 
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* O love I love I love ! one hour to rest, 
Kisses to kisses, breast to breast ; 

Thy breast, thy kisses ! — O my heart ! 
Be still ; in life thou hast no part, 
Of love so lightly dispossessed ! 

* love ! love ! love ! loved in vain ! 
Too late the hope, too late the pain ; 

Too late ! too late ! idle breath ! 
It may not be ; — come life, come death, 
Thou must, thou shalt be mine again !' 

" With a sob that seemed as if body and soul had 
parted, he fell forward on his face to the ground. I 
went up to him, called him, took him by the atm, moved 
liim, but to no purpose ; he was insensible. Aman 
came to my help ; we fetched water in haste from the 
deep stream running close outside the garden- wall, and 
poured it over his head and breast. After some time 
he opened his eyes. ' Leave me, my brothers,' he whis- 
pered in a voice only just audible, ^ till the sun is down ; 
then return.' 

^' We left him. I went into the village, and strayed 
about till the evening call,^ when I entered the low, 
white-washed mosque, and said my prayers, somewhat 
to the surprise of the good folks of the place, who were 
unaccustomed to see a Bedouin, such as they took me 

^ The 'Idan, or call to prayer, immediately afler sunset. 
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for, so accurate in Lis devotions. Aman and I then 
returned to the garden by ^the canal. There we found 
Mohiarib almost at the same spot where we had quitted 
him, but he took no immediate notice of our approach \ 
he had spread his garment out on the dust, and was say- 
ing his prayers, standing, and making no prostration.''" 

"The prayers of the dead, I suppose,'* observed 
Tantawee ; " may God have mercy on him. Yet I have 
known many who have said those very prayers under 
exactly the same impression, and then have lived com- 
fortably for years after. Presentiments of this kind are 
quite as often false as true." 

" In his case it was not so," answered Hermann \ " he 
never said those prayers again, ^ nor any other stated 
ones. What, however, was the cause of his foreboding, 
and whence it came, I do not know ; he said nothing to 
explain it, and I did not like to ask him." 

''And you, Aljimed, had you no similar anticipations 
at the time for yourself?" inquired T^^i^tawee, with a 
something ironical in the tone of his voice. 

"None whatever," replied Hermann; "though if 

^ Mahometans, in their burial-prayer over the dead, make no 
prostration; the omission is intended to be significant of the 
coming resurrection. A man who expects shortly to die a violent 
death will not nnfrequently recite these very prayers, as if over 
himself, by way of preparation or anticipation. 



*» 
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wamiDgs like these were merely the creation of fear, 
conjecture, fancy, or what not, as some say, I might well 
then have experienced them. Bat no; it is a feeling 
which one can no more conjure up in one's self at will, 
than ignore it when it really comes. It is a voice that 
we cannot make speak by hearkening for it; so too 
neither can we help hearing it when it does speak, only 
the speaker remains unknown and hid/' 

" You are a superstitious young fellow,'' half-laughed 
the other; ^^ though I can hardly blame you for it : as a 
child you were probably educated to a belief in these 
things, and later circumstances seem to have confirmed 
you in it. Turks and Koordes are much given to these 
fancies ; so are Arabs and Bedouins though after a dif- 
erent fashion; and associating with them as you have 
done, you, who are already over-imaginative of yourself, 
could scarcely fail to catch something of their turn of 
mind. But have a care, lad, and do not lay too much 
stress on presentiments, dreams, voices, and the like; 
wiser men than you have been made fools of in this way 
before now." 

" I do not pretend to understand these things," said 
Hermann ; " nor do I take them into account, or draw 
conclusions from them. But I cannot doubt the truth 
of what I have myself experienced, or seen experienced 
by others. It would be, I think, unreasonable to refuse 
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to oar senses^ in one particular class of objects^ the credit 
which we allow them in the remainder. Who, or to 
what purpose the hatif ^ may be, I know not; but I find 
everywhere those who bear witness to his existence ; and 
their testimony corresponds to what I have heard or felt 
in my own person. So too with presentiments, so with 
dreams. Besides, when real, they have a character of 
their own, even independently of the confirmation or 
meaning they may seem to receive from subsequent 
events — a character well-known to those who have felt 
their influence, but impossible to describe by word^ to 
those who have not. 

^'Why, indeed,'* continued he, ^^ should we suppose 
our will and intelligence to be alone in their kind, or that 
the spiritual powers which we recognise in ourselves have 
no separate existence in other forms without us and 
around us ? The appearances on which men's belief in 
hatif, Jinnee, and the like, in the occasional truth of a 
presentiment or a dream are based, are not less objective 
after their kind than are those of the stars now over our 
heads, and the masts and ropes beside us. Some might 
say that even these are illusions, modes of perception, 
and no more. Be it so : but in the meanwhile we must 
hold for reality that which is reality to us; and the 

^ " The Summoner " or banshee of the Arabs. 
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things of which we are speaking are real exactly in the 
same manner^ though the ultimate base of their reality 
be not better known to us than that of everything else/' 

"Ail this may be true/' replied the Egyptian; "but to 
me one thing is clear : that impressions of this kind^ 
whether made through the mind or the senses, are merely 
exceptions, and meant to be regarded as such. They 
resist every attempt to bring them under rule and system, 
and belong to something that has no bearing on our 
normal and reasonable life. Here again the son of 
' Abd- Allah/ was right in his summary rejection of them; 
though he too seems to have had occasional weaknesses, 
the consequence, probably, of early associations, in this 
respect.* But they who, like the magicians of my own 
country, profess to have them at command, are rank 
impostors. The invisible powers, whether spirits of the 
dead, or other, even if they do keep up now and then a 
kind of connection with the living, are certainly not at 
their beck. To profess the contrary is to be a knave, and 
to believe it, a fool. 

"The subject, however, is a wide one,'' he added; 
" and if we once begin to discuss it in earnest, we shall 

^ The prophet Mahomet. 

^ " Ghosts, apparitions, and the like, have nothing to do with 
Islam," is an authentic saying of Mahomet's, who was, however, 
sometimes rather credulous, especially about omens. 
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make an end not of the night only, but of the day after 
too. So pray return to the course of your story/' 

" I would have done so before now/' rejoined Her- 
mann, " had not yourself introduced this topic, one which 
I for my part do not like to talk much about; it is an 
unhealthy one/' He swallowed a draught of water from 
the pitcher on the deck, and resumed. 

'^ Wheil Moharib had ended his prayer, he took up his 
cloak, shook it, threw it over his shoulders, and then 
tamed towards us with his ordinary look and manner, in 
which no trace of past emotion could be discerned. We all 
left the garden together ; there was plenty of occupation 
for every one in getting himself, his horse, his weapons, 
and his travelling gear, ready for the night and the 
morrow. Our gathering-place was behind a dense palm- 
grove that cut us ojff from the view and observation 
of the village; there our comrades arrived, one after 
another, all fully equipped, till the whole band of twelve 
had re-assembled. The cry of the night prayers pro- 
claimed from the mosque roof had long died away into 
silence; the last doubtful streak of sunset faded from 
the west, accompanied by the thin white crescent of 
the young moon ; night, still cloudless, and studded with 
innumerable stars, depth over depth, reigned alone. 
Without a word we set forth into what seemed the 
trackless expanse of desert, our faces between west and 
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souths the direction across which the Emeer Daghfel 
and his caravan were expected to pass. 

'^ More than ever did the caution now manifested by 
my companions, who were better versed than myself in 
adventures of the kind^ impress me with a sense^ not 
precisely of the danger, but of the seriousness, of the 
undertaking. Two of the Benoo-Biah, IjLarith and 
Modarrib, whom the tacit consent of the rest designated 
for that duty, took the advance as scouts, riding far out 
ahead into the darkness, sometimes on the right, some- 
times on the left, in order that timely notice might be 
given to the rest of us, should any chance meeting or 
suspicious obstacle occur on the way. A third, Ja'ad 
es-Sabasib himself, acted, as beseemed his name, for 
guide j he rode immediately in front of our main body. 
The rest of us held close together, at a brisk walking 
pace, from which we seldom allowed our beasts to vary ; 
indeed, the horses themselves, trained to the work, seemed 
to comprehend the necessity of cautiousness, and stepped 
on warily and noiselessly. 

'' Every man in the band was dressed alike. Though 
I retained, I had carefully concealed my pistols ; the 
litham^ disguised my foreign features, and to any super- 



* A fold of the head-dress, drawn across the whole lower face 
up to the eyes. 
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ficial observer, especially at night, I was merely a Bedouin 

of the tribe, with my sword at my side, and my lance 

couched, B^noo-Biah fashion, alongside of my horse's 

right ear. Not a single word was uttered by any one of 

the band, as, following Ja'ad's guidance, who knew every 

inch of the ground, to my eyes utteriy unmeaning and 

undistinguishable, we glided over the dry plain. At 

another time I might perhaps have been inclined to ask 

questions, but now the nearness of expectation left no 

room for speech. Besides, I had been long enough 

among the men of the desert to have learnt from them 

their habit of invariable silence when journeying by 

night. Talkative at other times, they then become 

absolutely mute. Nor is this silence of theirs merely a 

precaution due to the insecurity of the road, which 

renders it unadvisable for the wayfarer to give any 

superfluous token of his presence; it is quite as much 

the result of a powerful, though it may well be most 

« 
often an unconscious, sympathy with the silence of nature 

around. 

'' Silent overhead, the bright stars moving on, moving 

upwards from the east, constellation after constellation, 

the Twins and the Pleiads, Aldebaran and Orion, the 

Spread and the Perching Eagle,^ the Balance, the once- 



1 « 



Lyra " in Western astronomy. 
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worshipped Dog-Star^ and beaatifol Canopus. I look at 
them till they waver before my gaze ; and, looking, cal- 
culate by their position how many hours of our long 
night-march have abeady gone by, and how many yet 
remain before daybreak; till the spaces between them 
show preternaturally dark ; and on the horizon below a 
false eye-begotten shimmer gives a delusive semblance 
of dawn ; then vanishes. 

''Silent: not the silence of voices alone, bnt the silence 
of meaning change, dead midnight. The Wolf's Tail ^ 
has not yet shot up its first slant harbinger of day in the 
east; the quiet progress of the black spangled heavens 
is monotonous as mechanism ; no life is there. Silence ; 
above, around, no sound, no speech. The very cry of a 
jackal, the howl of a wolf, wonld come friendly to the 
ear, but none is heard; as though all life had disappeared 
for ever from the face of the land. Silent everywhere. 
A dark line stretches thwart before us ; you might take 
it for a ledge, a trench, a precipice, what you will. It 
is none of these; it is only a broad streak of brown 
withered herb, drawn across the faintly gleaming flat. 
Far off on the dim right rises something like a black 
giant wall. It is not that: it is a thick-planted grove 

^ "Deneb Sirhaa," the Arab name for the zodiacal light, 
very marked in these regions, especially towards autamn. 
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of palms ; silent they also^ and motionless in the night. 
On the left glimmers a range of white ghost-like shapes : 
they are the rapid slopes of sandhills shelving off into the 
plain ; no life is there. 

" Some men are silenced by entering a place of wor- 
ship, a grave-yard, a large and lonely hall, a deep forest ; 
and in each and all of these there is what brings silence, 
though from different motives, varying in the influence 
they exert over the mind. But that man must be 
strangely destitute of the sympathies which link the 
microcosm of our individual existence .with the macro- 
cosm around us, who can find heart for a word more than 
needful, were it only a passing word, in the desert at 
night. 

'' Silent we go on; the eyes and thoughts of the 
Bedouins are fixed, now on the tracks, for there are 
many, barely distinguishable to a few yards before them 
through the gloom j now on the pebble-strewn surface 
beneath their horses' hoofs; at times on some bright 
particular star near the horizon ; while occasionally they 
turn an uneasy glance to right or left, as though half 
anticipating some unfriendly figure about to start out 
of the gloom. Mo^arib rode generally alongside of 
Ja'ad, with whom he exchanged, but not often, signs 
or low whispers ; Aman kept close to me. I, who had 
long before made a separate astral calculation for each 
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saccessive night in the year (a useful amusement in my 
frequent journeys), and for whom almost every star has 
a tale to tell of so many hours elapsed since sunset, so 
many remaining to the dawn, continue gazing on the 
vault above, also thinking. Our horses' pace never 
varies ; no new object breaks the monotonous gloom of 
our narrow horizon; the night seems as though it had 
no end ; we all grow drowsy, and go on as if in an evil 
dream. 

^'Aman draws from the loose breast-folds of his 
dress a small clay pipe. • The elegant workmanship of 
the bowl, and the blue ornaments of its rim declare it 
to be of Mosool manufacture. Aided more by feeling 
than by sight, he proceeds deliberately to fill it from 
a large tobacco pouch, made of cloth, once gaily em- 
broidered, now sadly stained and tarnished; carefully 
arranged the yellow 'Irak tobacco (the only quality, ob- 
tainable south of Bagdad, and of which we had laid 
in the necessary store at Showey'rat), with the coarse 
broken stalks undermost, and the fine dust-like leaf par- 
ticles for a covering above. Next, with a single blow 
on the flint, he strikes a light, lays it delicately on the 
top, replaces the wire-work cupola over the pipe's mouth, 
and smokes like a man who intends to make the most 
of his enjoyment, and who economizes his pleasure that 
it may last the longer. 
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*'He is not long alone in this proceeding; fbr Aether 
seeking a remedy against sleepiness, or ennui, or perhaps 
both, Masa'ab quickens his pace a little> and bringing 
his horse alongside of Aman's asks for a light in his 
turn. But his pipe is not all for himself, ^oweyrith 
claiming a share in it; whilst the negro, Shebeeb, con- 
siders his complexion sufficient warrant for taking a pull 
in company with Aman. I myself, though a minute 
before absent, or nearly so, from everything around in 
thought, am aroused fron^ my reverie by the pleasant 
smell of the smoke, and ask also for a light, which Aman 
gives me. All the others, Ja^ad and Moharib alone ex- 
cepted, follow the example. 

''The night-air freshens, it blows from the east. 
Looking round somewhat backward on our left we see 
a faint yellow gauze of light, a spear-shaped ray ; it is 
the zodiacal harbinger of the sun. It widens, it deepens 
— ^for brighten that dull ray does not — and the hope it 
permits of a nearer halt arouses us one and all from our 
still recurring torpor. The air grows cooler yet; the 
kaffeeyehs ^ are rearranged around each chin, and the 
mantles, some black,^ some striped, some dusky red, are 
wrapt closer to every form* 



^Handkerchiefs, silk, cotton, or mixed, and generally of gay 
colours, worn largely by Bedouins for their sole head-covering. 

z 
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''Suddenly^ almost startling in that suddenness^ the 
morning-star flashes up^ exactly in the central base of 
the dim eastern pyramid of nebulous outline. Sa'ad^ 
Poheym, Musa^ab^ myself, all of us instinctively look 
first at the pure silver drop, glistening over the dark 
desert-mlEurge, and then at Ja^ad, as though entreating 
him to notice it also, and to take the hint it gives. He 
rides on and makes no sign. Yet half an hour more of 
march; during which time the planet of my love^ has 
risen higher and higher, with a rapidity seemingly dis- 
proportionate to the other stars ; and through the doubt- 
ful twilight I see Qarith and Modarrib, our night-long 
outriders, nearing and falling in with the rest of our 
party. They know we have not much further to go- 
Before us a low range of sand-heaps, already tinged 
above with something of a reddish reflect, on which the 
feathery ghada^ grows in large dusky patches, points out 
the spot where Ja^ad had determined hours before should 
be our brief 'morning rest. Once arrived among the 
hillocks, Ja^ad reconnoitres them closely, then draws rein 
and dismounts ; we all do the same \ I mechanically. 

''The horses are soon picketed, one close by the other; 



' " Zahra'/' is the Arab name for the planet Yenus, or morning- 
star. 
3 A kind of euphorbia, common in the Arabian desert. 
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there is no fear of vicious kicking or biting among these 
high-bred animals. Next^ leaving only the cloths that 
have served for saddles on their backs, we lighten them 
of their remaining loads : an easy task ; for except two 
pair of small water-skins, and a few almost empty saddle- 
bags, more tassel than contents, there is not much to 
relieve them of. 

'^ Aman, thoroughly tired with the night's march, and 
little troubled by cares either for the future or the 
present, had quickly scooped away the soft cool sand 
into a comfortable hollow, arranged a heap of it for a 
pillow, and in half a minute lay. there asleep and motion- 
less like one dead. The other Benoo-Biahees did the 
same. Ja'ad and Moharib first made up for their pre- 
vious abstinence by smoking each a half-filled pipe, then 
followed this general example. For a few minutes longer 
I sat, the unbidden watchman of the party, looking 
at them; sighed, looked again. Soon I felt my ideas 
growing confused, and hastily clearing away in my turn 
somewhat of the sand, took my saddle-bags, folded them, 
laid them under my head, and almost instantly fell into 
dreamless slumber. 

'' My sleep could not have lasted a full hour when with 
a shiver, so freshly blew the easterly breeze of the morn- 
ing, I awoke. Eising, I drew round me the woollen 
cloak which had fallen away on one side, leaving me 
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partly uncovered in my uneasy though heavy sleep, and 
sat up. I looked about me, first at my comrades : they 
all lay yet slumbering, every one his spear stuck into the 
sand at his head, rolled up in their cloaks, some one way, 
some another; then at the narrow belt of sandhills 
among which we had alighted in the gloaming. They 
circled us in at forty or fifty yards distant on every side. 
The clear rays of the early sun entered the hollow here 
and there through gaps between the hillocks; but on 
most points they were still shut out,^ and the level light 
silvered rather than gilded the sand«margin around. 
Except my own, not an eye was open, not a limb stirred : 
the very horses were silent and motionless as their 
masters. 

"^Am I nearer to or further than ever from my 
hopes ?^ said I to myself, as I gazed at the pure blue 
sky above me, the heaped-up sand below, the tufted 
gha4a on the slopes, the sleeping men, and the patient 
drooping horses; 'and to what purpose is all this? 
Fool! and a fooFs errand I — ^no; — ^anyhow love is love, 
and life life : bettor to attempt and lose than never to 
attempt at all. Poor Moharib too, on a venture not his 
own! I wonder what his presentiments betoken; I feel 
none. No hint of to-day^s future or to-morrow's. And 
she 'meanwhile — where is she at this very moment ? near 
or far ? and does she expect me now ? has she any infer- 
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mation of our intent ? any guess ? and how sliall I find 
her when we meet? But shall we indeed meet? and 
how? If this attempt fail, what remains? Lucky 
fdlows/ thought I, with a look on the heavy-breathing 
Aman and !5arith where they lay side by side. ' They 
at least have all the excitement of the enterprise without 
any of the distressful anxieties ; or, rather, without that 
one great, miserable anxiety, what is the end?' 

" While thus I sat and thought, the Bedouins awoke, 
Ja'ad first of all. One roused another; they rubbed 
their eyes, and looked staringly around them. Mo^arib 
gave me the greeting of the morning, and added, ' We 
have not far to go now.' With scarcely a word, every 
one looked at his horse, and rearranged his travelling 
gear; the beasts were then unpicketed, and we re- 
mounted for our onward journey. A couple of hours 
before us, said Ja'ad, was a spring, where we could 
water our horses ; there, too, I knew by former experi- 
ence of like cases, we should make some kind of break- 
fast. Gladly I allow would I even now have prolonged 
the halt a few minutes longer for but a cup of coffee ; 
this was, however, a luxury of which I well knew the 
idea must be renounced on a journey with Bedouins in 
the desert. So, in company with most of the others, I 
made a pipe do duty for what was of necessity omitted. 

"After the time announced by Ja'ad, we came on 
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the promised spring of water; a scantily supplied pool 
amid a patch of short grass^ through which the rock 
cropped out at intervals. The water was slightly 
brackish^ and almost tepid \ yet we drank of it eagerly, 
men and beasts. Here, too, we breakfasted on the 
remnants of bread brought with us from Showey'rat, 
seasoning them with dry dates. An hour more we rode 
on our way; henceforth over dry ground, patched in one 
place with whitish sand, in another with parched-up 
grass and scrub, and everywhere strewn with stones. 
No village walls, no field, no palm-grove, no sign of 
habitation or tillage was anywhere within sight; the 
desert-plain spread more and more barren; its level 
horizon widening out as we advanced. 

'' But when the sun was already more than half-way 
up the eastern sky, the attention of our whole party 
was arrested by a speck on the far-off horizon in front 
to our right. It moved; it gradually increased; it 
broke into several dark points; then united again, and 
seemed to increase every minute. ' The Bmeer's cara- 
van,^ whispered Moharib to me, as he ca\ne close to my 
side. My heart beat till I could scarcely draw my 
breath. 'How do you know it?' I said. 'There was 
no other caravan about to come on that track,' he 
answered ; ' besides, I can recognise the litters.' 

''I strained and strained my gaze, but could make 
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out no particular objects in the moving outline. Only 
it was evident that if we remained where we were, the 
caravan would in less than an hour's time pass within 
a quarter of a mile from the spot. 

'' ' They are fifty or sixty spears,' whispered Modarrib, 
the keenest-sighted of our band, to Ja'ad. ' We cannot 
attack them by daylight.' Moharib looked at me; 
'What do you say?' he asked. 'You are the best 
judges,' I answered ; ' enough that they do not escape 



us.' 
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' This way, now,' said Ja'ad, who had kept silence 
awhile, leading behind a rising ground to our left. 
There, sheltered from view, and without dismounting 
from our horses, we held a brief discussion, the chief 
point of which was, should we try our fortunes at once, 
or should we wait the night. ^arith, Doheym, and 
myself were for the former alternative; but Mohnrib, 
whose prudence equalled his courage, and the eight 
others, decided for the latter. In fact, I myself soon 
perceived that in open fight, man to man, we must have 
the worse of it ; they were five to one, and we could by 
daylight have no advantage, not even that of surprise, 
to counterbalance such odds. Yet had not this been 
a last chance I think that I should have insisted on 
making an attempt; but the knowledge that loss if 
incurred would be irreparable, and the thought of the 
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risk which Zahra' must, in such an event undergo, held 
me back. 

" ' Their evening halt will be at the waters of Doney- 
yib,' said Ja^ad. 'That will suit us admirably/' an- 
swered Moharib ; ' I know the place j and we can easily 
arrange our ambush. Let flLarith remain behind with 
the rest/ 

" It was agreed accordingly : Ja'ad, Moljarib, Doheym, 
and myself, with Aman, who would not leave me, were 
to go forward, while !Efarith and the six others stayed 
^where they were, till the Emeer Daghfel and his men 
should be fairly out of sight, then follow the track as 
far as the Theneeyah,^ half an hour's distance from 
Poneyyib, and there wait in reserve* 

''This point settled, Ja'ad, myself, and our three 
companions restlmed our route, but very cautiously, and 
on a line parallel with the caravan, which we desired to 
retain just in sight, and on no account to approach. By 
Moharib's suggestion we xeversed our lances, turning 
their points backwards and downwards, after the manner 
of the Shomer Arabs ; while Ja'ad, who had reassumed 
his post of guide, availed himself, with Bedouin tact, 
of every inequality of the ground, every wind-heaped 
sand-ridge, every bush of feathery ghada, every circum- 

' A defile, or narrow winding road between hills. 
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stance of earth and air, to mask our number and our 
real direction. At times^ when the Emeer's party 
seemed likely to come too near^ we halted altogether ; 
then went on again. 

''I knew she was tiiere^ and knew also that the 
moment was not yet; but I could not refrain from 
constant gazing towards the slow-winding specks on the 
westerly horiaon, as though I had been uncertain of her 
being among them, or as if my looking was of any use 
then and there. Once, when the space between us was 
at the narrowest, I could just make out the crimson 
hangings of the camel- carried litters, in one of which she 
must be. God, how I longed to break through all 
delay, put my horse to full speed, shout to my comrades 
'follow,^ and rush on the caravan, though guarded not 
by sixty but six hundred lances and swords. But I 
restrained myself, or rather Moharib^s look and gesture 
restrained me. Would it had notl Come what might 
have, it would have been better for me, for her. But 



now — ^' 



Hermann broke off. '' Keep up, my dear, dear fellow,^' 
said fa'^t^'Wee ; '' bear a brave heart. Eegret and self- 
reproach in things like these is mere folly, and despair 
is cowardice* All was for the best, I doubt not; all 
may yet, will, I hope, be well.'' 

His friend smiled a sad smile, and shook his head. 
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Then with a long-drawn sigh ; " Gk)d only knows/' he 
said. ''His we are, and to Him we all return. Bat 
this is idle ; I will complete my tale. 

"We circled aside; the caravan kept its way, and 
again became a mere speck on the desert rim. They 
had taken no notice of us. Silently, cautiously, we fol- 
lowed. 

'' The sunbeams were low and yellow, and our shadows 
stretched long and distorted over the ground, when we 
saw the object of our pursuit gradually leading oflf more 
on the right. 

'''They have made up their minds to halt for the 
night at the waters of Doneyyib ; it is what we wanted,' 
whispered Moharib to me. ' How is your heart, my 
brother V 

"My answer was by look, not by words. Doheym 
drew closer, and he and Moharib held some talk witli 
Ja'ad, but in so low a tone that the meaning escaped 
me. 

" ' Now is the time,' said Ja'ad, and added, turning 
to Aman, 'Caution, my black brother, caution.' Then 
turning his horse's head to the right, he made us a sign 
to follow. 

" 'Where are we going next ? is it now V I thought, 
so far as the excitement I was in allowed me to think. 
But I asked no question. Briskly, yet more warily than 
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ever, Ja^ad wound in and out amid sand-heaps and 
bushes, slopes and hollows, till I for one had wholly 
lost every idea of the way ; though of this I took no 
note : my only care now was to reach the goal, and then 
— ^happen what might. So on we rode in silence, keep- 
ing close at our guide's heels for an hour or more, till 
the long blurred shadows faded away, and thd steely 
grey of the sky overhead showed that the sun had set. ' 

'^Then Ja'ad slackened his horse's pace to a slow 
walk; and we all went noiselessly following behind a 
long, steep bank, till we reached a spot where the 
meeting sand-drifts left behind them only a kind of 
trench, about thirty feet in depth. So hidden, so seem- 
ingly low was the place, that one suddenly brought there 
might have fancied himself absolutely out of the world. 
Here Ja'ad halted, listened awhile, then dismounting 
threw his horse's halter without* a word to Doheym. 
We all alighted. Some whispering followed between 
Ja'ad and Moharib ; after which the latter made me a 
sign to remain where I was. I obeyed. Ja'ad toCk in 
hand Moharib's horse, and sat down close by, holding 
the halter, speechless and motionless. We all did the 
same. 

'' But Moharib, removing his head-dress, strewed his 
dark hair thickly over with earth-grey sand ; then took 
off his cloak also, and laid it on one side. Next, gently 
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and circumspectly^ he began climbing on all fours up the 
opposite bank^ till he had reached its upper margin. 
There he stopped, and for a minute or two peered over 
the edge ; stooped again and redescended into the hollow 
not less cautiously than he had mounted. When at the 
bottom he shook the sand from his head, resumed his 
cloak and kaffeeyeh^ and came up to where I sat. 

" ' The Benoo-Sheyban are encamped within bow-shot 
of the bank/ he said. *We guessed that they would 
halt hereabouts, but did not expect to find them so near ; 
further off would have been safer for us. However this 
is our opportunity; and we must make the better use 
of it. Take oflf your kaffeeyeh, and climb up the slope 
where I did just now ; only have a care when at the top 
to show as little of yourself as possible above it. You 
can then get a good look at the tents, right in front of 
you ; and you will easily be able to distinguish the par- 
ticular tent of the Sheykh's daughter ; it is alongside of 
the tents of her maids and the other women, somewhat 
towards the left of the encampment. Fix it, and the 
way leading to it, well in your mind, that you may have 
no difficulty in finding it again in the dark. The Emeer 
DaghfePs tent is in the middle; and most of the men 
are close by it. But do not remain too long looking, 
or some one may see you and give the alaorm,' 

Gently, gently, I crawled up the bank, using every 
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precaution that I had observed Moharib do before me ; 
but when I was just below the top, my heart palpitated 
with such violence that its beatings might have beeti 
audible to any one near ; a mist came over my eyes ; my 
head swam rounds and I almost loosened my hold on the 
thin grass tufts by nte. If I had let them go, I should 
have rolled back into the hollow. However with a 
strong eflfort I steadied myself, and waited thus a few 
moments till my calmer sense returned; then raked my 
head up to the margin and looked over. 

'' Immediately before me was a wide patch of reddish, 
sand ; farther off on one side I noticed a sort of depres- 
sion, with some bushes growing about it ; these indicated 
the waters of Poneyyib, the presence of which rendered 
this spot a favourite halt on the southward route. Be- 
hind the sand extended a tract of darker ground, scantily 
patched with dry herbage, and on it stood the Benoo- 
Sheyban tents, pitched in a double row. lliey were 
eleven in all, six in front and five behind ; the latter were 
from my point of view, partly eovered, but not concealed, 
by those before them. 

'^ Third in the front row to the left stood the Emeer^s 
tent : it was readily distinguishable from the rest by its 
size, and by two long and tasselled spears stuck into 
the earth near the entrance. The remaining five tents on 
the same line also belonged tb men: each was partly 
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open^ and had a spear planted at the door. Of the five 
ranged behind^ two more were occupied by men, as was 
evident from the manner in which they had been pitched^ 
and from the spears beside them. 

''Three tents stood on the right, side by side; and 
these all were appropriated to women. I knew it by the 
care taken to fence them about, and to protect their 
indwellers from curious or even casual gaze. In one of 
these three must be Zahra^ Again my head grew giddy, 
my eyesight dim. I thought, I hoped, I feared, I wished 
every instant that she herself might appear from out one 
of them. But though while I gazed and gased^ three or 
four veiled figures of women passed and repassed among 
the tents, now entering, now coming out, that one figure 
did not show itself. Had it been otherwise I believe that 
an involuntary cry, the utterance of irrepressible desire, 
would have betrayed me on the spot. It was ordained 
otherwise; unheard, unseen, unsuspected, I held my 
watch. 

" Now, however, my whole attention was directed to 
make sure which of the three tents was that of Zahra'. 
It was the centre one ; the glimpses of red and fringed 
curtains lining it, seen through and beneath the outer 
covering, and the frequent entrance and exit of women as 
if on errands of service, and in particular of one dusky 
unveiled face, that of a slave girl, probably the Emeer's 
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gift to his betrothed, indicated it to my eye. Bat even 
had there been no such token to distinguish it, I should 
certainly have recognised it all the same : my heart would 
have told me what my eyes did not." 

'^ Indeed 1'^ ironically interposed fai^tawee. 

'^ Love, and you will understand/' rejoined Hermann ; 
then continued — 

" Sure now of my goal, I next carefully studied the 
path that was to conduct me thither. Accordingly I 
fixed in my inind the directions in which the tent-ropes 
were stretched, and how I might avoid stumbling over 
them ; noted well the openings of the tents themselves ; 
and determined by what way I could, with least likeli- 
hood of discovery, get round behind the encampment 
to that tent which — oh happiness I — I was to enter that 
night. No doubt to my anxious comrades below it must 
have seemed that I remained up there much longer than 
was either prudent or needful ; and in fact I believe that 
I protracted my gazing more than another would have 
done ; yet the whole survey took me then less time to 
make than it does now to recount. 

'^ At last I descended ; and Aman, who was to take 
part in the adventure some hours later, also scrambled 
up the bank, though at another point, and had a look at 
the camp in the gathering dusk. Meanwhile Ja'ad and 
Doheym waited below with the horses. When Aman had 
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rejoined us, we moved oflf noiselessly all five for a good 
quarter of a mile down by the trench-like valley, till we 
bad put a safe distance between the encampm-ent and 
ourselves ; then we halted, picketed our horses, and sat 
down to hold a last council. 

"Would it be possible in one way or other to apprise 
her we came to seek of our presence, before actually 
making the attempt that night f No j that could not be 
done. We must make our arrangements independently 
of her knowledge as yet. So it was settled that Ja^ad, 
who was the only one thoroughly acquainted with this 
neighbourhood, should without delay go and find out the 
remaining seven of our party, who would be by this time 
arrived at the Theneeyah, aud bring them on here. We 
would then all wait together till the moon had set, and 
even later, to allow full time for every one belonging to 
the Sheybanee caravan to have gone to sleep. This 
would probably be before midnight. 

"When all was still, we five, accompanied by the 
mulatto Qarith, whose strength and courage rendered 
him a person of much importance on an occasion like 
this, would return to the sand-hollow by the camp; 
leaving the other six at the Theneeyah, ta cover our 
escape and divert pursuers, if necessary. But of our- 
selves, two, namely Ja^ad and Poheym, should remain 
below in the hollow, holding the horses in readiness; 
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while Moljiarib, 9arith^ Aman, and myself climbed up to 
the level on which the tents were pitched. There three 
should conceal themselves in waiting while I, by what 
means I could^ entered the tent of Zahra' herself^ roused 
her^ and brought her along with md. 

'* Should all this be done, as we hoped, unobserved, 
our task was easy. Zahra' would mount Sekab, a power- 
ful grey mare, given for this very purpose by the old 
Emeer Faris to 5arith, as the best rider of the party, 
when we set out from Tell-'Afr, 5arith would mount 
before, and we would rejoin our comrades at the Thenee- 
yah. Then all together at full speed away ; and before 
sunrise we should have entered the limits of the Shomer 
clan, where we were sure of shelter and protection. 
But if on the other hand we happened to be discovered 
during our attempt on the camp, we must fight for it, 
and win our way through as best might be. If pursuit 
were given, some would skirmish, and facilitate the flight 
of the rest. 

'' These things were settled on our way to and at the 
Theneeyah, before darkness had fully closed in. We 
then betook ourselves to our evening meal, of which we 
were much in need ; the greater number of us having 
hardly tasted anything the livelong-day. Yet we did not 
dare to light a fire and prepare the customary cakes of 
bread, lest the glare, reflected by the smoke, should be- 

A A 
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tray us ; so we only mixed our coarse flour with the thick 
dingy water from the leathern bags^ and made it into a 
kind of porridge, which we accompanied with dry and 
dirty dates. Ebd our repast consisted of the choicest 
delicacies of a Bagdad kitchen, or had it been of sand 
and pebbles, I do not think that I should have observed 
the difference. 

'^ The thin moon-crescent lowered and sank ; the stars 
came out, but not in the sharp clearness of the night 
before; the smaller ones were hardly visible, and the 
larger had each around it a little ill-defined halo. ' There 
will be a mist before morning,' said Moltarib, who was 
weather-wise after a sort. 

*^ ' So much the better for us,' answered Ja'ad. No 
one lay down to sleep ; we sat in groups, talking low and 
watching the stars. 

" Never had their dial appeared to me so slow ; but it 
moved on, and at last announced that midnight was near. 
Qarith pointed to the flying eagle,^ which had now de- 
clined half-way to the horizon, and unfastened Sekab; 
we, that is, the other five of his party, got our horses 
ready, and with an ' In the name of God,' set out, Ja'ad 
leading as before. We reached the hollow. Not a sound 
was heard. Had the encampment been twenty miles 
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away, the quiet could not have been more complete. 
Softly we dismounted, Moharib, iEJarith, Aman, and I ; 
gave our horses and our spears in charge of Doheym and 
Ja^ad ; took off our cloaks and laid them on the sand ; 
and in our under garments, with no arms but sword and 
knife, prepared ourselves for the decisive attempt. 

" I did not think, I had no leisure to think, as wo 
clambered up the loose bank, half earth half sand ; the 
position required the fullest attention every moment; 
an incautious movement, a slip, a sound, and the encamp- 
ment would be on foot, to the forfeit, not of my Kfe> not 
of all our lives only — that I should have reckoned a light 
thing — but of my love also. One by one we reached the 
summit : before us stood the tents, just visible in^ dark 
outline : all around was open shadow, no moving figure 
broke the stillness, no voice or cry anywhere; nor did 
any light appear at first in the tents. The entire absence 
of precaution showed how unexpected was our visit : so 
far was well ; my courage rose, my hope also. 

" Following the plan we had agreed on, we laid our- 
selves fiat on the sand, and so dragged ourselves forward 
on and on» hardly lifting our heads a little to look round 
from time to time, till we found ourselves near the front 
tent furthest on the left. No one had stirred without, 
and the tent itself was silent as a gi*ave. Bound it, and 
round the tent that stood next behind it we crawled 
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slowly on, stopping now and then, and carefuUy avoiding 
the getting entangled among the pegs and ontstretched 
ropes. Above all, we gave the widest berth possible to 
what appeared in the darkness like four or five blackish 
moonds on the sand, and which were in fact guards, 
wrapped up in their cloaks and, fortunately for us, fast 
asleep. 

'' When we had arrived at the outside comer of the 
encampment, I^arith stopped, and remained couched on 
the ground where the shade was deepest; it was his 
place of watch. Twenty or twenty-five paces further on 
Aman at my order did the same. Moharib accompanied 
me till, having fairly turned the camp, we came close 
behind Zahra's tent, in which I now observed for the 
first time that a light was burning. Here Mot^arib also 
stretched himself fiat on his face, to await me when I 
should issue forth from among the curtains. 

*' And now, as if on purpose to second our undertak- 
ing, arrived unsought-for the most efficacious help that 
we could have desired to our concealment. While cross- 
ing the sandy patch, I had felt on my face a light puff of 
air, unusually damp and chill. Looking up, I perceived 
a vapoury wreath, as of thin smoke, blown along the 
ground. It was the mist; and, accustomed to the desert 
and its phenomena, I knew that in less than half an hour 
more the dense autumn fog would have set in, veiling 
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earth and everything on it till sunrise. This time, how- 
ever, the change in the atmosphere was quicker than 
usual; so that before I had well got behind the tent- 
range, the thickness of the air would hardly have allowed 
any object to be seen at a few yards' distance, even had 
it been daylight. As it was, the darkness was com- 
plete. 

"Creeping forward, I gradually loosened one of the 
side pegs that made the tent-wall between the ropes fast 
to the ground. Through the opened chink a yellow ray 
shot forth into the fog ; the whole tent seemed to be 
lighted up within. Hastily I reclosed the space, while 
a sudden thrill of dread ran through me; some maid, 
some slave might be watching. Or what if I had been 
mistaken in the tent itself? What if not she but others 
were there? Still there was no help for it now; the 
time of deliberation had gone by ; proceed I must and I 
would, whatever the consequences. 

" Once more I raised the goafs-hair hangings, and 
peeped in. I could see the light itself, a lamp placed on 
the floor in front, and burning ; but nothing moved : no 
sound was heard. I crawled further on my hands and 
knees, till the whole interior of the tent came into view. 
It was partly covered with red strips of curtain, and tho 
ground itself was covered with carpets. Near the light 
a low couch, formed by two mattresses one wpotl th« 
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other, had been spread; some one lay on it; — God! she 
lay there ! 

''The sfcillness of the night, the hour, the tent, of her 
sleep, her presence, her very unconsciousness, awed, over- 
powered me. For a moment I forgot my own purpose, 
everything. To venture in seemed profanation ; to arouse 
her, brutal, impious. Tet how had I come, and for what ? 
Then in sudden view all that had been since that last 
night of meeting at Diar-Bekr, stood distinct before me ; 
more yet, I saw my comrades on their watch outside, 
the horses in the hollow; I saw the morrow^s sun 
shine bright on our haven of refuge, on our security of 
happiness. Self-possessed and resolute again, I armed 
myself with the conscience of pure love, with the memory 
and assurance of hers, and entered. 

'' Letting the hangings drop behind me, I rose to my 
feet; my sword was unsheathed, my knife and dagger 
were ready in my belt; my pistols, more likely to prove 
dangerous than useful at this stage of the enterprise, I 
had left below with my horse. Then barefoot and on 
tiptoe, I gently approached the mattress-couch. It was 
covered all over with a thin sheet of silken gauze ; upon 
this a second somewhat thicker covering, also of silk, had 
been cast ; and there, her head on a silken rose-coloured 
pillow, she lay, quiet as a child. 

''I can see her now^' — thus continued Hermann^ 
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gazing fixedly on the air before him^ and speakings not 
as though to his friend, but to some one far off — '' I can 
see her even now. She was robed from head to foot in a 
light white dress, part silk and part cotton, and un- 
girdled; she rested half turning to her right side; her 
long black hair, loosened from its bands, spread in heavy 
masses of glossy waviness, some on her pillow, some on 
her naked arm and shoulder, ebony on ivory; one arm 
was folded under her head, the other hung loosely over 
the edge of the mattress, till the finger-tips almost touched 
the carpet. Her face was pale, paler, I thought, than 
before ; but her breathing came low, calm, and even, and 
she smiled in her. sleep. 

'^ Standing thus by her side, I remained awhile with- 
out movement, and almost without breath. I could have 
been happy so to remain for ever. To be with her, even 
though she neither stirred nor spoke, was Paradise ; I 
needed neither sign nor speech to tell me her thoughts ; 
I knew them to be all of love for me, — love not rash nor 
hasty, but pure, deep, unaltered, unalterable as the stars 
in heaven. It was enough ; could this last, I had no more 
to seek. Bat a slight noise outside the tent, as if of 
some one walking about the camp, roused me to the 
sense of where I was, and what was next to be done. 
1 must awaken her ; yet how could I do so without start- 
ling or alarming her? 
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"E[neeling softly by the coucli, I took in mine the 
hand that even in sleep seemed as if offered to me^ 
gently raised it to my lips, and kissed it. She slum- 
bered quietly on. I pressed her fingers, and kissed 
them again and yet again with increasing warmth and 
earnestness. Then, at last becoming conscious, she 
made a slight movement, opelied her eyes, and awoke. 

"' Whatl you Ahmed P she said, half rising from the 
bed ; ' I was just now dreaming about you. Is it really 
you? and how came you here? who is with you? are 
you alone?' These words she accompanied with a look 
of love full as intense as my own ; but not unmixed with 
anxiety, as she glanced quickly round the tent. 

"^Dearest ZahraM sister! my heart! my life!' I 
whispered, and at once caught her in my arms. For a 
moment she rested in my embrace; then recollecting 
herself, the place, the time, drew herself free again. 

'''Did you liot expect me, Zahra'?' I added; 'had 
you no fore-knowledge, no anticipation, of this meeting? 
or could you think that I should so easily resign you 
to another?' 

. "The tears stood in her eyes. 'Not so,' she an- 
swered; 'but I thought, I had intended that the risk 
should be all my own. I knew you were on our tracks 
but did not imagine you so near : none else in the 
caravan guessed anything. You have anticipated me 
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by a night, one night only; and — God! — ^at what 
peril to yourself! Are you aware that sixty chosen 
swordsmen of Benoo-Sheyban are at this moment 
around the tent? Oh, Ahmed! oh, my brother! what 
have you ventured? Where are you come?' 

'^ In a few words, as few as possible, I strove to allay 
her fears. I explained all to her; told her of the mea- 
sures we had taken, the preparations we had made, the 
horse waiting, the arms ready to escort and defend her; 
and implored her to avail herself of them without delay. 

''Calmly she listened; then, blushing deep; 'It is 
well, my brother,' she said ; ' I am ready.' Thus saying, 
she caught up her girdle from the couch ; and began to 
gather her loosened garments about her, and to fasten 
them for the journey. No sign of hesitation now ap- 
peared, hardly even of haste. Her eye was bright, but 
steady; her colour heightened; her hand free from 
tremor. 

" But even as she stooped to gather up her veil from 
the pillow on which she had laid it, and prepared to 
cast it over her head, she suddenly started, hearkened, 
raised herself upright, stood still an instant, and then, 
putting her hand on my arm, whispered: 'We are 
betrayed; listen.' 

"Before she had finished speaking I heard a rustle 
outside, a sound of steps, as of three or four persons. 
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barefoot and cautious in their advance^ coming towards 
the front of the tent. I looked at Zahra^ ; she had now 
turned deadly pale, her eyes were fixed on the curtained 
entrance; yet in her look I read no fear, only settled, 
almost desperate, resolution. My face was, I do not 
doubt, paler even than hers ; ray blood chilled in my 
veins. Instinctively we each made to the other a sign 
for silence, a sign, indeed superfluous in such circum- 
stances, and remained attentive to the noise without. 
The steps drew nearer; we could even distinguish the 
murmur of voices, apparently as of several people talking 
together in an undertone, though not the words them- 
selves. When just before the entrance of the tent, the 
foot-fall ceased; silence followed. The curtains which 
formed the door were drawn together, one a little over- 
lapping the other, so as to preclude aU view from the 
outside ; but they were in no way fastened within ; and 
to have attempted thus to close them at that moment 
would have been worse than useless. 

*' Zahra' and I threw our arms, she round me, I round 
her ; and our lips met in the mute assurance, that what- 
ever was to be the fate of one, should also be the fate 
of the other. But she blushed more deeply than ever, 
crimson-red : I could see that by the light of the lamp, 
which we longed to, but at that moment dared not, 
extinguish. Its ray fell on the door-hangings, outside 
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which stood those whom their entire silence, more elo- 
quent then than words, proclaimed to be listeners and 
spies. Who they were, and what precisely had brought 
them there, and with what intent they waited, we could 
not tell. 

*^Half a minute — it could not have been more — 
passed thus in breathless stillness; it was a long half- 
minute to Zahra^ and me. At last we heard a sort of 
movement taking place in the group without ; it seemed 
as though they first made a step or two forwards ; then 
returned again, talking all the while among themselves 
in the same undertone; then slowly moved away to- 
wards the line of tents in front. No further sound was 
heard : all was hushed. Zahra' and I loosed our hold, 
and stood looking at each other: How much had been 
guessed, how much actually detected, I could not tell ; 
she, however, knew. 

'^ ' Fly, Ahmed,^ she whispered ; ' fly ! That was the 
Emeer himself. They are on the alert ; you are almost 
discovered; in a few minutes more the alarm wiU be 
given throughout the camp. For your hfe, fly ! ' 

^' I stood there like one entranced ; the horror of that 
moment had numbed me, brain and limb. And how 
could I go ? Her voice, her face, her presence, were, God 
knows, all on earth to me. How then could I leave 
them to save a life valueless to me without them ?' 
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^'^In God^s name/ she urged, 'haste. Tour only 
hope, brother, lies in getting away from here quickly 
and unperceived ; in the darkness you can yet manage 
it ; tell me, how is it outside ? ' 

'''Thick mist;' I answered: 'it was coming on be- 
fore I reached the tent/ 

" * Thank God,' she said, with a half-sob of relief, and 
a tone the like of which I never heard before or after, 
' that it is has saved you ; that has prevented your 
companions from being discovered. Dearest Ahmed, 
she continned, kissing me in her earnestness, 'as you 
love me, for my sake, for your own sake, for both of us, 
fly — it is the only chance left.' 

" ' Fly, Zahra' ! Zahra', my life!' I answered, almost 
with a laugh; 'fly! and leave you here behind; never.' 

" ' As you have any love for me, Ahmed,' she replied 
in a low, hurried, choking voice ; 'as you would not 
expose me to certain dishonour and death ; as you hope 
ever to meet me again ; — Ahmed ! my brother 1 my 
only love 1 — it is their reluctance alone to shame me by 
their haste while yet a doubt remains, that has screened 
you thus far ; — but they will return. Alone, I shall be 
able to extricate myself; I shall have time and means; 
— ^but you ; — oh, save yourself, my love ; save me I ' 

'"Dearest Zahra'," replied I, pressing her to my 
breast ; ' and you ? what will you do V 
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^^ ' Fear not for me/ she answered, her eye sparkling 
as she spoke. ' I am Sheykh Asa'ad^s daughter ; and 
all the Emeers in Arabia, with all Sheyban to aid, cannot 
detain me a prisoner, or put force on my will. God 
lives, and we shall meet again ; till then take and keep 
this token.' She drew a ring from her finger and gave 
it to me. ^Bj this ring, and God to witness, I am 
yours, Ahmed, yours only, yours for ever. Now ask no 
more: fly.' 

'' ' One kiss, Zahra.' One, many ; she was in tears ; 
then, forcing a smile to give me courage ; ' Under the 
protection of the best Protector,' she said, 'to Him I 
commit you in pledge; Ahmed, brother, love, go in 
safety.' 

" What could I do but obey ? As I slipped out 
between the curtains, I gave one backward look ; I saw 
her face turned towards me, her eye fixed on me with 
an expression that not even in death can I forget; it 
was love stronger than any death. An instant more, 
and I was without the tent. That moment the light 
within it disappeared." 

Hermann dropped his voice, and put his hand up to 
his face. As he did so, the moonlight glittered on an 
emerald, set in a gold ring, on the little finger. Tan^a- 
wee looked at it. 

''That is the ring, I suppose, Al^med Beg," he said. 
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^'I have often noticed it before; and she, I hope, will 
see it yet again one day, and know it for your sake ; 
so take heart, brother, perhaps the day is nearer than 
you think/ '* 

^^She will recognise it on me,^' answered Hermann, 
in a low sad voice, '^ either alive or dead ; it will remain 
with me to the last, though if there be hope in it, I 
know not/' Then he added, " She has no like token 
from me ; I did not then think of offering any ; nor did 
she ask ; there was no need/' 

Both were silent. After a few minutes, during which 
the plashing of the quick waves against the bows of the 
ship was the only sound heard, Hermann resumed. 

^^ Issuing from the tent, I came at once into the dense 
mist; through its pitchy darkness no shape could be 
discerned at ten yards of distance. Instinctively, for I 
was scarcely aware of my own movements, I crept to 
where Moharib lay crouched on the ground, and touched 
him; he looked up, half-rose and followed. Passing 
Aman and JIarith, we roused them too in their turn ; 
there was no time for question or explanation then, all 
knew that something had gone wrong, but no one said 
a word. Nor was there yet any sign around us that our 
attempt had been perceived; no one seemed to be on 
the alert or moving. I began almost to hope that the 
sounds heard while in the tent might have been ima- 
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ginary, or, at least, that suspicion, if awakened, had by 
this time been quieted again. 

*^But only a few paces before we reached the brink 
of the hollow, something dark started up between it 
and us, and I felt myself touched by a hand. I leapt 
to my feet; and while I did so a blow was aimed at 
me, I think with a knife. It missed its intent, but 
ripped my sleeve open from shoulder to elbow, and 
slightly scratched my arm. At the same moment 
HaritVs sword came down on the head of tha figure 
now close beside me ; it uttered a cry and fell. 

" Instantly that cry was repeated and echoed on every 
side, as if the whole night had burst out at once into 
voice and fury. We ran towards the hollow. When on 
its verge, I turned to look back a moment; and even 
through the thick mist could see the hurry and con- 
fusion of dark shapes ; while the shout, ' Sheyban ! ' 
'Help, Sheyban!' 'Help, Eabee'ahl' rose behind, around, 
coming nearer and nearer, mixed with the tramp of feet. 
' Quick ! quick ! ' exclaimed JIarith ; we rolled down 
rather than descended into the hollow; there stood Ja'ad 
and Doheym, ready by the horses, who, conscious of 
danger, neighed and stamped violently : but before we 
could mount and ride, the enemy was upon us. 

''How many they were I could not distinguish; the 
only thing certain was, that we were surprised and out- 
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numbered. As our assailants poured down upon us. from 
the steep sides of the gully, they raised a shout, a yell 
rather, enough to unnerve any but desperate men ; that 
however were we, and thanked.them for the outcry that 
revealed to us the direction of their attack, which would 
otherwise have been in great measure concealed from us 
by the fog and the darkness. We for our part returned 
no answer, uttered no cry ; but while we struggled to 
get on our horses, struck out, each at what was nearest 
to him; we had perceived that those we had at the 
moment to deal with were on foot, and that, consequently, 
we, if once in the saddle, were sure of escape, at any rate, 
for the present. 

'^ I struck down a Sheybanee who came between me 
and my horse ; put my hand on the saddle-bags, felt that 
the pistols were in them, and was on the point of vault- 

4 

ing on the animal's back, when another fellow grappled 
me hand to hand. Warding his blows the best I could, 
I tried to draw out one of my pistols, when I received 
from somewhere a cut over the head, that glanced with- 
out going deep, but made a wide gash in the skin, and 
covered my face with blood. I staggered, then collected 
my strength, dashed my opponent to the ground, grasped 
the mane of my horse, sprang on him and galloped off, 
bleeding, but not seriously hurt. Ja'ad had already 
cleared his way. Mol^arib and Aman, the former con- 
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siderably cut about the arms and shoulders^ extricated 
themselves at the same time that I did. JIarith, who, 
like A man and myself, was only scratched, followed 
close ; Poheym alone, poor lad, remained behind; he had 
received his death-blow, and those bright eyes of his 
were dimmed for ever. 

'^ We, however, had no time for mourning or revenge ; 
all down the dark valley the clamonr of the night seemed 
to increase and gather rather than diminish; and we 
were sure that in short space the Sheybanee horse would 
be full on our pursuit. Away we went till we entered 
the Theneeyah, and in its narrow defile found our six 
comrades, awaiting us ready mounted, and their spears 
in their hands. They had been already apprised by the 
clamour of what had happened, and were overjoyed to 
see now that one only of our band was missing. We 
were now eleven men in all; but the number of the 
enemy was, out of question, much greater; so that no 
alternative remained except flight, while flight was yet 
available. Sooner or later an unequal fight would pro- 
bably have to be tried; but we reserved its chances for 
our last resort. 

'^ Two hours of darkness were left, and we made the 
best of them, urging our beasts to their fullest speed ; 
but unable to get out of reach of the ominous sound of 
horses' hoofs, halloas, and ^ Ah ! Sheybfin V ' Ah I Ra- 

B B 
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bee^ali ! ' in our rear. Dawn stole on, turning the dense 
gloom around to confused milky light, all too soon ; for 
we perceived that our jaded horses, scantily fed and 
over-worked of late, were gradually slackening their 
pace ; while our freshly-mounted pursuers kept gaining 
on us more and more, though the mist curtain, now an 
impenetrable veil of reflected shine, concealed them from 
sight. 

'' This advantage was now, however, to be withdrawn, 
leaving us to our own unequal resources. The sun had 
risen unperceived ; but soon the heat of his beams pene- 
trated that dense vapour; it thinned, broke into rolling 
drifts here and there, then scattered in light curls, and 
vanished as suddenly as it had at first come on. Open 
around us lay the brown shelterless desert, streaked with 
long lines of yellow, and meagrely spotted over with dry, 
stunted shrub; to right and left neither tree nor hill 
broke the hopeless monotony of the horizon. Only far, 
far away in front, stretched a low black line ; I recognized 
in it the appearance, well known to me now, of planted 
palm-trees. 

'''Those are the palm-groves of Sook;^ if we can 



^ Also called " Sook-esh-Sheyookh," a large Arab village on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, not many miles above the junction 
of that river with the Tigris at Korneh. 
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once reach them^ we are safe^^ said Moharib^ who was 
riding at my side. 

' How far off are they ? ' I asked. 
'Pour hours yet,' was the answer, 
* Shall we be able to get there ? ' 

" ' God knows/ 

" Behind us, and now close upon us, came the Shey- 
banees, twenty in number, with shout, taunt, and yell, 
brandishing their spears in the certainty of soon over- 
taking us. Their horses were fresh, and the riders 
evidently confident of an easy victory ; their swords hung 
by their sides ; most had daggers too, but no fire-arms. 
All wore the ordinary long Bedouin shirt; and a few 
had on in addition coats of mail and light iron helmets. 
Each man had drawn the end of his head-dress tight 
across the lower part of his face so as to be scarcely 
recognisable, and peered at us with narrow wolfish eyes, 
eager for blood. 

'' Conspicuous among the rest was a stout, black - 
browed, black-eyed, clear-complexioned youth, wearing 
beneath his armour a red silk dress, and on his head a 
gay silk handkerchief, crimson and yellow, fastened about 
by a thick many -folded band of brown cameFs hair ; the 
lance he held was tassel-hung ,- the scabbard and sword- 
hilt at his side were gilt ; he was mounted on a light bay 
horse ; what could be seen of his features bore to my eye 
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a strange but distinct resemblance to her from whom I 
had so lately parted. 

'^'It is the Emeer Daghfel himself. He is riding his 
horse, El- Ashkar ; ^ what can he have done with his mare 
Dahma*?' 

'^ ' She is the better of the two/ observed Shebeeb. 

'^ I looked at my rival, with what thoughts you ckn 
imagine. He, however, had not recognized me as yet, 
but I felt certain that he must soon do so, and then one 
or other of us would remain on the field ; perhaps both. 
I resolved to be beforehand with him. 

''But the sudden check which I gave to my horse's 
bridle betrayed my intention to Moharib. 

"'Are you mad, AJ^med Agha?' he exclaimed. 'If 
you attack him so, you are lost ; he is a practised spear- 
man, and you are none ; besides, he is mounted on Bl- 
Ashkar, fresh and vigorous, while the horse you are on is 
half lame. , Go on straight before you ; I know all the 
tricks of skirmishing, and I will check the pursuit while 
you get off.' 

" ^arith overheard us. 

" ' Not you, Mo^iarib,' he said. ' I am the older and 
the more skilled. I will try my lance first.' 

" With this he turned, and shouting, ' Hurrah for Ria^, 



1 " The Bay." » «. The Black." 
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Hurrali for ^Adwan I I am Aboo-Nefeesah/ and he who 
does not know me^ let him learn me now ! ' rode towards 
the Sheybanees^ quivering his spear as he advanced. 
Three horsemen darted forward from the enemy's ranks 
to accept the challenge. Meanwhile the flight and pur- 
suit slackened, then stopped altogether; either party 
reined in ; it- was impossible to refrain from looking on. 

^^ Wheeling hither and thither, now seated upright on 
his horse, now bending down all along on its back, or 
over the side, Qarith kept his adversaries, three though 
they were, at bay, making and eluding more spear-thrusts 
than I could count. It seemed more like a playful trial 
of horsemanship than a real and deadly conflict; till 
after many minutes had thus passed, the Eia^ee, suddenly 
crossing the line of one assailant, drove his lance right 
through him from side to side ; then drew it out, looked 
closely at the dripping point, and exclaimed, ^ Done for !' 
while the wounded man reeled, fell to the ground, and, 
with a few short struggles, lay still and lifeless. 

"With a louder 'Hurrah for 'Adwan 1 ' !Harith re- 
turned to the charge. But while with outstretched lance 
he pursued the simulated flight of one of the remaining 
Sheybanees, the other, coming up at full speed from 



^ Bedouins often take their patronymic from a daughter, as 
town Arabii from a son. 
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behind^ aimed a sword-blow at his head. Harith was 
aware of it^ and swerved aside^ but not enongh to escape 
the keen edge of the weapon, which caught his leg just 
above the knee, and almost severed it. Yet before he 
dropped from his horse, the mulatto, exclaiming, ' Blow 
for blow 1 I am Aboo-Nefeesah ! ' had cleft the enemy's 
skull, through iron cap and bone down to the eye-brows. 
Both rolled on the sand together, one dead, the other 
dying, till the third Sheybanee riding up, put an end, 
with a spear-thrust, to Harith's courage and life. 

" Neither side could now be held in any longer. ^ Come 
on, dogs of Riah ! ' shouted the Sheybanees. ' Polite 
language, men of Babee'ah ! ' was our answer ; and we 
dashed against each other like counter- currents of the 
sea. We were now ten, they eighteen ; and though they 
were better mounted and in part better armed than we, 
the combat did not seem so wholly unequal ; nor was it 
the first time that Benoo-Biah had to fight against odds. 
Besides, the palm-groves of Sook, our nearest refuge, 
were still a mere dark streak on the horizon, and we 
could never hope to reach them without a trial of strength 
to the utmost ; better then have it out at once ; it was 
our fairest chance. As for me, I was wholly wild, reck- 
less of others, reckless for myself. The remembrance of 
Zahra' herself did not soothe or soften me now. Behind 
me was bitter disappointment; around me blood and 
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death ; before me all was blanks tinged with one hue only 
— the ferocity of mere despair. 

''With taunt, threat, cheer, cry, we rushed on, each 
man singling out his antagonist. Then we turned, 
doubled, charged, retreated, charged again, till the dust 
rose on all sides like battle^smoke, and the plain re- 
sembled some thronged meydan* on a festival, full of 
jereed players; only that here, instead of palm-sticks, 
were sharp spears and keen-edged swords, bright at 
first, soon dulled with blood; the sands too reddened 
beneath. 

''Howeyrith, Ja'ad, Mo^arrib, and the rest fought well ; 
the Benoo-Sheyban too made good their title to their old 
name of ' Arakim.' * The leaders on our side, now that 
Ilarith had fallen, were Moharib and Ja'ad ; the Emeer 
Daghfel, with a brother and an uncle of his, headed the 
hostile clan. For myself, giving myself wholly up to the 
one only distinct feeling that now remained to me — 
deadly hate, I made straight through the confusion for 



^ The open space within or in the immediate vicinity of every 
Turkish or Arab town ; it serves as a promenade on festival days, 
a place for horse-exercise, especially in the well-known game of 
"jereed/' or "palm-stick," a kind of Eastern toamament, and so 
forth. 

^ "The banded vipers," a surname given this tribe in pre- 
Idlamitio times. 
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Daghfel. My fashion of riding, the pistols at my belt, 
my face, browned indeed, with exposure, bat unlike in 
feature to the customary face of the desert, soon announced 
me for whom I was to the keen eyes of the enemy. 

" 'The Bagdadee! the Bagdadee ! ' was exclaimed on 
all sides. At that name I could see the scowl that 
darkened Daghfel's face ; the expression of my own was 
probably not more amiable. The Bmeer shook his lance 
and pointed it towards me. I, however, had no intention 
of waiting his onslaught. He had, I was well aware, the 
superiority over me in the arms of his kind, but I was 
possessed of weapons to which he was unaccustomed, and 
for which* he might be unprepared. So drawing a pistol, 
I fired it at my rival ; but whether the resemblance he 
bore in my eyes to Zahra' unnerved me, or whether it 
was the starting of my horse, I missed my aim j and the 
ball went wide of its mark. It was not wholly wasted 
though, for it penetrated the thigh of a ferocious-looking 
Sheybanee close by, breaking the bone, and throwing the 
man disabled from his saddle. 

'^ The blue smoke curled in the faces of the Benoo- 
Sheyban, and a momentary confusion followed this intro- 
duction of new weapons into the fray; even the Emeer 
himself seemed for an instant to lose his presence of 
mind. Following up my advantage, I drew the second 
pistol from my belt and snapped it; no report came; the 
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priming had dropped out. Before I had time to remedy 
the defect^ Daghfel was npon me. In a rage I threw 
away my now useless fire-arm ; and^ lance to lance^ en- 
gaged in thrust and parry with my enemy. I strove 
hard to reach him near enough for a sword-blow, but 
could not. 

'^ Armed in mail, he had more than once received with 
impunity the baffled point of my spear; and now, taking 
the oflTensive in his turn, was about to return my thrusts, 
with better and probably fatal aim, when a third person 
intervened between us ; it was Moharib ; his brandished 
lance quivered in the air ; his eyes shot fire. 

"'I am Akhoo-Leyla^ !' I am the champion of 
^ Ad wan ! I am the revenger of IJarith ! ' he cried, as he 
rode at the Emeer of Sheyban, compelling him by the 
fury of his attack to let me alone, and to give his whole 
attention to this new enemy. Involuntarily, as it were, 
all the others drew back ; the general conflict was stayed ; 
the riders sat still on their saddles, I perforce, like the 
rest; a spell seemed to be cast over the field. Every 
eye was directed on the two combatants, unequal in age, 
but well matched for skill and courage: Daghfel was 
the stronger, but Moharib the more active. No one was, 
by tacit consent on either side, permitted to interfere ; 

» *• The brother of Leyla." 
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the wounded lay untended on the ground ; their horses 
ran wild over the plain. 

^^ For more than half-an-hour the duellists exhausted 
every eflfort, every artifice of spearmanship and horse- 
manship, each to gain of the other but one moment's 
advantage, one single unguarded spot in steed or rider ; 
and still every thrust was turned aside or evaded, every 
feat of dexterity foiled by its counterpart. They came 
and went, retreated and pursued, attacked and eluded, 
till the eye grew giddy watching them, and the air was 
dim with dust. Meanwhile, in hideous mockery of the 
combat on earth, two large eagles of the desert, dark, 
gaunt, wide-winged birds, kept crossing and re-crossing 
overhead, wheeling round each other in intricate circles 
of flight, as though reproducing in mid-sky the skirmish 
beneath. 

''More than half-an-hour; and then the scale, long 
evenly-balanced, turned. A sudden swirl of the hot wind 
of noon, tearing onwards with a violence not less extreme 
than transient, and driving sand and light gravel before 
it, swept the desert, and blew right into DaghfeFs face 
and eyes, blinding him for the moment to everything 
around. It was Moharib's opportunity, and he seized it. 
Marking well his aim, he charged on his adversary; and 
before the Emeer had recovered his lost guard, the spear 
of the Biahee had entered his right side below the ribs^ 
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passed through and through flesh and mail^ and came out 
several inches beyond on the left. Moharib tried to 
withdraw the weapon^ but could not. Transfixed as he 
was, Daghfel rolled in blood at his horse's feet. 

"A savage yell— of rage from these, of triumph from 
those — ^rent the air. Then followed a fearful battle ; the 
Benoo-Sheyban dashed in, furious to avenge their chief; 

» 

we met them half-way; it was hand to hand on both 
sides. The spear now availed little ; swords and knives 
did the work henceforward. But fiercest of all, the 
struggle raged round Moharib, who, assailed by five 
swordsmen at once, defended himself like a tiger at bay, 
but was unable to free his path through. Sa'ad, Do'eyj, 
and I hastened to the rescue. Do'eyj fell, and was 
trampled under hoof; but Sa^ad and myself made our 
way good into the very thickest of the fight. I cut down 
a tall Sheybanee whose sword was even then raised to 
strike; Sa'ad severed the hand of another, a grizzly- 
haired man — it was 'Obeyd, DaghfeFs own uncle — from 
the wrist ; but all too late to save my ill-fated friend, 
who, covered with wounds, lay already on the ground, 
gashed and bleeding from head to foot. As I reached 
the spot he opened his eyes and looked up at me ; death 
was written in red lines on every limb and on each feature 
of his pale face. Collecting his breath with difficulty, 
he said : ' Brother ! A^med ! I commit you to God ; live 
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happy/ My own voice choked in tears; I had no answer. 
Then murmuring as to himself, 'I am Akhoo-Leyla, I am 
the cousin of Qafsah; there is no God but God/ he 
repeated ; a slight struggle followed — ^he was dead. 

" All these things passed in less time than I take in 
relatii^g them. But while, forgetful of every one around, 
I leaned from my horse over the lifeless body of my 
brother, so true a brother to me, I saw as in a dream a 
horseman of Sheyban ride up and aim at me with his 
sword a blow which, so heart-broken and spiritless was I 
now, I cared neither to parry nor return. That horse- 
man was the Emeer Thabit, DaghfePs younger brother ; 
and the blow, weighted with all the load of family 
vengeance, would have been my certain death, had not 
Aman, who the whole of that day had kept by me as 
near as he could, thrust himself in before the descending 
weapon, and received the cut intended for me. The 
sword-edge, intercepted by the negro's dagger glanced 
downwards, and entering the flesh aslant, made a wide, 
though not fatal gash : you j^ave seen the scar. Aman 
staggered, but kept his seat, and recovering himself 
dealt the young Emeer a stroke over the shoulder that 
clefb the bone, and almost separated the entire arm from 
the body : Thabit fell, and never rose afterwards. Ja'ad, 
Musa'ab, and Sheebeeb came to our help ; the Shey- 
banees renewed the fight; Sheebeeb was killed, and 
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Musa^ab disabled; but Ja^ad^ whose cool caubion never 
failed bim in the hottest of the tumnlt^ gave many more 
and worse wonnds than he took^ till^ aided by Aman^ 
who hewed about him like a demon^ he cleared an open- 
ings through which he led my horse. I myself, who had 
received many gashes in the fray, beside the first head- 
wound in the hollow of Poneyyib, and was dizzy with 
loss of blood, and exhausted body and mind, could alone 
have offered no further defence, much less attack. 

"By this, our desperation had proved itself more 
deadly than our assailants^ fnry. Five on our side had 
fallen ; two more, of whom I was one, were almost help- 
less; but the remaining five, in spite of wounds and 
weariness, still sat firm on their saddles, sword in hand, 
and ready for the fight. Of the Benoo-Sheyban, nine lay 
dead or dying on the sand ; and four others had been so 
severely wounded that they were barely able, if at all, 
to lift a sword. Besides, the young Emeer Thabit had 
perished, the Sheykh ^Obeyd was as good as dead, and 
the Emeer Daghfel, though not killed outright, lay sense- 
less and bleeding fast; if ho were left much longer so, 
his prospects of life were small. The ardour of our 
pursuers had cooled I the energy of their vengeance 
slackened. We too had no desire to prolong the combat; 
our enemy was still seven to five; and escape, not 
slaughter, was our chief aim. 
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*' So on either side the survivors drew back. A pause 
followed. Then an elderly man^ with face uncovered, 
and a thin grey beard, came forward from amidst the 
Sheybanee group. He held his lance somewhat reversed, 
and his sword, though unsheathed, was lowered. 

'^ ' Brothers of Eiah,^ he said; 'God has decided the 
matter between us. Our leaders both of them have 
fallen ; many brave men have perished also ; much blood 
has been shed, and widows and orphans enough made 
for this one day. Let it suffice us. Go your way as God 
may guide you ; we will go ours. Our two clans shall 
settle the price of blood afterwards.' 

'^ While he was thus speaking, Aman, mad to revenge 
his friend Sheebeeb, came close up to me, and whispered 
in my ear ; ' He lies, the grey-bearded villain ; by God, 
he lies. Moharib is dead, my brother Sheebeeb is dead, 
and the Bmeer Daghfel yet lives ; I saw him move just 
now. I will go and finish him. I shall have done it 
before any of them can stop me ; and after that if they 
wish for peace we will give it.' 

" But I held him back. ' No,' I said ; ' you shall not 
do it; he has got his share; leave him.' I myself 
thought that Daghfel would for a certainty die of his 
wound ; and the idea of killing in cold blood an enemy, 
even were he my rival, revolted my mind. Besides, 
was he not cousin to Zahra'? and had not two other 
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near relatives of hers fallen that day, if not by my 
hand, at least through my canse? Even should the 
Emeer survive, he would never see Zahra' again ; of that 
my heart assured me. Whether he died or lived, I could 
wish him now no fresh harm; my account with him was 
cancelled, and I would not add to the past score. 

'^ Meantime Ja^ad had ridden to the front. ' Be it so,^ 
he said, addressing the Sheybanee envoy ; 'only let the 
dead, ours and yours, remain unspoiled ; each tribe shall 
bury its own. As to the price of blood, the Emeer 'Ajlan 
of Shomer, on whose pasture-grounds we now are, shall 
decide between us. Are you content with this ? ^ 

''After a little further parley, more for formes sake 
than otherwise, the Benoo-Sheyban consented. Two of 
our side and two of theirs alighted, and began scooping 
out mth their spears the sand and earth for the shallow 
graves ; those of Bia^ to the east, those of Sheyban to 
the west. Each corpse was laid apart in its narrow 
resting-place, with the face turned towards the kibleh ! ^ 
in haste then earth was thrown over them, and a' large 
stone placed at the head and the foot of every mouad. 

" Motarib's grave was dug somewhat apart from the 
rest ; for, though young, he had while living been looked 



^ Mahometans alwajs lay a dead body on its side, looking in 
the direction of the centre of prayer at Mekka. 
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upon as the Jeader of our troop ; and but that twice as 
many had fallen on the Benoo-Sheyban side as on ours, 
the Benoo-Eiah would not have desisted from the fight, 
while the Bmeer Daghfel retained ever so slender a chance 
of life. When they had thrown the last handful of sand 
on the tomb that covered so much daring, constancy, and 
love, they took Moharib^s lance and broke it there ; lastly 
they brought his horse, Ajrad, an iron-grey, and killed 
it over its master's burial place. The Benoo-Sheyban did 
the same at the grave of their Emeer Thabit. Then the 
Fatihah was recited by the few who knew it among those 
present ; and all was over. 

'^ While the work went on, those who did not take an 
active share in the burying, remained seated on their 
horses, their spears ready and their swords in their hands, 
to guard against treachery. I cried bitter tears, and 
would have dismounted to embrace my dead friend once 
more before he was hid for ever from me under the sand, 
but Ja'ad and ^oweyrith restrained me. 

" ' It would profit you nothing,' they said, ' and we 
fear for you, if you alight, the faithlessness of the '' Ara- 
kim '' of Benoo-Sheyban. You are he whom they would 
most gladly kill. We must now make what haste we 
can to get to a safe place of shelter, where our wounds 
may be bandaged, and were we may find drink and food. 
If we linger on the way we shall all die of thirst.* 
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" Sa'ad aod Modarrib, their sad task ended, remounted, 
and we rode o£F together, now seven only, weary and 
disheartened, Tet neither then nor afterwards did I 
hear a word, a hint, of reproach. No one said, ' You 
have brought us to this ; it was your doing — ou your 
account.' I was a brother of the tribe ; and with me 
as snch they took their chances, good or ill, loss or gain 
alike; and if they grieved it was as much for my failure 
as for their own, or rather they made no distinction 
between the two. Not even for the dead did they hold 
me in any way responsible. The five who had fallen had 
but met their appointed fate, an honourable fate; it was 
matter of regret, but not of repining, still less of blame. 
To me the manner of my adopted tribesmen was un- 
changed, and the hearts and arms of Benoo-Bial^ were at 
my disposal after the ' day of Marran ' ' — so that fatal 
plain was called — as entirely as before. 

"Looking back from our eastward path, I saw the 
Benoo-Sheyban slowly moving away in the opposite 
direction; they had laid Daghfel on his horse, and were 
supporting him on its back, one to either side. The 
Emeer's arms hung dangling down ; he gave no signs of 
life. Nearer I could discern the grave-stones, black 



' Bedouina, in mentioning a fray, always call it " the dity < 
such or Baeh a place," naming that where it vrsa foaghc 
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specks on the sand. Large irregular patches of brown 
gave witness to the blood that had been shed there. Then 
everything grew indistinct before my eyes ; loss of blood 
had nearly deprived me of sight ; and an all-engrossing' 
thirst took possession of me, till neither feeling, care, nor 
thought was left but one longing, tormenting, insatiable 
cry of 'Water! Water! ^ Yet in this agony I made no 
eJBPort to hasten my horse's pace, or to urge on my com- 
panions ; it seemed to me that we all of us were moving^ 
along spell-bound in an evil dream, from which there was 
no escape nor end. I meanwhile neither hoped nor 
feared > nothing survived in me but the consciousness of 
present suffering, and a great void somewhere. 

'* An hour or so before sunset we entered among the 
fields and palm-groves belonging to the town of Sook ; 
and threaded them for a good while before we came to a 
halt. This we did, not within the town itself> but at the 
door of a house that stood outside and alone among the 
gardens, on the very margin of the Euphrates stream. 
The owner of the house^ Aboo-Salim by name, was him- 
self of Bedouin family, and claimed descent from the 
Tey^ clan ; but though, like his father and grandfather 
before him, he preferred a settled to a roving life, he had 
enough of the desert in him to have married, not a maid 
of the town, but a Bedouin girl of Shomer origin. He 
was well acciiiainted with most, if not all, of my com- 
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panions ; and had always been on the best possiblq terms 
with the Benoo-Riah generally. 

To this man's hospitality we now had recourse, and 
were not deceived in our expectations. Aboo-Salim 
received us kindly and generously, put his entire selamlik 
at our service; spread mattresses, his own and those 
which he lost no time in borrowing from his neighbours, 
for our weary and wounded j gave himself a hand to bind 
up our cuts and gashes ; and set, not only food in abun- 
dance, but — what we all longed for much more — clear 
cool water in plenty before us. Oh, that first draught 
from the red earth pitcher ! It was as a new inpouring 
of life from the well of life. Our horses also were looked 
to, and their wants supplied; Aboo-Salim, his wife, and 
his three tall handsome sons lending their help every- 
where. 

'^Howeyrith, his eyes now wet for the loss of his 
mulatto half-brother, and Aman, who bewailed incon- 
solably the death of Sheebeeb, washed the clotted blood 
from my wounds, which were many and wide, but none 
deep, and bandaged them carefully. They then, after 
some vain attempts to persuade me to eat, laid me on a 
mattress, covered me over, set water by me, and retired 
to the other side of the room. I have a faint remem- 
brance of Ja'ad's face looking sadly at me, of Mo4arrib 
and Sa'ad holding some talk near me • -- " ' ^pite 
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of severe shooting pain^ especially in my right arm, 
which had been badly slashed^ I fell into a deep lethargic 
slumber, from which I did not awake for four-and-twenty 
hours. 

" WhoA I re-opened my eyes, Aman and Aboo-Salim 
with his family alone were by me. Before noon on the 
second day, the Bedouins had all departed, leaving me 
in charge of the hospitable owner of the house, who had 
promised to take good care of me till my complete 
recovery. Ja'ad and his party revisited first of all, as I 
learned later, the field of Marran, and there erected a 
pile of stones over Moharib^s grave, since known as 'Kabr- 
ul-'Ashik,^^ and honoured by all passers by. Three 
years after I came that way myself, in circumstances and 
company, ah ! how different ! with many fellow-travellers, 
yet ah ! how lonely ! The tombs of Harith, Do^eyj, and 
Sheebeeb — poor Doheym's bones whitened unburied 
between Doneyyib and the Theneeyah — were scarcely 
discernible among the sand ; but my true brother^s caini 
stood conspicuous to all far off upon the plain. 

^'I slaughtered a camel, and poured out the blood 
upon the grave; then sat awhile by the cairn on the 
wind-swept plain, till my eyes streamed with tears ; and 
I said — 

1 " The lover's grave." 
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** * Drifted sand and stony heap ; — 
There thej laid thee down to sleep. 
Warmer heart was never chilled, 
Truer hand was never filled 
With the grave's corrosive dust. 
Grave unfaithful to its trust. 
Short thy course, but bravely run. 
Deep thy rest, and early won. 
All too hasty art thou gone. 
Friend, and left me much alone. 
I would not repine, but yet 
Half must envy, long regret. 
Could the resurrection be, 
I had wished it but for thee ; 
For though unchanged all else and new, 
Thou unchanged woald'st rise and true.* " 

'^ God have mercy on him/' said Tan^awee. '^ I won- 
der what became of the girl, Hafsah, I think you called 
her name, whom he loved ! '' 

'^ I never heard/^ answered Hermann \ '^ but, she was 
a daughter of the Benoo-'Adra/ and probably did not 
long, if at all, survive the news of his death.^^ 

''It is a sisid story,^' said the Egyptian; ''sad for 
them ; sad, too, in many ways for you who had so large 
a share in it.'^ 

True,'^ replied the other, "yet I would rather take 



a 



^ A tribe renowned among Arabs for the passionateness of 
their love. 
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the love with all the sadness, than live without love one 
day on earth. Life is pleasant, youth and strength are 
pleasant, liberty is pleasant, danger is pleasant; the 
voices of men, the gallop of a horse over the open 
country, the rush of the waves as the ship^s prow cats 
through them, the air, the sky, the woods, the moun- 
tains, the plain, the sea, all these are pleasant, — ^but 
love is the only happiness, and when love ends may my 
life end also/^ 

Tantawee looked at him, but said nothing. A pause 
followed; then Hermann resumed his story. 

^^I have little more to tell. From the tombs of 
Marran the Benoo-Riah returned northwards to Qillah 
where the Emeer Faris then was, with the main body of 
his clan. But in spite of all the arbitration of the Emeer 
'Ajlan could do,' the ' blood price * of the fallen was not 
settled between the tribe and the Benoo-Sheyban, nor 
paid over, till the following autumn. 

^^A month and a half I remained at Sook. My 
strength was indeed suflBciently restored before the end 
of that time to have left the place ; but partly I neither 
knew nor cared where next to go, and partly I hoped 
on for some intelligence, however slight, of the only 
subject on earth in which I yet felt interest. Little was 
all that I could gather, then or afterwards : shall I one 
day know more? 
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" From that night at Doneyyib, that hour, she, Zahra^, 
— ^the bride, they called her, — ^had never been seen or 
heard of again. The maid-servants, entering her tent 
shortly after the first outcry of alarm in the camp, found 
nothing there but solitude and darkness. Lights were 
brought, search was made within, without ; but of her 
no trace was to be discovered. Part of her dress had 
been left in the tent ; some of her jewels and ornaments 
too lay here and there on the ground; others were 
gone. She fled then — but whither? All around 
the camp, in the neighbouring hollow, by the wells, 
among the sand-hills, they searched; but neither she 
herself, nor any track, any sign of how or where she 
had fled, could be discovered. Perhaps the tumult 
and trampling to and fro of the night might have effaced 
the traces ; this only was certain, none appeared. Near 
she was not ; they next sought her afar. During several 
days, for weeks even, scouts went out in every direction, 
— east, north, south, west. They journeyed fast and 
far ; they questioned every encampment, every caravan, 
every wayfarer; they visited every halting-place, every 
well, 6very village, plain and hill, upland and lowland, 
in vain; she had vanished. But when I heard that 
the Emeer^s best mare, Dahma', a well-known racer of 
l^ejdee breed, had disappeared also that night ; and that 
a lance of his, a sword, and a light coat of mail, were 
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missing too ; I formed, though I did not give to words 
my own conjectures ; and though I could gather no hope 
for myself, I feared less for her. 

'^Daghfel was carried by his clansmen, who found 
him unable to bear a longer journey, to a village near 
Kowey t,* where he languished many weeks between life 
and death. Not till after days had passed did they 
venture to inform him of Zahra's flight ; but when they 
did so, he ab once knew that she would never return to 
him ; and his rage and grief brought on a paroxysm 
that had nearly proved fatal. However, at last, by slow 
degrees, he recovered in part, his wounds healed, though 
his former vigour and activity were lost for ever. 
Shattered in body and mind, he retraced his way to 
the pasture-grounds of Zulfeh, and the Benoo-Sheyban 
chose themselves another chief. 

'^ Of Sheyk Asa^ad and the family at Diar-Bekr — 
how they took the news, when it reached them, which 
it could not have failed to have done at last, and what 
became of them — ^I never heard, nor, in truth, did I 
much seek to hear. For the sake of one alone I loved 
the place; and that one gone^ it and all within it are 
things of the dead past to me ; nor have I once wished 
to see and revisit it again. 

A small seaport town, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
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"A month went by under Aboo-Salim's roof; and 
during that time the faithful care and attendance of 
Aman, joined to the untiring kindness of my host, his 
wife, and the other inmates of the house, had restored me 
to something of my former health and strength. I could 
now rise unaided and wander at will, first about the 
dwelling itself and the courtyard, then through the large 
palm-planted, canal- watered garden ; then in the dense 
plantations around the village, along the full canal, and 
down to the great river Euphrates, scarce a mile distant. 

'* Day after day, week after week, passed thus, and yet 
I made no effort to quit the place and go elsewhere, how- 
ever able to do so, but lingered on ; not that anything 
detained me there, but that I had nowhere else to go to, 
and could not resolve on any new plan of action or life. 
The West I had left long since, and the East seemed now 
to have left me. I was more isolated in the world than a 
shipwrecked sailor alone on a rock in mid- sea. 

" Weariness is repaired by rest, and the wounds of the 
body soon heal ; so do those of the soul sometimes, but 
not such as mine. Most hopeful of men once, I was now 
most hopeless : the full cup of perfect happiness had been 
brought all too near my lips, then ruthlessly dashed from 
them ; I had half-entered within the gates of Eden, then 
suddenly, violently, been thrust out, and the doors closed 
and barred behind me. My whole heart was numb, my 
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whole life spilt. As 1 roamed^ desultory and purposeless, 
beneath the palm-groves, through the gardens, the 
colours seemed to have been blotted out of herb and tree, 
earth and sky ; the rushing waters, the waving leaves, 
the moving figures of men, were pictured outlines, not 
realities ; sound and sight had no meaning ; myself a 
mere mechanism, a shadow, a dream. 

^^ Everywhere, turn as I might, a dead blank was be- 
fore me, from minute to minute, from hour to hour ; a 
void unfilled, which I knew not how to fill ; which 
nothing could fill. It was as though a whole existence 
had abruptly come to an end, and had now to be replaced 
by a nfew one, wanting as yet; and I unable to tell 
whence it was to come, or how. For, after all, our human 
nature is capable of but one apt complement, and requires 
one ; if that one be withdrawn we become incomplete, 
aimless. An insect, when its antennae have been torn 
off, turns round and round in its place, not knowing any 
longer what to make of itself, or how to direct its course; 
like it the hands of a watch when the balance-spring is 
broken ; so was I in this utter, final loss of her I loved. 

^^ Is there a God in heaven ? or is all chance, hap- 
hazard ? or is it, indeed, blind fate, destiny, inevitable ? 
A question often asked, often answered, never resolved; 
perhaps, because its disjunctive form should, to admit of 
a truthful reply, be changed for the conjunctive, and the 
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solution be conveyed in a triple aflSrmative, till the 
growing knowledge of another and wider life shall make 
that triple single. 

" But that answer is not ready in the hour of despond- 
ency like mine, when, almost broken-hearted, I asked 
myself this very question in the garden of Sook. It was 
the fortieth evening after that night from which, in spite 
of myself, I long kept involuntary reckoning. I had 
strayed to some distance from the village, and had sat 
down in a date-grove, the last and furthest of all, by the 
bank of the main canal, near where it joined the river. 
The autumn sun had already set, but a broad bright line 
of glowing red fringed the horizon west and south; 
above it, a band of yellow; above that, green; fading 
upwards into the deep blue. No breath of wind stirred 
the warm still air; except the distant barking of the 
town dogs, not a sound was to be heard. Alone, on an 
earth-heap, I watched the light fade by degrees between 
the outermost row of palm-trees, while the untiring 
stream flowed deep and rapid beneath the steep crum- 
bling bank at my feet, and wished myself dead. Why 
should I live any longer, or to what end ? 

'' Then as night came on, and the pale disc of the 
moon covered itself with renewed brilliancy, and the 
great stars shone out one by one in the highest of the 
Jieavens, I gazed around on the calm earth, the calm 
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sky, 80 lovely, so perfect in their calm, so full of hidden 
energy and life, and felt fresh strength and energy rise 
up within me. Great, irreparable indeed, !had been nay 
loss — bitter as death my grief — ^yet in some ways, in 
many ways, it was well. Well to be alone, to fight my 
battle single-handed, to let my own thoughts, my own 
actions, work themselves out and unravel themselves of 
themselves, not through or with another. The creeper 
clothes the tree, adorns it, gives it a bright and green 
outer life; but all the while it weakens, cramps, unsinews, 
till the tree becomes itself almost a creeper. Better then, 
perhaps, that the creeper be stripped off, however roughly, 
while yet is time, lest the uncovered tree, bared too late, 
should wither and die. It has happened to many. 

*' True ; yet no love could ever replace the lost love, 
no face be to me what that face had been. What then 
should henceforth stand me in love's place ? What re- 
knit the loosened existence ? For what should I labour, 
when the only prize that could reward my labour was 
irrecoverably withdrawn ? What profit was there in the 
strife that could never win a crown f Had I but hope! — 
but no — ^there was no hope — ^reason said it. Where was 
she now ? Where I ? What likelihood that we should 
ever meet again ? 

" While thus I thought, or rather felt — for connected 
thought was not in my power — I heard a sound as of 
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singing; a pleasant voice^ drawing nearer and nearer to 

my retreat. The voice came^ it seemed^ from a bend of 

the river higher up, not far off, but hidden from me by a 

clump of trees ; for the plantation was at the angle where 

the canal joined the main stream ; scarce five minutes^ 

distance from the hillock on which I sat. As the song 

approached, it ceased ; and in its stead I thought I could 

distinguish the plash of oars, moved leisurely through the 

water. I stood up and watched for the moment when 

the boat itself should come in sight from behind the 

trees ; but before it did so, and while, though hidden, 

almost at its nearest to me, a second voice, a man^s also, 

but clearer and sweeter, and louder than the first, took 

up the song. I listened ; every word, every note, reached 

me distinct across the smooth stream surface. Thus it 

came : 

"'After years; 
After joys together tasted, 
After years in absence wasted, 
Bitterest bitter, sweetest sweet. 
In the garden porch we meet. 
After years. 

" 'After years ; 
O'er us as in former time 
The red roses conscious twine 
Lattice-up ; and hand-in- hand 
'Mid the chequered light we stand 
After years. 
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" *Af ter years ; 
Each had long forecast that daj, 
Each had thought of mach to say^ 
Plaint of love till then deferred ; 
Yet we neither uttered word. 
After years. 

" 'After years ; 
Water to the drought-cleft lip, 
Haven to the storm- vexed ship. 
Stillest rest from toil outdone. 
These were ours, and more in one^ 
After years. 

•* 'After years ; 
Calm no reasoned thought could reauh* 
Thoughts heyoud the range of speech, 
Joys that life and change outlast^ 
Deep as death our lot was cast. 
After years. 

** * After years ; 
From the never of those years, 
From the waste whose dews are tears, 
Thus we pluck thee evermore 
Of the sunlight Eden shore, 
After years. 

** 'After years ; 
In the latter month of May 
Bloomed the roses, glowed the day. 
Hand-in-hand we stood, to know 
All can love on love hestow 
After years.' 
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'^ The voice ceased ; the sound of oars followed, now 
close at hand. While the song lasted, I had remained 
motionless as if entranced ; I now roused myself and ran 
to the edge of the bank. Before me the Euphrates, 
lighted up by the brilliant moon, swept along in silver 
eddies between low black lines of shore ; and half way 
across, a small boat, in which two figures sat, floated 
rapidly down the river ; a ripply line of light parted right 
from under the bows ; and the oars, now raised, now 
lowered, dripped sparkles on the glassy face of the water 
that they cleft. Of the two within the boat, one rowed, 
one sat quiet near the stern ; but of neither could I 
discern the features, or anything to recognise by in form 
or dress. As I looked the seated figure turned towards 
me, half-rose^ and waved a hand ; an instant later the 
boat and those in it had disappeared from sight behind a 
tongue of tall rushes opposite the comer where the canal 
bent round to join the river. 

" Not knowing what to think, or who the singers were, 
whence they came^ and what the meaning of thei ^ song, 
and of the signal, if signal it was, that had followed it, I 
stood fi:ated and gazing at the spot where the boat had 
vanished, as if I expected to see it reappear. When, at 
last, aware of the idleness of my watch, I turned, Aboo- 
Salim's third son stood beside me. My prolonged 
absence from the house had caused so^ the 
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youDgster had by his father's order, been searching for 
me everywhere. Of the boat and those in it, he had, it 
was evident by his manner, neither seen nor heard 
anything ; I asked nothing, and made no allusion to the 
subject then or afterwards, but followed the lad indoors 
silently. 

^' The change had been wrought ; I was not indeed my 
whole former self, yet still Ahmed Agha, ready for life 
and action once more. After a short but refreshing 
sleep, cheered by hopeful dreams, I woke to the projects 
and interests of the future ; called Aman, and bade him 
to prepare for a journey to distant lands. It was Friday ; 
at noon I dressed myself with care, went to the mosque 
and joined in the prayers of the day, and an hour later 
embarked on a large boat, bound for 6a§frah. From that 
hour began a new series of events and wanderings, by 
land and sea, that have at last, as you know, brought me 
to Egypt, and thence hither. 

'^ Enough of this ; I will go and lie down for the hour 
or two that remain to dawn ; you too, will have need of 
repose before the work of the day : it will be a full one 
for us all. Good-night.'' And without waiting for 
further talk he took up the striped mughrebee^ blanket 



* That is, from the " Maghreb, " or north African coast, where 
the best of such articles are manufactured. 
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on whicli he had been seated^ and removed to another 
part of the deck, where he composed himself to sleep. 
Tantawee remained for a few minutes where he was, 
silent and thoughtful, looking at the masts against the 
sky, and the star-shine on the water, till he too lay down 
and slept. 

Next morning the ship anchored before ^Akka. 
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Hindoo. 

prefaced by sir henry bartle frere. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, price 6«. 

TARA: A Mahratta Tale. 

By COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author op ** Seeta," " Confessions of a Thug," etc., etc. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, price 6«. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 

By COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Authob of " Sebta," " Tara,'* etc. 

One Vol., crown 8vo, price 6«. 



SECOND .EDITION. 

CASTLE BLAIR: A Story of Youthful 

LlVES. 

By flora L. SHAW. 

Two Vols., crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12«. 

" One of the few first works of a youn^ author worth keeping. . . . Of Miss 
Shaw's style we have only to say that it is ve^ simple and unaffected ; and, while 
elevated in tone and clad in pure English, avoids the abomination of fine writing. 
The characters are both natural and original, and we think of them when the 
book is closed as of people we have known, and some of whom we have loved. . . . 
From beginning to end the book is full of life and movement." — Times. 

" In * Castle Blair' we have another treasure, for once more we are brought face 
to face with living, healthy children, full of gaiety and roguishness, yet with the 
pathos which underlies not only the real child life, but all true humour." — Saturday 
Mtview. 

A CONSTANT HEART. A Story, 

By the honourable MRS. G. W. CHAPMAN. 

Two Vols., crown 8yo, doth, gilt tops, price 12«. 

" We can heartily recommend Mrs. Chapman's story as one of the most charming 
books of fiction we have met with for a long while."— Hominy Post. 

"Mrs. Chapman may be congratulated upofi having written a very pretty sU>Ty. 
It is a romance of the early part of last century, and written in the quaint phrase- 
ologv of the time ; and as lAiis is done with considerable care and judgment, it 
heightens not a little our interest in the heroine's pathetic stor^. . . . Essentially 
a love story, but it is skilfully told, with a certam graceful smiplicitj that invites 
and secures the reader's sympathy, so that few will lay down the book until th^r 
have assured themselves of the heroine's fortune."— Pau MaU Qcuette, 

FIFTH EDITION. 

BLUE ROSES; 
OR, Helen Malinofska's Marriage. 

By the Authob of "Yxba." 
Two Vols., crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12«. 

" The author has made a vex^ beautiftd and touching book ; a book written with 
true refinement of feeling and loftiness of purpose, a book as rar above the ordinary 
i)ovel as the blue rose itself would be above the ordinary flowers of the garden.*'— 
Ttmes. 

" Beally a work of art, in which every detail is carefblly studied, and all con- 
tribute in due subordination to the general efil^ct. . . . One might say— imd 
how often can it be said— that there is not a page of padding in the two ▼oluznes 
which tell the story of Helen Malinofska's marriage."— Saturday JZevMw. 
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C KEGAN PAUL AND CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 



ABBEY (Henry). 
Ballads of Good Deeds, 
and Other Verses. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth gilt, price jr. 

ABDULLA (Hakayit). 

Autobiography of a Malay 

Munshi. Translated by J. T. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. With Photo- 
lithograph Page of AbduUa's MS. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price J2s. 

ADAMS (A. L.), M.A., M.B., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Field and Forest Rambles 
of a Naturalist in tievr Bruns- 
wick. With Notes and Observations 
on the Natural History of Eastern 
Canada. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 14^. 

ADAMS (F. O.), F.R.G.S. 
The History of Japan. From 

the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. New Edition, revised. 3 
volumes. With Maps and Plans. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 21s. each. 

ADAMS (W. D.). 
Lyrics of Love, from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected and 
arranged by. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

Also, a Cneap Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

ADAMS (John), M.A. 
St. Malo's Quest, and 
other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5*. 

ADON. 
Through Storm & Sunshine. 

Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, 
A. T. H. Paterson, and the Author. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. td. 

A. K. n. B* 

A Scotch Communion Sun- 
day, to which are added Certain 
Discourses from a University City. 
By the Author of " The Recreations 
of a Country Parson." Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 



ALBERT (Mary). 

* Holland and her Heroes in 
the*year 1585. An Adaptation from 
" Motley's Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public. 

ALLEN (Rev. R.), M.A. 
Abraham ; his Life, Times, 
and Travels, 3,800 years ago. Se- 
cond Edition. With Map. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 

ALLEN (Grant), B.A. 
Physiological Esthetics. 

Crown 8vo. 9*. 

AMOS (Prof. Sheldon). 
Science of Law. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
Ss. 

Volume X. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

ANDERSON (Rev. C), M.A. 
New Readings of Old 
Parables. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
4f . 6d. 

Church Thought and 

Church Work. Edited by. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
^s. 6d, 

Words and Works in a 
London Parish. Edited bv. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

The Curate of Shyre. Se- 
cond Edition. Svo. Cloth, price 
7f . 6d. 

ANDERSON (Col. R. P.). . 

Victories and Defeats. An 

Attempt to explain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Officer's 
Manual. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 

ANDERSON (R. C), C.E. 
Tables for Facilitating the 
Calculation of every Detail in 
connection with Earthen and 
Masonry Dams. Royal Svo. Cloth, 
price £2 2S. 
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ANSON (Lieut. -Col. The Hon. 
A.), V.C., VLV, 

The Abolition of Purchase 
and the Army Regulation Bill of 
1871. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price m. 

Army Reserves and Militia 
Reforms. Crown 8vo. Sewed, 
price IX. 

Story of the Supersessions. 

Crown 8vo. Sewed, price 6d. 

ARCHER (Thomas). 
About my Father's 
Business. Work amidst the Sick, 
the Sad, and the Sorrowing. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

ARGYLE (Duke of). 
Speeches on the Second 
Reading of the Church Patron- 
age (Scotland) Bill in the House of 
Lords, June 2, 1874 ; and Earl of 
Claxnperdown's Amendment, June 9, 
1874, placing the ElecUon of 
Mmisters in the hands of Ratepayers. 
C^rown 8vo. Sewed, price ix. 

Army of the North German 
Confederation. 

A Brief Description of its Organi- 
zation, of the Different Branches 
of the Service and their rdle in War, 
of its Mode of Fighting, &c., &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edi- 
tion, by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

ASHTON (J.). 

Rough Notes of a Visit to 
Belgium, Sedan, and Paris, in 
September, 1870-71. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 3*. 6d. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. 

By the author of " St. Olave's." 
Illustrated. Qoth, price y. 6d. 



Aurora. 

A Volume of Verse. 
Cloth, price 5X. 



Fcap. 8va 



AYRTON (J. C). 
A Scotch Wooing. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 



B AGE HOT (Walter). 

Some Articles on the De- 
preciation of Silver, and Topics 
connected with it. DemySvo. Pttce 
5*. 

Physics and Politics; or. 

Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principles of "Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4?. 

Volume II. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

The English Constitution. 

A New Edition, Revised and 
Corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on Recent Changes and 
Events. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7^. 6d. 

Lombard Street. A 

Description of the Money Market. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. Clotk, 
price js. 6d. 

BAGOT (Alan). 
Accidents in Mines : their 

Causes and Prevention. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

BAIN (Alexander), LL.D. 
Mind and Body: the Theories 
of their relation. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. 

Volume ly. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

BALDWIN (Capt. J. H.), P.Z.S., 
Bengal Stan Corps. 

The Large and Small Game 
of Bengal and the North-^Vest- 
ern Provinces of India. 4to. With 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Cloth, price 21X. 

BANKS (Mrs. G. L.). 

God's Providence House. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3«. 6d. 

BARING (T. C), M.A., M.P. 
Pindar in English Rhjrme. 

Being an Attempt to render the 
Epinikian Odes with the principal 
remaining Fragments of Pindar into 
English Rhymed Verse. Small 
Quarto. Cloth, price 7*. 
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BARLEE (Ellen). 
Locked Out : a Tale of the 
Strike. With a Frontispiece. Royal 
i6ma Cloth, price ix. td. 

HARTLEY rGeorgre C. T.), Ma- 
nager of tne National Penny 
Bank. 
Domestic Economy : Thrift 

in Every Day Life. Taught in 
Dialogues suitable for Children of 
all ages. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
limp, 2X. 

BAUR (Ferdinand), Dr. Ph., 
Professor in Maulbronn. 
A Philological Introduction 
to Greek and Latin for Students. 
Translated and adapted from the 
German of. By C. Kegan Paul, 
M.A. Oxon., and the Rev. E. D. 
Stonb, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

BAYNES (Rev. Canon R. H.), 
M.A. 
Home Songs for Quiet 

Hours. Fourth and cheaper Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ». td. 
This may also be hadhandsomtly 
hound in morocco with gilt edges* 

BECKER (Bernard H.). 
The Scientific Societies of 
London. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

BENNETT(Dr. W. C). 
Narrative Poems & Ballads. 
Fcap. 8vo. Sewed in Coloured Wrap- 
per, price If. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated 
by Special Request to H. R. H. the 
Duke of Edmburgh. With Steel 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price m. td. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price \s. 

Songs of a Song Writer. 

Cn>wn 8vo. Cloth, price ts, 
BENNIE(Rev. J. N.), M.A. 
The Eternal Life. Sermons 

? reached durine the last twelve years. 
!rown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s, 

BERNARD (Bayle). 
Samuel Lover, the Life and 
Unpublished ^Vorks of. In a 
vols. With a Steel Portrait Post 
8va Qoth, price six. 



BERNSTEIN (Prof.). 
The Five Senses of Man. 

With Qx Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5x. 

Volume XXI. of The Intematioaal 
Scientific Series. 

BETHAM - EDWARDS (Miss 
M.). 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

BISCOE (A. C). 
The Earls of Middleton, 

Lords of Clermont and of Fetter- 
cairn, and the Middleton Family. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price xof. td, 

BISSET (A.) 
History of the Struggle for 
Parliamentary Government in 
England. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Clou, price a^r. 

BLANC (H.), M.D. 
Cholera: How to Avoid and 
Treat it. Popular and Practical 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
\5. 6d. 

BLASERNA (Prof. Pietro). 
The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

Volume XXI I. ofThe International. 
Scientific Series. 

Blue Roses ; or, Helen Mali- 
nofska's Marriage. By the Author 
of"V&a." 2 vols. Fifth Edition. 
Cloth, gilt tops, xor. 

BLUME(M^jorW.). 
The Operations of the 
German Armies in France, from. 
Sedan to the end of the war ot 1870- 
7x. With Map. From the Journals . 
of the Head-quarters Staff. Trans- 
lated by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 
soth Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., Sand- 
hurst Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 9;. 

BOGUSLAWSKI (Capt. A. von). 

Tactical Deductions from 
the War of 1870-71. Translated 
by Colonel Sir Liunley Graham, 
Bart., late x8th f Royal Irish) Regi- 
ment. Third Edition, Revised and 
Cofrected. Demy 8va Cloth, price 
7J. 
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BONWICK (J.), F.R.G.S. 
The Tasmanian Lily. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8yo. Cloth, 
price 5^ . 

Mike Howe,the Bushranger 
of Van Diemen's Land. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

Pyramid Facts and Fan- 
cies. 'Crown 8 vo. Cloth price 5J. 

BOSWELL (R. B.), M.A., Oxon. 
Metrical Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Poets, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

BOWEN (H. C), M.A., Head 
Master of the Grocers' Company's 
Middle Class School at Hackney. 

Studies in English, for the 
use of Modem Schools. Small Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

BOWRING (L.), C.S.I. 
Eastern Experiences. 

Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16s. 

BOWRING (Sir John). 
Autobiographical Recollections. 
With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14*. 

BRADLEY (F. H.). 
Ethical Studies. Critical 

Essays in Moral Philosophy. Large 
post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism : 

an Examination of the Main Argu- 
ment of "The Methods of Ethics." 
Demy 8vo., sewed, price zs. 6d. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. 

By the Editor of " Men who have 
Risen." A Book of Example and 
Anecdote for Young People. With 
Four Illustrations by (J. Doyle. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3 J. 6d. 

BRIALMONT (Col. A.). 
Hasty Intrenchments. 

Translated by Lieut Charles A. 
Empson, R. A. With Nine Plates. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 



BROOKE (Rev. J. M. S.), M. A. 
Heart, be Still. A Sermon 

preached in Holy Trinity Chtuch, 
Southall. Imperial 32mo. Sewed, 
price 6d. 

BROOKE (Rev. S. A.), M. A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and Minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury. 

The Late Rev. F. W. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Life and Letters 
of. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 
3 vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 
js. 6d. 

II. Library Edition. 8vo. With 
Two Steel Portraits. Price i2f. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z vol. 
8vo. Price 6s. 

Theology in the English 

Poets. — COWPKR, COLERIDGB, 

Wordsworth, and Burns. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

Christ in Modem Life. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

Sermons. First Series. Ninth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

Sermons. Second Series. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7«. 

The Fight of Faith. Ser- 
mons preached on various occasions. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

Frederick DenisonMaurice: 

The Life and Work of. A Memorial 
Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed, price xs. 

BROOKE (W. G.), M. A. 

The Public Worship 
Regulation Act. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised 
and corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

Six Privy Council Judg* 
ments — 1850- 1873. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8\-a Qotb, 
price 9f . 
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BROUN (J. A.). 

Magnetic Observations at 
Trevandrum and Augustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 410. Cloth, 
price 63J. 

The Report from above, separately 
sewed, pnce 2 if. 

BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Light of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
2J. 6d, 

BROWN 0. Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replantine of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price x^s. 6d. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy Bvo. Cloth, price 
zof. 6d. 

BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 
Until the Day Dawn. Four 

Advent Lectures. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 2J. 6d. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
price 7J. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 

Poetical Works. Collected 
Edition, in 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Master- Spirits. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price zof. td. 

BULKELEY (Rev. H. J.). 

Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

BUNNETT(F. E.). 
Linked at Last. Crown Svo. 

Cloth, price xos. 6d. 



BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
24r. 

CADELL(Mr8. H. M.). 

Ida Craven : A Novel. 2 
vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder- Working Magician — Life is 
a Dream — ^The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence^ MacCarthy. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price zof. 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 
Round the World in 1870. 

A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE(MissE. T.). 

The Realm of Truth. Ci*own 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 6d. 

CARPENTER (E.). 
Narcissus and other 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.D., P.R.S., &c. 

The Principles of Mental 
Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and the Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Svo. Cloth, price 

X2S. 

CARR (Lisle). 

Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. E. W.). 
A Constant Heart. A Stoiy. 

2 vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price lar. 

Children's Toys, and some 
Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge which they teach. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5f . 
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CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S. A. 
First Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7X. 6d. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 

<duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S. A. 
Second Series. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

'CLAYTON (Cecil). 

Effie's Game; How She 
Lost and How She Won. A 
Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 

CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 

'IHm en Nas. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early Khalifahs.^ Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 

<:LERY (C), Capt. 

Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Third and revised 
Edition. DemySvo. Cloth, price i6j. 

^LODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times, lliird Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price If. 

The Childhood of Reli- 
glons. Including a Simple Account 
■of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Third Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price If. 6d. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 



COLERIDGE {^9im)—€otiHMued. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
R^ht Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 24f . 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Princess Clarice. A 

Story of 1871. 2 vols. Cloth. 

Squire Silchester's Whim. 

3 vols. Cloth. 

Miranda. A Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown 8to. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 



COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 

Missionary Enterprise in 
the East. With specisd reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Missions. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L. 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivered at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and 88, January i, 1875 and '875. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price xs. 

CONYERS (Ansley). 
Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 

8vo. Cloth. 
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COOKE (M. C.)> M.A., LL.D. 

Fungi; their Nature, Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. L. S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 

The New Chemistry. With 

31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth^rice 5J. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



Scientific Culture. 

8vo. Cloth, price is. 



Crown 



COOPER (T. T.), F.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New ^ Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
Svo. Cloth, price los. 6d. 

Comhill Library of Fiction 
(The). Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^ . 6d, per volume. 

Half-a- Dozen Daughters. By 

J. Masterman. 

The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 

Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Gibbon. 

One of Two ; or, The Lcft- 

Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 

well. 

God's Providence House. By 

Mrs. G. L. Banks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charies 

Gibbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or, 
Shadovirs of Coming Events. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

lone. A Poem in Four Parts. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price ss. 



Cosmos. 

A Poem. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6d. 

COTTON (R. T.). 

Mr. Carington. A Tale of 
Love and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). . 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 
Christ the Saviour of all Men? Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 

in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4to. Cloth, price zor. 6d. 

CROMPTON (Henry). 
Industrial Conciliation. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price zr. 6d. 

CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 

Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price xx. 

CUR WEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song: Studies 

of Literary Struggle. Henry Murger 
— Novalis — ^Alexander Pet5fi — Hon- 
or^ de Balzac — Edgar Allan Poe 
— Andr^ Ch€nier. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 15*. 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 

Recollections of Four Years 
in Venezuela. With Three lUus- 
trations and a Map. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

D»ANVERS(N.R.). 
The Suez Canal: Letters 

and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Progress in XSS4-56. By 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Translated 
by. Demy Svo. Cloth, price zof . td. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrattons by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price y. 6d 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 
Tale of a Terrier. With at Illustra. 
tions. z6mo. Cloth, price, 4;. 6d» 
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DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL,D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price \os. td. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

DAVIES (G. Christopher). 
Mountain, Meadow, and 
Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. ^ Har- 
courL Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price IS. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
IS. td, 

DAWSON (George), M.A. 
Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his _Wife. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. Price 6*. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Points and Special Occasions. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ts. 

DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
Solange). 
A Chequered Life, being 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan. ^ Edited by. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eugene Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. (^loth, price 3J. td. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3f . 



DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, 'with Nassau ^Vil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post Svo. Cloth, price 21X. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 
Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price $s. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 7^ . 6d. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown- 
Svo Cloth, price ^. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 
Romance. Inispail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6*. 

The Fall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6* . 

DE WILLE (E.). 

Under a Cloud ; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 
F. E. Bunnlbtt. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 
English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

DOBSON (Austin). 

Vignettes in Rhsrme and 
Vers de Social. . Third Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. B^^ 

the Author of " Vignettes in Rhyme ' 
Crown Svo. 6s, 
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DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

Shakspere : a Critical Study 
of his Mind and Art. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12*. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price sj. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. bd. 

DRAPER (J. W.), M.D., LL.D., 

Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 
Ninth Edition; Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. >• ' 

Volume XIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 
nection with their History. 
Second Edition. Bvo. Cloth, price 
xof. td. 

Nazareth : Its Life and 
Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price xos. 6d. 

The Son of Man : His Life 
and Ministry. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

DREWRY(G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2f . 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O.), M.D., and 
BARTLEfT (H. C). Ph.D., 
P.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 
on Food and its Effects. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2*. td. 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Smafi 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 



DU RAND (Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price \s. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J: T. 
Hxldyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 

Well Spent Lives : a Series 
•f Modem Biography. Crown 8vo. 
Price $s. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil)- 

Minor Chords; Or, Songs 
for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
3*. 6d. ; paper, price 2*. 6d. 

EILOART (Mrs.). 
Lady Moretoun's Daughter. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

ELLIOTT (Ebenezcr), The Com 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
pnce i8j. 

ELSDALE (Henry). 
Studies in Tennyson's 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 



Idylls. 
5*. 
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ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
An Essay on the Rule of 
Ff ith and Creed of Athanasius. 

Shall the Rubric preceding die 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book? Sewed. 8vo. Price ij. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By a New Writer. Author of 
" Songs of Two Worids." Third Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 
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Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Essays on the Endowment 
of Research. 
By Various Writers. | 

List of Contributors. 
MarkPattison,B.D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A- 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Hewy Clifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. Cloth, 
price zof. dd. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4*. td. 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children; being a 
Hew and Enlarged Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
;price y. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth^ 
price ar. 6a. 

:£YRB (Mai. -Gen. Sir V.), C.B., 
K.C.8X,&c. 

Lays of a Knight -Errant 
in many Lands. Sauare crown 
tto. With Six Illustrations. Ck>th, 
price fs. 6d. 

yAITHFULL (Mrs. Francis G.). 

Love Me, or Love Me Not. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Ooth. 

TARQUH ARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 
8vo. Goth, price 3^ . 6d. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 35. 6d. 

HI. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price v- ^> 



FAVRE (Mens. J.). 
The Government of the 
N ational Defence. From the 30th 
June to the 31st October, X870. 
Translated by H. Clark. Demy8vo. 
Cloth, price xor. 6d. 

FENN (G. M.). 

A Little World. A Novel, 

in 3 vols. 
FERRIS (Henry Weybridge). 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

price 5«. 

FISHER (Alice). 
His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 

8vo. Qoth. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceedings 
Judgment, and Report, revised by 
the several Counsel engaged. 

FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M. A 
From Home and Back ; or. 

Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

FOTHERGILL (Jessie). 
Aldyth : A Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 91/. 

Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

FOWLE (Rev. Edmund). 
Latin Primer Rules made 
Easy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3X. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Ingriration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8va Cloth, price lor. 6d, 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 
The Life of John Locke, 
xQja — 1704. a v^. Demy 8ro. 
Qoth, price 38«. 

FRASER (Donald). 
Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren> 
cy, upon a new and extended system* 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progresana. in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from x*. 9^ to 
ar. 24^ P*' Rup**- Royd 8vo. 
Qot^pnce zor. 6d, 
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PREREfSirH. BarUe B.)f O.C.B., 
Q.C.S.I. 

The Threatened Famine in 

Bengal : How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. i of " Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs." 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5 J. 

FRISWELL (J. HainX 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

One of Two ; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 
Verses. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 



GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity: The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price \s. 

GARRETT (E.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 

for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

GIBBON (Charles). 
For Lack of Gold. With a 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
Boards, price 2J. 

Rohin Gray. With a Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo. Illustrated 
boards, price 9S. 

GILBERT (Mrs.). 

Autobiogpraphy and other 
Memorials. Edited by Tosiah 
Gilbert. Third Edition. With For. 
trait and several Wood Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. td. 



GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 

Myth's and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F. Max Muller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price qs. 

GODKIN (James). 
The Religious History of 

Ireland: Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitati(»s, 
and Church Vrognss of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price zu. 

GOETZE (Capt A. von). 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during the ^Var of 
1870- 1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., 
K.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8va Cloth, price aix. 

GODWIN (William). 

William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. K^^an Paul. 2 vols. Demy ' 
8vo. QoUi, price aSf . 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays nevor 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price js. 6d. 

GOLDIE (Lieut. M. H. G.) 

Hebe : a Tale. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 



GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Journals of, during his Last 
Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station,x873-x875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graved Portrait Second Edition. 
Square post 8vo. Cloth, price z^r. 
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GOODMAN (W.). 
Cuba, the Pearl 



Antilles. 
7«. td. 



Crown 8vo. 



of the 

Cloth, price 



GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
\Vith Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, zof. 6</. 



GRANVILLE 
F.R.S.,&c. 



(A. B.), M.D., 



Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, P. R. S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville, a 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32^. 

GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 
Lisette's Venture. A NoveL 

s vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

GREY (John), of Dtlston. 

iohn Grey (of Dilston) : 
lemoirs. By Josephine £. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. td, 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T.), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8va Cloth, price im. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt. Arthur). 

Memorials of Millbank,and 
Chapters in Prison History. 
With Illustrations by R. Cjoff and 
the Author. 9 vols. Post8vo. (Hoth, 
price azx. 

The Queen's Shilling. A 
Novel. 2 vols. Cloth. 

QRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the 
University College of Wales. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unsbbn 
WoitfJD, and the Divine Humanity. 
Second EUlition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 



QRUNER(M. L.). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. (Jordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price ^s. td, 

GURNEY(Rev. ArcherX 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy 8va Sewed, 
price If. 6</. 

HAECKEL (Prof. EmstX 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor £. 
RayLankester, M.A.,F.R.S. With 
O>loured Plates and Gienealogical 
Trees of the various groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Second 
£dition. Post 8va Cloth, price 32^. 

The History of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With numerous Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.). 
The Shakespeare Argosy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

HARDY (Thomas). 

A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 

The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Oblong 32mo. roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price 2J. fid. \ russia, 5^ . 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 

Current Coin. MaterialisniT- 
The Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion— Recreation — 
The Sabbath. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price (a. 

Speech in Season. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
9». 
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HAWEIS(Rev. H. Yi.)-conttnued. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ^s. 6d. 

Unsectarian Family 
Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Week, with short selected 
passages. from the Bible. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE (Julian). 
Bressant. A Romance. 2 

vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Idolatry. A Romance, 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 

Septimius. A Romance. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price gs. 

HAYMAN (H.), D. D. , late Head 
Master of Rugby School. 

Rugby School Sermons. 

With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price yj. 6a. 

Heathergate. 

A Story of Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter. By a New Author. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. von). 

The Russians in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Central 
Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. 
Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price 1 2 J. 

HELVIG (Capt H.). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Coros. Translated 
by Captain G. S. Schwabe. With 
Five large Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

Tactical Examples : The 
Battalion. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham. 
With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price i^s. 

HERFORD (Brooke). 

The Story of Religion in 
England. A Book for Young Folk. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price s*. 



HINTON (JameaX 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on the 
Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 6d. 

Physiology for Practical 
Use. By various Writers. With 
Sp Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
I2X. 6d. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Membrana Tympani. With De- 
scriptive Text. Post8vo. Price ;C66f. 

The Questions of Aural 
Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price i2j. 6d. 

H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing. 

A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 
A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Author of " Pandurang Hari." With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2 If. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years 9so. With 
a Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.I.^&c. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, pnce 2i«. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt.X 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. Hollist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy 8va Cloth, price 21J. 

Hogan, M.P. 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

• Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5 J. 
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HOLROYD (Major W. R. M.). 

Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5J. 

HOOPER (Mary). 

Little Dinners: How to 

Serve them with Elegance and 
Economy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Every -Day Meals. Being 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.). 

The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price jf . td. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Douht, or Distress. Crown 
8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Cloth, price ts. 

HORNE (William), M.A. 

Reason and Revelation : 

an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price x^s. 

HORNER (The Misses). 

Walks in Florence. A New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols, crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and 
Palaces, lor. 6rf. Vol. Il.—Public 
Galleries and Museums. 5;. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 

Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
4r. 6</. 



HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Son- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5J. 

HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4; . td. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy 8vo. 
Sewed, price \s. 

HUTTON (James). 

Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price yx. 6</. 

IGNOTUS. 

Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 

New and Cheaper Edidon. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price (a, 

INCHBOLD'O. W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cloth, price ^s.-iid. 

INGELOW (Jean). 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price %5. 6d. 

Off the Skelligs. (Her First 
Romance.) 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LLD., 
F.R.S. With 35 inustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price sr. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

II. Physics and Politics ; or. 
Thoughts en the Application of the 
Principles of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter B^ehot. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 4;. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu^ 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4^ . 

V. The Study of Sociolopry* 
By Herbert Spencer. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
LL. D. , F. R. S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettierew, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^ . 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard University. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. 
Marey., With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price i;j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 96 Illustrations. Thii^ Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5;. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Tenth Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F. L. S. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vo^el (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berhn). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale^ Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition.. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

XVII. Money and the Mecha^ 
nism of Exchange. By W. Stan- . 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third. 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5; . 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Ph3nucal ' 
Optics. By Dr. Eu|^ene Lommel, 
Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Eriangen. With iSS Illustra- 
tions and a table of Spectra in Chro-- 
mo-Iithography. Second Editioa. 
Crowu Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By Monsieur Van, 
Beneden, Professor of the Universi^ 
of Louvain, Correspondent of the- 
Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crovm^ 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Sch&tzenberger, Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Sor- 
bonne. With 28 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Professor Bernstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle. With 01 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, price 5«. 
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International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued, 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Pro- 
fessor Pietro Blasema, of the Royal 
University of Rome. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. 

Forthcoming Volumes, 

Prof. W. Kingdom Clifford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D., 
F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower 
Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 
On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B. A., 
B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Mr. J. Norman Lockvbr, F.R.S. 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., 
F.R.S. The Brain as an Oi^gan of 
Mind. 

Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture: Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and how 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Phy- 
siology (^.Muscles and Nerves. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, 
Paris). Forms of Life and other 
Cosmical Conditions. 

Prof. CoRPiELD, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modem Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 



JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. l^ 
Grand), K.C.S.I., C.B. 

Western India Before and 
during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7;. 6d. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 

A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Build- 
ing Owners. Second Edition Re« 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s, 

JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 

The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Churoh 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan). 

Rahel : Her Life and let- 
ters. With a Portrait from the 
Painting by Daffinger. Square post 
Svo. Qoth, price js. 6d. 

JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

VolumeXVII. of Tlie International 
Scientific Series. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
Receipts approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price ar. 6d, 

KAUPMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
•js. 6d, 

KBATINGB (Mrs.). 

Honor Blake : The Story of 
a Plain Woman, a vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 
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KER (David). 
The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Tale of Central Asia. With Illas. 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pampas. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5;. 

KINO (Alice). 
A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price ^s. td. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 

The Disciples. A Poem. 
Third Edition, \rith some Notes. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ^s, 6d, 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price \s. 6d. 

KINQSPORD(Rev. F.W.),M.A., 

Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. £. I. C. (Bengal 
Presidency). 

Hartham Conferences; or, 

Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. ** Audi alte- 
ram partem." Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

KINGSLEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 

his Life. Edited by his Wifb. 
With 3 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile^ of his Handwriting. 
Eleventh Edition. 2 vols., demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 36r. 

All Saint's Day and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
7^. 6d. 

KNIGHT (A. F. C). 

Poems. Fcap Svo. Cloth, 
price $5, 

LACGRDAIRE (Rev. P^re). 

Life : Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
y. 6d, 



Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three (Santos. 
Svo. Cloth, price $$, 



LAMBERT (Cowley), F.R.G.S. 
A Trip to Cashmere and 

Lad&k. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo. Cloth, 7X. 6d» 

LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : 

The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stifflinen wrapper, price 6^. 

The Second Hindustani 

Reader. Stifflinenwrapper,price6^. 

The Oriental (English) 
Reader. Book I., i>rice 6d.\ II., 
price 7\d. ; III., price 9*/. ; IV., 
price IS. 

Geography of India ; with 

Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price IS. 6d, 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated hy Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price or. 6a. 

L. D. S. 
Letters from China and 

Japan. With Illustrated Title-jpage. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price js. 6a. 

LEANDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eiffht full-page 
Illustrations b;^ M. E. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 

The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown Svo. Cloth, price sf. 



Fcap. 



LEE (Rev. P. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World ; 



or, 



Glimpses of the Supernatural. 9 vols. 
A New Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ly. 
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L>£E (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Cronvn 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 

LENOIR (J.). 

Fayoum; or. Artists in Egvpt. 
A Tour with M. G6x>me and others. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3f . 6<f. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 

With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5; . 



LISTADO (J. T.). 
Civil Service. 

3 vols. Oown 8vo. 



A Novel. 
Cloth. 



LOCKER (P.). 

London Lyrics. A New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6; . 

Also, an Edition for the People. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price %s. 6d. 

LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 

The Nature of Light : With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromo-lithography. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f . 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 
of England : His Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price las. 

LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). 

Dante and Beatrice from 
xa8a to xago. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 24^. 

LOVEL (Edward). 

The Owrs Nest in the Cit^: 
A Story. Crown 8va Cloth, price 
JOS. 6a. 



LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, 

R. H. A. ; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 3 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price ais. 

LOWER (M. A.), M.A., F.S.A. 

Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being^ Notes of Travel in 
the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price gs. 

LUCAS (Alice). 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
x8th and xgth Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Mi^. Ben- 
gal Army. 

A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post8vo. Goth, price 7*. 6rf. 

MACAU LAY (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland : 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Bein^ a Second Edition 
of " Ireland in xlys," with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price 2«. 6d. 

MAC DONALD (G.). 

Malcolm. With Portrait of 
the Author engraved on Steel. Crown 
8vo. Price df . 

St. George and St. MichaeL 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MACLACHLAN (A. N. C), M.A. 

William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland : being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness* 
1745— z 747. With Illustratioos. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 15^. 
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MAC KBNNA (S. J.)- 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 

for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3f . ftd. 

At School with an Old 
Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 
Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans ^ in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3«. td. 

MALDEN (H. E. and E. E.) 

Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown 8 vo. Cloth, 
price 2j. dd. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. 
Third Series. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price xof . td. 

The Independence of the 
Holy See, with an Appendix con- 
taining the Papal Allocution and a 
translation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

The True Story of the 
Vatican^ Council. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

MAREY rE. 1.). 
Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With X17 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

Volume XI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
MARKEWITCH (B.). 

The Neglected Question. 

Translated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price \\s. 

MARRIOTT (Mi^.-Gen. W. P.), 
C.S.I. 

A Grammar of Political 
Bconomy. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 



MARSHALL (H.). 

The Story of Sir Edward's 
Wife. A Novel. Crown Bvo. Cloth, 
price zor. td. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 



witn a i<rontispie< 
Cloth, price 3^ . hd. 



MAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MAUQHAN (W. C). 
The Alps of Arabia; or. 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy I^d. With Map. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. Clotn, 
price sj. 

MAURICE (C. E.). 

Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. No. i. — Stbphbn Lang- 
ton. Crown Svo. Cloth, price •js.td. 
No. 2. — Tyler, Ball, and Olo- 
CASTLE. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
7f . 6d. 

Mazzini (Joseph). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 
Photographic Portraits. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
5*. 

MEDLEY(Lieut.-Col. J. Q.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in 'the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

MENZIBS (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women. 2 vols. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price lor. 6d. 

MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
P.S.A. 

Modem Parish Churches : 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown Svo. Ootn, price js. 6d, 
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MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from xs. Zd. to ». -^d. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price £2 ar . 

MIRUS (Maj.-Qen. von). 

Cavalry Field Duty. Trans- 
lated by Major Frank S. Russell, 
14th (Kmg's) Hussars. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth limp, price ^s. 6d. 

MIVART (St. Qeorffe), F.R.S. 
Contemporary Evolution : 

An Essay on some recent Social 
Chanees. Post 8vo. Cloth, price 
js, 6a, 

MOCKLER (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it is^ spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the 
Persia-Arabic and Roman characters. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 5^ . 

MOLTKE (Field-Marshal Von). 

Letters from Russia. 

Translated by Robina Napier. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price dr. 

MOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 

Christ and His Church. 

By the Author of " The Age and the 
Gospel," &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

MORE (R. Jasper). 
Under the Balkans. Notes 

of a Visit to the District of Philip- 
popolis in 1876. With a Map and 
Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6*. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important French Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Mmister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2f. &/. 

MORICE (Rev. F. D.), M.A. 

The Olympian and Pythian 
Odes of Pindar. A New Transla- 
tion in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7s. 6d» 



MORLEY (Susan). 

Aileen Ferrers. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

Margaret Chetwynd. A 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3if . 6d. 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crovm 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 

The Agamemnon of 
* iGschylus. Translated into Eng- 
lish verse. With an Introductory 
Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5*. 

MOSTYN (Sydney). 

Perplexity. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MUSQRAVE (Anthony). 

Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

My Sister Rosalind. 

A Novel. By the Author of ** Chris- 
tiana North," and "Under the 
Limes." 2 vols. Cloth. 

NAAKE (J. T.). 
Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. With Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

NEWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the 
Writings of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's personal approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

*«* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
he had, price 2s. 6d, 

NEW WRITER (A). 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

The Epic of Hades. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
js. 6d. 
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NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph. D., 
P.G.S. 

The Pedigree of the English 
People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 
gines. Fifth edition. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price idr. 

NICHOLSON (Edward B.), Li- 
brarian of the London Institution. 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 

The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix — Advice to 
the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo. Price sf.6<f. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 
The Pelican Papers. 

Reminiscences and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price 2 If. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 6f. 

Northern Question (The); 

Or, Russia's Policy in Turkey un- 
masked. Demy Svo. Sewed, price if . 

NOTREGE (John), A.M. 

The Spiritual Function of 
a Presbyter in the Church of 
England. Crown Svo. Cloth, red 
edges, price y. 6d. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 9 Volumes. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price 2&r. 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy Svo. Stitched, price xs. 



PAGE (Capt. S. P.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. Price if. 

PALGRAVE, (W. GifFord). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 
Narrative. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
Crown Svo. Price 6f. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete : An Essay 

on the Personalitjr and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy Svo. Cloth, price izr. 

PARR (Harriet). 

Echoes of a Famous Year. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price S*. 6d, 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 

Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Hand\mting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 3 vols. Square post Svo. 
Cloth, price 28f. 

The Genius of Christianity 
U n veiled. Being Essays by William 
Godwin never before published. 
Edited, with a Preface, by C 
Kegan Paul Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7J. 6d, 

PAYNE (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 
Crown Svo Cloth, price 5^ . 

PAYNE (Prof. J. F.). 

Lectures on Education. 

Price 6d. each. 

I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His 
Principles and Practice. 

II. FrObel and the^ Kindergarten 
System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science 
Teaching. 
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PAYNE (yTot.y-conttnued, 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes ofaPrdessionai Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls 
Schools, and Schoob for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. With Critical 
Discussions of the Ueneral Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

PEACOCKE (Georgiana). 
Rays from the Southern 

Cross : Poems. Crown 8vo. IVith 
Sixteen Full-paee Illustrations 
by the Rev. P. WaQsh. Cloth elegant, 
price xof . 6d. 

PELLET AN (E.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 

PENNELL (H. Cholmondeley). 

Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of " Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-pa«e Illus- 
trations by George Du Maurier. 
Second Edfition. Fcap. 410. Cloth 
elegant, price i». 6d. 

PENRICE (MiO- J-)* B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 

of the Ko-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Cloth, price axs. 

PERCIVAL (Rev. P.). 
Tamil Proverbs, with their 

English Translation. Containing 
upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. 
Tnird Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, 
price 9f . 

PERRY (Rev. S. J.), F.R.S. 

Notes of a Voyage to Ker- 

¥iielen Island, to observe the 
ran&it of Venus. Demy8vo. Sewed, 
price M. 



PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 

The Races of Man and 

their Geographical Distribution. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth, price 9^. 

PETTIQREW (J. Bell), M. D. 
F.R.S. 

Animal Locomotion ; or, 

Walking, Swimming, and Flyine. 
With 1^0 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume VII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

PFEIFFER (Emily). 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 

and Song. A Poem. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s. 

Gerard's Monument and 
Other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

PIGQOT (J.), F.S.A., F.R.Q.S. 
Persia — Ancient and Mo- 
dem. PostSvo. Cloth, price lor. 6</. 

PLAYPAIR (Lieut. - Col.). Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consul-General 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Brace's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 

POOR (Henry V.). 

Money and its Laws, em- 
bracing a History of Monetary 
Theories and a History of the Cur- 
rencies of the United States. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 2x«. 

POUSHKIN (A. S.). 

Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belldn, 
etc. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (flie 
MouraviefF). Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price js. 6a. 

POWER (H.). 

Our Invalids : How shall 
we Employ and Amuse Them ? 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price ar. 6d, 

POWLETT (Lieut. N.). R.A. 
Eastern Legends and 
Stories in Enp^lish Verse. Oowa 
8vo. Cloth, pnce 54*. 
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PRESBYTER. 
Unfolding^ of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
• Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonly 
called Athanasian is unscriptural. 
Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price \s. td. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

PROCTOR (Richard A.), B.A. 

Our Place among Infinities. 
A Series of Essays contrasting our 
little ahode in space and time with 
the Infinities around us. To which 
are added Essays on "Astrology/' 
and'/The Jewish Sabbath." T^ird 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
dr. 

The Expanse of Heaven. 

A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. With a Frontis- 

?iece Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
!loth, price ts. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 

The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Reg^ular Soldier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 



RANKING (B. M.). 

Streams from 
Sources. Crown Svo. 
6f. 



Hidden 

Cloth, price 



REANEY (Mrs. G. S.>. 
Blessing and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Giri Life. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo. Cloth, price sj. 

Waking and Working ; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other 
Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
z6mo. Cloth, price w. 6d. 



Reginald Bramble. 

A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century. 
An Autobiography. 
Ooth, price xor. 6a. 



Crown Svo. 



RHOADES (James). 

Timoleon. A Dramatic Poem. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price $s, 

RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
French Edition. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price gs. 

Heredity ; A Psychol<^cal 

Stud^ on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its Causes, and its Consequences. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price gs. 

RINK (Chevalier Dr. Henry). 

Greenland : Its People and 

its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
Greenland Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
Robert Brown. Crown Svo. Price 
xor. 6d. 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 

Notes on Genesis. Thiid 
Edition. Crown Svo., price ss. 

New and Cheaper Editions : — 

The Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A., Life and Let- 
ters of. Edited by the Rev. Stop- 
ford Brooke, M.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen. 

I. 3 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy Svo., 
with Two Steel Portraits. Cloth 
price ^^s. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z vol. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price y. 6d. each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price sr. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary remAins. A New 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's '* In Memoriam.'* (Dedi- 
cated by Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 2s. 
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ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
F. W.), M. A.— continued. 

The Education of the 
Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
9S. 6d. 

The above Works can also he had 
hound in half -morocco. 

V A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, pnce %s. 6d. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), ("Nelsie Brook"). 

Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 

RUSSELL (E. R.). 

Irving as Hamlet. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Sewed, price 
\s. 

RUSSELL (Mi^or Frank S.). 
Russian Wars with Turkey, 

Past and Present. With Two Maps. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

RUSSELL (W. C). 

Memoirs of Mrs. Lsetitia 
Boothby. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7f . 6d. 

RUTHERFORD (John). 

The Secret History of the 
Fenian Conspiracy; its Origin, 
Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price xZs. 

SADLER (S. W.), R.N. 
The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast. With Three Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2/s. 6d. 

8AMAROW (G.). 
For Sceptre and Crown. A 

Romance of the Present Time. 
Translated by Fanny Wormald. a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 15;. 



SAUNDERS (Katherine). 

The High MUls. A Novel. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. Qoth. 

Gideon's Rock, and other 
Stories. Crown 8va Cloth, price 6s. 

Joan M erry weather,and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

A Story of the Sea. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

SAUNDERS (John). 

Israel Mort, Overman : 
a Story of the Mine. Crown 8vo. 
Price 6s. 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price ». 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. ^ 

Cheap Edition. With Frontis- 
piece, price 2S. 

SCHELL (Maj. von). 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price gs. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Gen. Von 
Steinmetz. Translated by Captain 
£. O. HoUist. Demy 8vo. Qoth, 
price los. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORF, (Maj.-Gen. 
B. von). 

The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SCHERFF (Meg. W. von). 

Studies in the New' In- 
fantry Tactics. Parts I. and IL 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 
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SCHMIDT (Prof. Oscar). 

The Doctrine of Descent 
and Danvinism. With 26 Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price M. 

Volume XII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCHUTZENBERGER(Prof.F.). 

Fermentation. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume XX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

SCOTT (Patrick). 

The Dream and the Deed, 

and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

SCOTT (W. T.). 

Antiquities of an Essex 
Parish ; or, Pages from the History 
of Great Dunmow. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5J. Sewed, 4;. 

SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts and Storm 
^Vamings. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. td. 

Seeking his Fortune, and 

other Stories. With Four Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3; . ttd. 

SENIOR (N. W.). 
Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conversations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 
to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. Simp- 
son. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2if. 

Journals Kept in France 
and Italy. From 1848 to 1852. 
With a Sketch of the Revolution of 
1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. 
C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price 247. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 

Faiiyland. Illustrated with Nine 
Etchmgs. Square crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 35. 6^. 



SEYD (Ernest), F.S.S. 
The Fall in the Price of 

Silver. Its Causes, its Consequen- 
ces, and their Possible Avoidance, 
with Special Reference to India. 
Demy 8vo. Sewed, price ar. td, 

SHADWELL (Maj.-Gen.), C.B. 

Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switzerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled from 
the Works of the Archduke Charles, 

^omini, and others. Also of Notes 
y General H. Dufour on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introductory 
Remarks. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
x6r. 

SHAW (Flora L.). 

Castle Blair: a Story ot 

Youthful Lives. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price i2f . 

SHELDON (Philip). 

Woman's a Riddle; or, Baby 
Warmstrey. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

SHELLEY (Lady). 

Shelley Memorials from 
Authentic Sources. With^ (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by Percy Bysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

SHERMAN (Gen. W. T.). 

Memoirs of General W. 
T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself. 2 voU. With 
Map. Demy 8vo Cloth, price 24^. 
Copyright English Edition. 

SHILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 

Womanhood : its Duties^ 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Crown 8vo. 
Price 3J. 6tf . 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modern Problems. By various 
Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. each. 

SHUTE (Richard), M.A. 

A Discourse on Truth. 

Post 8vo. Cloth, price 9^ . 
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SMBDLBY (M. B.). 

Boarding-out and Pauper 
Schools for Girls. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price j/s. 6d. 

SMITH (Edward), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. PostSvo. 
cloth, price "js. 6d. 

Poods. Profusely Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price s*. 

Volume III. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Practical Dietary for 
Families, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption 
in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

SMITH (Hubert). 

Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Nonvay. With Five 
full-page Engravings and Thirty-one 
smaHer Illustrations by Whymper 
and others, and Map of the Country 
showing Routes. Third Edition. 
Revised and Corrected. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 21s. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

A Recollection. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7s. td. 

Songs for Music. 

By Four Friends. Square crown 
Svo. Cloth, price jx. 
Containing songs oy Reginald A. 
Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville 
J. Chester, and Juliana Ewing. 

SPENCER (Herbert). 
The Study of Sociology. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

Volume V.^ of The International 
Scientific Series. 



SPICER (H.). 
Otho's Death Wager. A 

Dark Page of History Illustrated. 
In Five Acts. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

STEVENSON (Rev. W. F.). 
Hjrmns for the Church and 

Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hjrmn Book 
published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three 
Parts :— I. For Public Worship. — 
II. For Family and Private Worship. 
—III. For Children. 
%* Published in various forms and 
prices, the latter ranging frotn Sd. 
to 6s. Lists and full particulars 
•will be furnished on application to 
the Publishers. 

STEWART (Prof. Balfour), M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

On the Conservation of 
Energy. Third Edition. With 
Fourteen Engravings. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume VI. of The Intematiooal 
Scientific Series. 

STONEHEWER (Agnes)i 

Monacella : A Legend of 
North Wales. A Poem. ^:ap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 3;. 6d. 

STRETTON (Hesba). Author of 
"Jessica's First Prayer." 

Michael Lorio's Cross and 
other Stories . With Two Ilhastra- 
tions. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price 
IS. 6d, 

The Storm* of Life. With 
Ten Illustrations. Sixteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal i6mo. Cloth,price xs. 6d. 

The Crew of the Dolphin. 

Illustrated. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Cloth, price i^. 6d. 

Cassy. Thirty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

The King's Servants. 

Thirty-eighth Thousand. With Eight 
Illustrations. Royal 26ma Cloth, 
price IS. 6d 
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8TRETTON (Hesbaiy-cMtmu^d. 

Lost Gip. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. With Six Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

%* Also a handsomely bound EM- 
Hon, with Twelve IllustratumSt 
price zr. 6^. 

David Lloyd's Last Will. 

With Four Illustrations. Royal 
x6mo., price zr. td. 

The Wonderful Life. 
Eleventh Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 2J. 6</. 

A Night and a Day. With 

Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. Limp cloth, price td. 

Friends till Death. With 

Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
Twentieth Thousand. Royal z6mo. 
Cloth, price IS. 6d.; limp cloth, 
price 6d, 

Two Christmas Stories. 

With Frontispiece. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Royal z6mo. Limp cloth, 
price 6d. 

Michel Lorio*s Cross, and 
Left Alone. With Frontispiece. 
Twelfth Thousand. Royal i6mo. 
Limp cloth, price 6d. 

Old Transome. With 

Frontispiece. Twelfth Thousand. 
Royal T6mo. Limp cloth, price 6d. 
%* Taken from "The King's 
Servants." 

The Worth of a Baby, and 
how Apple-Tree Court was 
v^on. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal x6mo. Limp 
cloth, price 6d. 

Hester Morley's Promise. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

STUBBS (Lieut.-Colonel P. W.) 

The Regiment of Bengal 
Artillery. The Hist(»y of its 
Organization, Equipment, and War 
Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 324-. 



STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), German 
Military Attache to the IChivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance East- 

\^ard. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. 
Vincent. With Map. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price dr. 

SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy Svo. Cloth, price 10*. 6d. 
Pessimism : a History and 
a Criticism. Demy Svo. Price i^s. 

Sunnyland Stories. 
By the Author of "Aunt Mary's Bran 
Pie." Illustrated. Small Svo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Crown Svo. cloth 
gilt, price 7^ . 6d. 

SYME (David). 
Outlines of an Industrial 
Science. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price dr. 

Tales of the Zenana. 
By the Author of " Pandurang 
Hari." 2 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3 If. 

TAYLOR (Rev. J. W. A.), M.A. 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

price 5s. 
TAYLOR (Sir H.^. 
Works Complete. Author's 
Edition, in 5 vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. IV. and V. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.S.I., 
nl.R.I.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

of Indian History. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 
Tara: a Mahratta Tale. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

TELPER (J. Buchan), F.R.Q.S., 
Commander R.N. 
The Crimea and Trans- 
Caucasia. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 2 vols. Medium 
Svo. Second Edition. Cloth, price 
36*. 
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TENNYSON (Alfred). 

The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. Complete in 7 vols. DemySvo. 
Cloth, price £2 ^3*' ^' '* i" "^ox- 
burgh binding, £^ js. 6d. 

Author's Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post 8vo. Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style : — 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 
English Idylls. Price 6s. ; Rox- 
burgh, 7J. 6d. 

Vol. II. Locksley Hall, 
Lucretius, and other Poems. 
Price 6s. ; Roxburgh, js. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Idylls of 
the King {Complete). Price 7^ . 6d. ; 
Roxburgh, gs. 

Vol. IV. The Princess, 

and Maud. Price 6s.\ Roxburgh, 
7*. 6d. 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6s. ; 
Roxburgh, 7^ . 6d, 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7j.; 

Roxburgh, 8j. 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vol- 
umes. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 12 vols. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 
32J. 

Pocket Volume Edition. 

13 vols. In neat case, 36;. Ditto, 
ditto. Extra cloth gilt, in case, 42J. 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical Works, in 10 vols. , pocket 
size. Price is. each. 



Original Editions : 

Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo. Cloth price ^r. 6d 



TENNYSON {AXfrcdy-cotitinued. 
The Princess. Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo. Cloth, price 
4X. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^ . 

Enoch Arden, &c. Small 
8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo. 
Cloth, price \s. 

Queen Mary. A Drama. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

Harold; A Drama. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

Selections from Tenny- 
son^s Works. Super royal i6mo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. Cloth gilt extra, 
price 4f . 

Songs from Tennyson's 

Works.^ Super royal i6mo. Cloth 
extra, price y. 6d. 

Also a cheap edition. x6mo. 
Cloth, price 2f . 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and 

other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Margaret Cameron. 2 vols. Folio. 
Half-bound morocco, cloth' sides, 
price £6 6s. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 
for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price is. 6d. 

Tennyson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 32mo. 
Cloth limp, 2j. ; cloth extra, 3^. 

THOMAS (Moy). 

A Fight for Life. With 

Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3f . 6d. 

Thomasina. 
A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Sva 
Cloth. 
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THOMPSON (Alice C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 

Poems. Illustrated by Elizabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The Roll 
Call"); 8vo. Cloth, price 71. &/. 

THOMPSON (Rev. A. S.). 

Home Words for Wan- 
derers. A Volume of Sermons. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price dr. 

Thoughts in Verse. 

Small Crovrn 8vo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 
THRING (Rev. Godfrey), B.A. 
Hjrmns and Sacred Lyrics. 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5X. 

TODD (Herbert), M.A. 

Arvan ; or, The Story of the 
Sword. A Poem. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d. 

TODHUNTER (Dr. J.) 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6*. 6d, 

TRAHERNB (Mrs. A.). 
The Romantic Annals of 

a Naval Family. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5r. 

TRAVERS (Mar.). 

The Spinsters of Blatch- 
ington. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

Waiting for Tidings. By 
the Author of "White and Black." 
3 vols, crown Svo. 

TREMENHEERE (Lieut.-Gen. 
C. W.) 

Missions in India: the 

System of Education in Government 
and Mission Schools contrasted. 
Demy Svo. Sewed, price m. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson). 
Sonnets, L3rrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

TYNDALLGohn),L.L.D.,P.R.S. 

The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
and Glaciers. With Twenty-five 
Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Volume I. of The International 
Scientific Series. 



UMBRA OXONIENSIS. 

Results of the expostu- 
lation of the IRXghX Honourable 
W. E. Gladstone, in their 
Relation to the Unity of Roman 
Catholicism. ' Large fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price $s. 

UPTON (Richard D.), Capt. 
Newmarket and Arabia. 

An Examination of the Descent of 
Racers and Coursers. With Pedi- 
grees and Frontispiece. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price gs. 

VAMBERY (Prof. A.). 

Bokhara: Its History and 
Conquest. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price iSf. 

VAN BENEDEN (Mons.). 

Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. With S3 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume XIX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VANESSA. 

By the Author of "Thomasina," 
&c. ^ A Novel, a vols. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

VINCENT (Capt. C. E. H.). 

Elementary Military 
Geography, Reconnoitring, 

and Sketching. Compiled tor 
Non - Commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of all Arms. Sauare 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 2j. 6a, 

VOGEL (Dr. Hermann). 

The Chemical effects of 
Light and Photography, in their 
application to Art, Science, and 
Industry. The translation thoroughly 
revised. With 100 Illustrations, in- 
cluding some beautiful specimens of 
Photography, lliird Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

Volume XV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

VYNER (Lady Mary). 

Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, for the Private Devo- 
tions of those living in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Marv 
Vyner. Square crown Sve. Cloth 
extra, price 5f . 
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Waiting for Tidings. 

Bv the Author of "White and 
Black." 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Goth. 

WARTENSLBBEN (Count H. 
von). 

The Operations of the 
South Anny in January and 
February, 1871. Compiled from 
the Official War Documents of the 
Head-quarters of the Southern Army. 
Translated by Colonel C. H. von 
Wriffht. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

The Operations of the 
First Army under Qen. von 
Manteuffel. Translated by Colonel 
C. H. von Wright. Uniform with 
the above. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 

WATERFIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons. 32mo. Cloth, price is, 6d. 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Liter- 
ally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 



WEDMORE (P.). 
Two Girls. 2 vols. 

^o. Cloth. 



Crown 



WELLS (Capt. John C), R.N. 

Spitzbergen — The Gate- 
'way to the Polynia ; or, A Voyu^e 
to Spitzbereen. With numerous Il- 
lustrations bv Whymper and others, 
and Map. New and Cheai>er Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

WBTMORE(W. S.)l 
Commercial Telegraphic 

Code. Second Edition. Post 4to. 
Boards, price 42s. 

What 'tis to Love. 

By the Author of "Flora Adah-," 
*' The Value of Fosterstown. " 3 vols. 
Crown 8va Cloth. 

WHITAKER (Florence). 

Christy's Inheritance. A 
London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
i6mo. Ooth, price xs. 6d. 



WHITE (A. D.). LL.D. 
Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatory Note by Professor T3mdall. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . 6d. 

WHITE (Capt. F. B. P.X 

The Substantive Seniority 
Army List— Majors and Cap- 
tains. 8vo. Sewed, price or. 6d. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.), of Yale 
College, New Haven. 

The Life and Growth of 
Langfuage. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. Copyright 
Edition. 

Volume XVI. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.),ofYale 
College* New "Rxvtxi— continued. 

Essentials of English 
Grammar forthe Use of Schools. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price y. 6dt 

WHITTLE (J. L.), A.M. 

Catholicism and the Vati- 
can. With a Narrative of the Old 
Catholic Congress at Munich. 



Second Edition, 
price \s. 6d. 



Crown 8vo. Qoth, 



WICKHAM (Capt. £. H., R.A.) 
Influence of Firearms upon 

Tactics : Historical and Critical 
Investigations. By an Officbr op 
Superior Rank (in the German 
Army). Translated by Captain E. 
H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo. 
Clothj price 7^ . 6d. 

WILBERPORCE (H. W.). 

The Church and the Em- 
pires. Historical Periods. Ptre- 
ceded by a Memoir of the Author 
by John Heniy Newman, D.D. of 
the Oratory. With Portrait Post 
8vo. Ooth, price \os. 6d. 

WILKINSON (T. L.). 
Short Lectures on the Land 

Lawrs. Delivered before the Work- 
ing Men's Collie. Crown 8vo. 
Limp Cloth, price sx. 
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WILLIAMS (A. Lukyn). 
Famines in India; their 

Causes and Possible Prevention. 
The £ssay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

WILLIAMS (Charles), one of the 
Special Correspondents attached to 
the Staff of Gnazi Ahmed Mouktar 
Pasha. 

The Armenian Campaign : 

Diary of the Campaign of 1877 in 
Armenia and Koordistan. With 
Two Special Maps. Large post Svo. 
Cloth, price \os. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 

Life and Letters of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Note-Books. Edited 
by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With 
a Photographic Portrait. 3 vols. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 34/. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and Collects for Devout 
Persons. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popular Eaition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6d. 

WILLIS (R., M.D.) 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of an Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
Svo. Cloth, price x6s, 

WILLOUGHBY (The Hon. 
Mrs.). 

On the North Wind— 
Thistledown. A Volume of Poems. 
El^antl^r bqpnd. Small crown Sva 
Qoch, price js. 6d. 

WILSON (H. SchfitzX 

Studies and Romances. 

Crown Sva Qotb, price js, 6d. 

WILSON (Lieot-CoL C. T.). 

James the Second and the 
Dnke of Berwick. Demy 8va 
Cloth, price X2f. 6d. 

WINTBRBOTHAM (Rev. R.), 

Sermons and Ezpositions. 

Crown Svo. dailih, ynct jm. 6d, 

IKTOINOVITS (Capt. L), 

Austrian Cavalry Exercise. 
TnuHlaud hfCapuinW, S. Cooke. 
Crown Hot, Qoob, price jt. 



WOOD (C. F.). 

A Yachting Cruise in the 

South Seas. With Six Photo- 
sraphic Illustrations. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, price jt. 6d. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 

Man and Animals : A Ser- 
mon. Crown Svo. Stitched in 
wrapper, price \s. 

WRIGHT (Rev. David), M.A. 
Waiting for the Light, and 

other Sermons. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

WYLD(R. S.), F.R.8.E. 

The Physics and the Philo- 
sophy of the Senses ; or, llie 
Mental and the Physical in their 
Mutual Relation. Illustrated by 
several Plates. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price i6t. 

YONGE (C. D.). 

History of the English 
Revolution of z668. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 6s. 

YORKB (Stephen). 

Cleveden. A NovcL 2 vol*. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 

YOUMANS (Eliza A.). 

An Rssay on the Culture 
of the Observing Powers of 
Children, especially in connection 
with the Study of Botany. Edited, 
with Notes and a .Supplement, by 
JoMph Payne, F.C.P., Author of 
" Lectures on the Science and Art of 
Education," &c. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
prices. 6d. 

First Book of Botany. 

Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children. With 300 En- 
leavings, New and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5/. 

YOUMANS (Edward U), M.D. 
A Class Bookof Chemistfy, 

on the Basis of the New System, 
With 200 IlInscratioDS, Crown Svo. 
Ootby price 5r. 

ZIMMERN (H.X 

Stories in Precious Stones. 

With Six inmcnoioos. Third Eds- 
tionu Crown Svo. Cloth, price ft. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A Monthly Review, edited by James Knowles, price 2J. 6d, 

The Two First Volumes of " The Nineteenth Century " 

(Price 14s. each) contain Contributions 

by the following Writers : 



Mr. Tennyson. 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Lord Stratford de RedcUffe. 

Cardinal Manning;. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

Professor Huxley. 

Lord Selbome. 

The Dean of St. Panl's. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Sir John Lubbock, M.P. 

Mr. Grant Duff, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Watson. 

Rt Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

Canon Carter. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau. 

J. Baldwin Brown. 

J. Guiness Rogers. 
, A. H. Mackonochie. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
Dr. Carpenter. 
Mr. W. Crookes. 
Rt. Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. 
Lady Pollock. 
Mr. Frederick Myers. 
Professor Croom Robertson. 
Clifford. 
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Mr. Arthur Arnold. 

,, James Spedding. 

„ W. R. S. Ralston. 

„ E. D. J. Wilson. 

„ C. A. Fyffe. 

,, Edward Dicey. 

„ Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

,, John Fowler. 

,, Henry Irving. 

„ Edgar Bowoing. 
Sir Julius Vogel. 
Mr. R. H. Hutton. 
Dr. Ward. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 
Rev. R. W. Dale. 
Mr. Edgar A. Boi/^ng. 

„ T. Brassey, M.P. 

„ W. R. Greg. 
Sir Thomas Bazley, Bart., M.P. 
Professor George von Bunsen. 
Mr. W. G. Pedder. 
Rev. Dr. George Percy Badger. 
Professor Colvin. 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Professor Henry Morley. 
&c. &c. 
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